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DENNIS’S ETRURIA.* 


Our readers may remember an ele- 
gant volume, on the cemeteries and 
sepulchral antiquities of Etruria, by 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray, which was no- 
ticed in this Magazine about three 
years ago. We were unable to give 
Mrs. Gray all the applause we would 
willingly have awarded to an under- 
taking evincing so much learning of 
so rare a kind, in consequence of her 
ill-judged efforts to sentimentalise the 
subject, and to invest with the charms 
of romance and of individual charac- 
ter, the half-forgotten names of tra- 
ditionary personages. Mrs. Gray’s 
work, however, opened an alluring 
subject; and the learned and candid 
writer who now delivers the results of 
his more deliberate researches in the 
same field, begins by a becoming ac- 
knowledgment of the merits of his 
fair and enthusiastic predecessor, 
whom he declares ‘‘ deserving of all 
praise, for having first introduced 
Etruria to the notice of her country- 
men, and for having, by the graces of 
her style, and the power of her imagi- 
nation, rendered a subject so prover- 
bially dry and uninviting as Antiquity, 
not only palatable, but highly attrac- 
tive.” For our own part, we prefer 
the aspect of antiquity in which it 
presents itself, wearing the grave and 
decent gown of facts and argument ; 
but are rather repelled by the incon- 
gruous appearance it makes when it 
approaches us decked out in the mixed 
habiliments of the museum and the 
melodrama. ‘This, however, is rather 
for us than for Mr. Dennis to say ; 
although a man of accuracy, patience, 
and industry, might reasonably repine 
at the errors in taste and treatment 
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which had gone so far to compromise 
the just pretensions of his subject. 
The modesty of Mr. Dennis is not 
less worthy of remark than his can- 
dour. ‘The object of this work,” 
he says, ‘‘ is not to collect the disjecta 
membra of Etruscan history, and form 
them into a whole, though it were 
possible to breathe into it fresh spirit 
and life from the eloquent monuments 
that recent researches have brought to 
light: it is not to build up from these 
monuments any theory on the origin 
of this singular people, on the charac- 
ter of their language, or on the pe- 
culiar nature of their civilization: it 
is simply to set before the reader a 
mass of facts relating to Etruscan re- 
mains, and, particularly, to afford to 
the traveller who would visit the 
cities and cemeteries of Etruria such 
information as may prove of service, 
by indicating precisely what is now 
to be found on each site, whether 
local monuments, or those portable 
relics which exist in public museums, 
or in the hands of private collectors.” 
With pretensions so humble, little 
above those of the compiler of a guide- 
book, Mr. Dennis, nevertheless, has 
obliged the public of taste and learn- 
ing with an elegant, full, and truly 
erudite work, containing all that is 
known in fact, and suggestive of 
everything worth considering specu- 
latively, concerning the subject he has 
chosen. It is by no means beyond 
the bounds of probability, that some 
of the lost works of the ancients who 
wrote on the origin and history of the 
Etruscans may yet be discovered. 
Aristotle, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Theophrastus, Verrius Flaccus, and the 
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Emperor Claudius, are severally al- 
leged to have written treatises on their 
laws and antiquities, and to have com- 
piled their annals and chronicles. But 
none of these works is now forthcom- 
ing ; and the historian and ethnologist 
is left to form his inductions respect- 
ing the early Etruscans from between 
thirty and forty words of their lan- 
uage, which are all that antiquity 
eg handed down to us associated 
with meanings, and from the sepul- 
chral ‘and architectural 
their cities. The latest anecdote 
touching their language with which 
we are acqui ainted, we find in one of 
Mr. Dennis's notes. It is necessary 
to premise that the Etruscans are 
known to have had colonies and pos- 
sessions as far northward as the Rhe- 
tian Alps. 


‘* Miiller entertained the hope, that in 
some secluded valley of the Grisons or 
of the Tyrol, a remnant of the old Rh- 
tian dialect might be discovered, which 
would serve as a key to the Etruscan. 
He adds, that Von Hormayr held the 
Surselvish dialect to be Etruscan. 
Within the last few years, Miiler’s 
hope has been in some degree realised 
by the labours of a German scholar, 
who, though he has found no key to 
the interpretation of the Etruscan, has 
at least shown that some remnants of 
dialect very like it remain among the 
Alps of Rhztia. In travelling, in ‘1842, 
among these Alps, he was struck with 
the strange-sounding names, on the 
high roads, as well as in the most se- 
cluded valleys. Mountains or villages 
bore the appellations of Tilisuna, Blis- 
adona, Naturns, Velthurns, Schluderns, 
Schlanders, Villanders, Firmisaun, Si- 
milaun, Gufidaun, Altrans, Sistrans, 
Axams. Wherever he turned, these 
mysterious names resounded in his ears, 
and he took them to be the relics of 
some long perished race. He tested 
them by the Celtic, and could find no 
analogy ; but with the Etruscan he had 
more success, and found the ancient 
traditions of a Rbeto-Etruria con- 
firmed. Like many of his countrymen, 
he rides his hobby too hard; and see ks 
to establish analogies whic h none but a 
determined theorist could perceive. 
What resemblance is apparent 
or ear between such words as the fol- 
lowing, taken almost at random from 
his tables? Carcuna = Tschirgant ; 
Caca = Tschatsch; Velacarasa = Voll- 
gross; Caluruna= Goldrain; Calusa = 
Schleiss ; Calunuturusa = Schlanders ; 
Velavuna = Plawen.” 
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Some of these are, doubtless, very 
Etruscan-sounding names; and it is 
certain that throughout ancient Rhee. 
tia there exist scattered remains of 
an Etruscan inhabits ation—possibly, 
though we think not probably, of an 
Etruscan progress from the north to- 
wards Italy. Some of these Rheto- 
Etruscan reliques are represented by 
Mr. Dennis—coarse and _ barbarous 
bronzes of men and animals, but evi- 
dently of the Tuscan type, and in the 
peculiar taste of that people. The re- 
markable successes which have lately 
attended philological research, and the 
succe ssive discovery in Egypt, in Per- 
sia, and in Syris , of bilingual and tri- 
lingual records, | ry which keys, more 
or less complete, have been obtained 
to the hierogly phie, the cuneifor ‘m, 
and the Xanthian inscriptions, give 
us good hope that a like clue to ‘this 
mysterious language of the Etruscans 
may yet be procured. In fact, three or 
four inse riptions, in Etruscan and La- 
tin, to all appearance bilingual, have 
been already discovered. They are, 
however, unfortunately, too short to 
give us more than the correspondences 
of proper names, and the information, 
perhaps, that the letter 1, or syllable al, 
added to a proper name, in the Etrus- 
can tongue, had the force of the Latin 
natus, born at,” or born of,” as— 


“PP. VOLUMNIVS, A. F. VIOLENS. CAFATIA. NATVS. 


of which the Etruscan equivalent ap- 
pears to be— 


* Pup, Velimna Au, Caphatial.” 
Or in another— 


“* Q. SENTIVS. L. F, ARRIA, NATVS.” 


rendered in the Etruscan— 


*Cuint. Senu. Arnthal.” 


Or again— 


“ CAIVS. ALFIVS. A, F. CAINNIA, NATVS.” 


Thus represented :— 
* Ul Alfui. Nuvi. Cainal.” 

Such are the slight helps on which 
antiquaries are glad to rely when the 
ordin: ary aids of written histories and 
surviving reliques of known languages 
fail them. In the meantime, and un- 
til some fortunate explorer shall hap- 
pen—as sooner 01 
tainly will—on a 


* later some one cer- 
bilingual inscription, 
which shall give equivalents for some- 
thing more than proper names and 
questionable formulas of patronymics, 
the three which we have cited will 
afford enough of matter for antiqua- 
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rian contention. The first has, un- 


happily for us, been called in aid of 


that sad delusion of an identity be- 
tween the Etrusean and the Irish, al- 
though probably the last evidence 
which any one would have expected 
to see adduced for such a purpose. 
The last syllable of this unlucky word 
“‘Velimna” is, it appears, Irish for 
‘*women,” and ve we suppose may be 
taken as Latin for ‘ lamentation.” 
The ‘‘ lamentations of women,” there- 
fore, appeared a very good interpre- 
tation for the word in sepulechral in- 
scriptions, and other places where it 
occurred without any Latin equiva- 
lent; but this bilingual inscription 
stood inconveniently in the way ; and 
there remained nothing for the trans la- 
tor, but either to part With his JSemineo 


ululatu, or to dispute the authenticity of 


the inscription. He could not dispel nse 
with the Irish cry ; it harmonised too 
absurdly well with the rest of the 
theory ; and so, in an ill hour for the 
reputation of Dublin in Etruscan lore, 
he declared the Latin half of Vermig- 
lioli’s inscription to be a forgery ; or, 
(as is the better method of deseri iption, 
when displacing an inconvenience of 
this kind), ‘*a clumsy forgery.” We 
shall not mortify ourselves s by extract- 
ing the severe and contemptuous re- 
marks of Mr. Dennis, and of the af- 
fronted Italian, but must beg of their 
courtesy that, living in a land of let- 
ters, they will not impute these un- 
hes ard. of follies to our city, or to any 
circle of scholars among us; for we 
assure them ‘* the lamentations of the 
women” have been considered as la- 
mentable bizzarrie and paradossi here 
as there. 

These unfortunate translations have 
brought us into contempt in all the 
seats of learning. At Florence 


*© Much i inquiry has been made of late 
years by English travellers for a certain 
‘compass’ in this collection, by which 
the Etruscans steered to Carnsore Point, 
in the county of Wexford. The first 
party who asked for this met with a 
prompt reply from Professor Migliarini, 
the director of antiquities in ‘Tuscany. 
He ordered one of his officers to show 
the signori the Room of the Bronzes, 
and particularly to point out the Etrus- 
can compass. ‘ Compass’—bussola !— 
the man stared and hesitated; but, on 
the repetition of the command, led the 
way, persuaded of his own ignorance, 
and anxious to discover the article 
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with which he was not acquainted. The 
search was fruitless; no compass could 
be discerned, andthe English returned 
to the professor, complaining of the 
man’s stupidity. Whereon the profes- 
sor went with the party to the room, 
and taking down a certain article, exhi- 
bited it as the compass. ‘ Diamine!’ 
cried the man, ‘I always took that for 
a lamp—an eight-branched lamp,’ not 
daring to dispute the professor’s word, 
though strongly doubting his serious- 
ness. ‘Know then, in future,’ said 
Migliarini, ‘that this has been disco- 
vered by a learned Englishman to be an 
«« Etrusco-Phcenician nautical compass, 
used by the Etruscans to steer by on 
their voyages to Ireland, which was a 
colony of theirs; and this inscription, 
written in pure Irish or Etruscan, which 
is all the same thing, certifies the fact — 
“In the night on a voyage out or 
home in sailing happily always in 
clear weather is known the course of 
going.” ’” 


Had our author, says Mr. Dennis, 
personally inspec ted this relique, in- 
stead of tr usting to illustrations, which 
all present but one view of it, he 
must have confessed it an eight- 
branched lamp, with the holes for the 
wic “ks, and the reservoir for the oil. 
The inse ription seems to be merely the 
patronymic name of the owner, and, 
possibly, the last word may signify that 
he was the son of some one called 
Pheenissa. ** Mi. Suthil. Velthuri. Thu- 
ra. Turce. Au. Velthuri. Phnisual.” 

A great part of the plain of ancient 
Etruria is now comprehended within 
the sterile district which lies near 
Rome and on the coast towards Leg- 
horn. The unwholesome character of 
that part of the Campagna immediately 
adjoining the city, is alleged to be of 
immemorial notor iety : and the ill re- 
pute of the Tuscan shore in this parti- 
cular was known to Pliny; but what- 
ever may have béen the extent of the 
evil in ancient days, it is certain that 
a large tract of the Etruscan territory 
has been altered in air and soil since 
the time when Veii and Cere were 
flourishing cities, All theold sites of this 
vast population are now almost unin- 
habitable from malaria. It would seem 
as if, whenever population increases to 
the extent requiring extensive sewer- 
age, there malaria will sooner or later 
be found. If the sewers of London 
were stopped for a week, the conse- 
quence would probably be a plague ; 
and if any catastrophe laid London in 
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ruins, the offal contained in its sewers 
alone would infect the earth through 
a district of a hundred square miles 
for centuries to come. Ina country 
inhabited only to the extent necessary 
for agriculture, the whole offal of ani- 
mal life is taken up in vegetable re- 
production, and no accumulation of 
noxious matter takes place ; but when 
a people, by commerce and manufac- 
tures, as the English, or by conquest 
and the enjoyment of tribute from sub- 
ject states, as the piratical Etruscans, 
crowd their territory with a population 
greater than suffices for the occupation 
of the soil by the usual methods of hus- 
bandry, there, no matter how effective 
their systems of sewerage, each year 
adds to the hidden material of mischief 
accumulating beneath the surface ; and 
when war, or famine, or national disaster 
of any kind once overwhelms such a 
state, the spot pays for its temporary 
excess of human inhabitation by a cor- 
responding period of desertion and of 
exclusion from human sojourn. Sucha 
process of compensation does truly ap- 
pear to have taken place in some of the 
most crowded sites of life. The plain 
of Troy, the valley of the Xanthus, the 
site of Nineveh, these plains of Etru- 
ria, once studded with populous cities, 
and crowded with villas and factories, 
are all now desolate and debarred from 
the permanent residence of man. But 
to whatever extent the causes above 
suggested may have operated in the 
sterilization of the Campagna of Rome, 
and the Tuscan Maremma, there have 
been other, and, we appre hend, more 
effective influences at work in the very 
body of the soil, which appears to have 
become impregnated with saline and 
sulphureous deposits, breathed upward 
from some subterranean volcanic action. 
The reader, however, who supposes the 
Maremma forbidden to the traveller 
at all times of the year, is much mis- 
taken :— 


‘*In summer alone it is unhealthy ; 
from October to May it is as free from 
noxious vapours as any other part of 
Italy, and may be visited and explored 
with — impunity. Further,” says 
Mr. Dennis, “it has excellent roads ; 
public conveyances bring it into regular 
communication with Leghorn, Siena, 
and Florence; and, in winter at least, 
its accommodations are as good as will 
be found on most bye-roads in the Tus- 
can State,” 


Mr Dennis unites to antiquarian 
accuracy a love of nature and capa. 
city for enjoyment, which impart a 
highly agreeable variety to his work, 
At mere antiquary is sometimes not un- 
justly caricatured in works of fiction 
and on the stage, as a dry and petty 
pedant, eagerly bent on unimportant 
speculations ; ; and one of the methods 
by which ignorance, in the chair 
of the public instructor, often seeks 
to carry itself off, is an impudent 
ridicule of antiquari: in pursuits. But 
the philosophic antiquary is the true 
father of history. All he deals in 
speaks of man and of man’s progress, 
and is all subservient to the better 
acquaintance of man with man, and 
with himself. The wise antiquary does 
not love dust or rust for their own 
sake, but for the sake of the humane 
uses to which the knowledge buried 
beneath them may be applied. It 


is for the sake of the fresh face of 


youth, that it may be irradiated 
with the light of love and know- 
ledge, that the true antiquary pores 
over the mouldering images of buried 
forms of society, lost arts, and forgot- 
ten achievements. Without objects 
and sympathies such as these, he is 
but a dealer in the old wares of time, 
and justly open to the ridicule of pet- 
ty satirists but a little less learned than 
himself. But Mr. Dennis is an anti- 
quary of the humanities—a man full 
of love for the face of man and of na- 
ture, and capable of the heartiest en- 





joyment of both—a man well read 


also in the polite letters of our own 
day as well as in the learning of the 
ancient world ; and we go forth with 
him on the ‘woods and wasteness 
wide” of the Maremma, as with an en- 
joying and enjoyable friend, as well as 
guide and instructor :— 


“* My road lay through the level of 
the Maremma, where, for some miles, 
everything was ina state of primitive 
nature ; a dense wood ran wild over the 
plain; it could not be called a forest, 
for there was scarcely a tree twenty 
feet in height, but a tall underwood of 
tamarisk, lentiscus, myrtle, dwarf cork- 
trees, and numerous shrubs unknown 
to me, fostered by the heat and moisture 
into an extravagant luxuriance, and 
matted together by parasitical plants of 
various kinds. Here a break offered a 
peep of a stagnant lagoon—there of the 
sandy Tombolo, with the sea breaking 
over it; and above the foliage I could 
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see the dark crests of Monte Calvi on 
the one hand, and the lofty promontory 
of Populonia on the other. Habitations 
there were none in this wilderness, save 
one lonely house on a rising ground. If 
a pathway opened into the dense thickets 
on either hand, it was the track of the 
wild beasts of the forest. Man seemed 
here to have no dominion. The boar, 
the roebuck, the buffalo, and wild cattle 
have the undisputed range of the jungle. 
It was the ‘ woods and wasteness wide’ 
of this Maremma that seized Dante’s 
imagination when he pictured the In- 
fernal Wood, inhabited by the souls of 
suicides :— 
* un bosco 

Che da nessun sentiero era segnato. 
Non frondi verdi, ma di color fosco ; 

Non rami schietti, ma nodosi e 'nvolti; 
Non pomi v' eran, ma stecchi con tosco. 

Non han si aspri sterpi, né si folti 
Quelle fiere selvegge, che 'n odio hanno 

Tra Cecina e Corneto i luoghi colti.’ 














After some miles there were a few 
traces of cultivation—strips of land by 
the road-side redeemed from the waste, 
and sown with corn; yet, like the clear- 
ings of American backwoods, still stud- 
ded with stumps of trees, showing the 
struggle with which nature had been 
subdued. At this cool season the roads 
had a fair sprinkling of travellers— 
labourers going to work, and not a few 
pedlars, indispensable beings in a region 
that produces nothing but fish, flesh, 
and fuel. 

‘* But the population is temporary 
and nomade, consisting of woodcutters, 
agricultural labourers, and herdsmen, 
and those who minister to their wants. 
These colonists—for such they may 
strictly be called—are from distant parts 
of the Duchy, mostly from Pistoja and the 
northern districts ; and they come down 
to these lowlands in the autumn to cut 
wood and make charcoal, the prime du- 
ties of the Maremma labourer. In May, 
at the commencement of the summer 
heats, the greater part of them emigrate 
to the neighbouring mountains, or re- 
turn to their homes; but a few linger 
four or five weeks longer, just to gather 
in the scanty harvest, where there is 
any, and then it is sauve qui peut, and 
‘the devil take the hindmost.’ No one 
remains in this deadly atmosphere who 
can in any way crawl out of it ; even 
‘the birds and the very flies’ are said, 
in the emphatic language of the South- 
ron, to abandon ‘the plague-stricken 
waste. Follonica, which in winter has 
two or three hundred inhabitants, has 
searcely half-a-dozen souls left in the 
dog-days, beyond the men of the coast- 
guard, who are doomed to rot at their 
posts. Such, at least, is the report 
given by the natives; how far it is co- 
loured by southern imaginations, I leave 
to others to verify, if they wish it. My 
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advice, however, for that season would 
be— 
* Has terras, Italique hanc litoris oram, 
Effuge ; cuncta malis habitantur menia ;’ 
for the sallow emaciation or dropsical 
bloatedness, so often seen along this 
coast, confirms a great part of the tale. 
In October, when the sun is losing his 
power to create miasma, the tide of po- 
pulation begins again to flow towards 
the Maremma.” 





This, however, is all still life, or, at 
least, the aspect of crude nature. While 
weare in the wastes we shall, therefore, 
transport our readers to the Campagna 
nearer Rome, where Mr. Dennis will 
introduce us to a scene of Italian 
shepherd-life. We are now near the 
site of the ancient Veii:— 

“ Occasionally, in my wanderings on 
this site, I have entered, either from 
curiosity or for shelter, one of the ca- 
panne scattered over the downs. These 
are tall, conical, thatched huts, which 
the shepherds make their winter abode. 
For in Italy, the low lands being gene- 
rally unhealt hy in summer, the flocks 
are driven to the mountains about May, 
and as soon as the great heats are pa-t 
are brought back to the richer pastures 
of the plains. It is a curious sight—the 
interior of a capanna—and affords an 
agreeable diversity to the antiquity- 
hunter. A little boldness is requisite 
to pass through the pack of dogs, white 
as new-dropt lambs, but large and fierce 
as wolves, which, were the shepherd 
not at hand, would tear in pieces who- 
ever might venture to approach the hut ; 
but with one of the pecoraj for a Teucer, 
nothing is to be feared. The capanne 
are of various sizes. One I entered, 
not far from Veii, was thirty or forty 
feet in diameter, and fully as high 
propped in the centre by two rough 
masts, between which a hole was left 
in the roof for the escape of smoke. 

Within the door lay a large pile of lambs 
—there might be a hundred—killed that 
morning, and already flayed, and a num- 
ber of shepherds were busied in operat- 
ing onthe carcases of others; all of 
which were to be dispatched forthwith 
to the Roman market. Though a fierce 
May sun blazed without, a huge fire 
roared in the middle of the hut; but 
this was for the sake of the ricotta, which 
was being made in another part of the 
capanna. Here stood a huge caldron, 
full of boiling ewes’ milk. In a warm 
state this curd is a delicious jelly, and 
has often tempted me to enter a capanna 
in quest of it, to the amazement of the 
pecora), to whom it is ‘vilior alga.’ Lord 
of the caldron, stood a man dispensiug 
ladles-full of the rich simmering mess 
to his fellows, as they brought their 
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bowls for their morning's allowance ; 
and he varied his occupation by pouring 
the same into certain small baskets, the 
serous parts running off through the 
wicker, and the residue caking as it 
cooled. On the same board stood the 
cheeses previously made fromt} 

In this hut lived twenty-five men, their 
nether limbs clad in goat-skins, with 
the hair outwards, realising the satyrs of 
ancient fable; but they hé ad no nymphs to 
tease, nor and 
never 


»cream. 


she phe rde ssses to woo, 
4 ; * Sat all day 

Playing on pipe f cor 

To amorous Phillida!’ 
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were 


They a band of celibats, without 
vows. 


the In such huts they dwell all 
the year round, flaying lambs, or shear- 
ing sheep, living on bread, ricotta, and 
water, very rare ly tasting meat or wine, 
and sleeping on shelves ranged round 
the hut, like berths in a ship’s cabin. 
Thus are the dreams of Arcadia dis- 
pelled by realities !” 


These Roman pastors with their fierce 
dogs recall the penns and guardian 
mastiffs of the heroic Swine-herd of 
ly sscs i— 


Twelve penns there were within, all side by side ; 


‘tn 5 


for the swine, and fast immured in each 


Lay fifty pregnant females on the floor.— 


The males all slept without, 


Thinned | 
Four mas stiff's 
Resembline wild beasts, 
Of the 
Himself sat fitting 


Carved from a staine 


less numerous far, 


»y the prince e ‘ly wooers at their feast.— 
in adjoining kennels lay, 

nourished at the board 
illustrious steward of the styes.— 

sandals to his feet, 

d ox- hide. . 


Soon as these clamorous watch-dogs the approac +h 


Ulysses, 
Toward him. 


Saw ol 


baying loud they ran 
He, as ever, well advised, 


Squatted, and let his staff fall to the ground. 


But the swain, 


Fol lowing his dog gs in haste, sprung through the porch, 


‘lo his assistance 
With 
Drove them apart 


The main features of life remain, like 
the passions and chief necessities of man- 
kind, the same in allages. No invention 
for the production of man’s daily bread 
he asye tsupe rse - d th ep ough. Countr y 
life has still i hepherds and milk- 
maids, and sae of us who has the happi- 
ness to possess a tranquil mind, and to 
live in the country, may say, **I, too, in 
Arcadia.” The pas storsof the C aumpagna 
will probs ibly be found in their boothies 

eating be jiled milk a thousand years 
hence as primitively as now, perhaps 
more primitively than in the days 
when the magnificent and po} yulous 
Veii looked down on the same plain 
from the neighbouring heights of the 
Isola Farnese. 

What appearance 
ties may have 
now only guess 
of their walls and cemeteries. 
antiquity tells us that as the 
has grown older, the care bestowed on 
sepulchral monuments has diminished. 
The cities of Egypt and Etruria, built 
for the sojourn of the living, have dis- 
appeared, but their necropolises still 


these great ci- 
presented we can 
the remains 


All 


1,] 
woria 


from 


, letting fall the hic le; 
ri hiding ¥ voice and vollied stones, 


he soon 


defy the tooth of time. It will not be 


so with any of the nations of the 
modern world. Pere la Chaise will ne- 
ver preserve the memory of the site of 
Paris ; the cemetery at Glasne- 
vin point to the future traveller the 
place where once had stood the metro- 
polis of the Irish. Even the rude 
Celtic times have bequeathed to us 
sepulchral monuments which will pro- 
bably outlast our costliest public build- 
ings. 

In one of the oldest sites of Italy, 
Saturnia—a name recalling the Sa- 
turnia regna of the earliest traditions 
of Roman story—Mr. Dennis disco- 
vered a number of tombs of this last de- 
scription, which are probably the old- 
est Celtic monuments in existence, in 
this division of the world ; for we sup- 
pose there can be little doubt that the 
Celts preceded the other tribes in 
Italy, as elsewhere throughout western 
Europe. Saturnia is situated about 
twenty miles from the sea, midway be- 
tween the Ombrone and the Lago di 
Bolsena. We are not aware of any 
previous account of this remote spot in 


nor 
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any writer more recent than Cluver, 
who merely mentions it 
the name which it had under its Pelas- 
gic oce upiers prior to the T rojan war : 
** Nomen inte grum hodieque retinet in 
ruinis.” For a deseription of the old 
ple ice itself, and of the wild yet pleas- 
ing route by which our author ap- 
yroached it, we must refer to Mr. 
Sicamies pages; but the matter which 
will chiefly interest the readers of this 
paper has reference to a locality at 
some distance from the walls on the 
road to Ruselle, where Mr. Dennis 
discovered a number of cromlech tombs, 
in all respects identical with one class 


of that description of monuments of 


very frequent occurrence throughout 
Brittany and the British islands. We 
mean that form of covered cromlech, 
such as Dr. Petrie has illustrated in 
his paper on the remains at northern 
Moy-tuire, where the tumulus is 
raised over a stone chamber, cover- 
ed in with a single stone, and (here, 
at Saturnia) in one instance sur- 
rounded by acircle of * stones pitched 
on end.” Of such stone circles, en- 
circling sepulchral tumuli, Pausanias 
has recorded two examples in An- 
cient Greece. Mr. Dennis, how- 
ever, observed but one of the tu- 
muli at Piano di Palma, surrounded 
by a stone circle ; but conjectures, 
from the smaller size of the stones so 
employed, that the peasantry may 
have carried away the surrounding 
stones from the others :— 


‘* The tombs,” he says, ‘ are sunk but 
little below the surface, bee: 
inclosed in a tumulus—the earth 
piled around, soas to conceal all but the 
cover-stones, which may have been also 
originally buried. In many instances 
the earth has been removed or washed 
away, so as to leave the structure stand- 
ing above the s Hiere the eye is 
startled by the striking resemblance to 
the cromléchs of our country ;— 
not that one such monument is actually 
standing above the ground in an entire 
state; but remove the earth from any 
one of those with a single cover-stone, 
and in the three upright slabs, with their 
shelving, overlapping lid, you have the 
exact counterpart of Kit’s Cotty House 
and other like familiar antiquities of 
Britain. In some of the cromlechs, 
moreover, which are inclosed in tumuli, 
long passages laid with upright slabs, 
and roofed in with others laid horizon- 

tally, have been found; whether the si- 
milar passages in those tombs of Satur- 


iuse ei ach is 


being 


Iriace, 


own 


as retaining 
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nia were also 
determined.” 


covered in, cannot now be 


In one of the notes (all full of curious 
learning) with which Mr. Dennis’s 
text is accompanied, we find the col- 
lected notitia of all the foreign crom- 
lechs yet discovered. Our author con- 
jectures that these remains do not ne- 
cessarily import a national identity 
among the tribes who so entombed 
their dead; arguing that a mode of 
interment so simple would naturally 
suggest itself to all tribes at a certain 
stage of their progress out of barba- 
rism. This is more reasonable than the 
fantastic reveries of some naturalists, 
who would have the stone monuments 
of Brittany to be the result of a process 
of disintegration inthe rock; butthere 
is too much regularity and method in 
the arrangements of the cromlech- 
tombs, with their approaching pe assages 
and cinctures of pillar stones, to “be 
the suggestion of a mere similarity in 
social circumstances They would 
seem to be the traces ‘of a wide- spread 
early family, which had proceeded west- 
ward from Asia by a double route, 
through Scythia and Scandinavia on 
the one hand, and by the shores of the 
Mediterranean on the other. Stayed 
by the Atlantic, and pressed on by 
succeeding waves of population, flow- 
ing from ‘the same prolific centre of 
existence, they have gradually disap- 
peared before the faces of a more en- 
ergetic race ; but they still fill the At- 
lantic coasts of Spain and Gaul, and 
people the western half of the British 
islands. ‘The Atlantic now no longer 
opposes a barrier to their escape, and 
they begin to constitute a large pro- 
portion of the populs ition of the New 
World. Here also, in process of time, 
the struggle for existence will arise on 
the fully-populated fields of Oregon 
and California, and the Celt, pursued 
round the world by more laborious ri- 
vals, may ultimate sly have to seek the 
simple subsistence which content§ him 
in the old. seats of his Asiatic forefa- 
thers. In the meantime, let us turn 
to the traces of his progress, which he 
seems already to have left i in the course 

of his earlier journe yings, as we find 
them collected in the note of Mr. Den- 


nis i— 


* Tow numerous these monuments 
are in the British Isles is well known. 
They are found also on the Continent 
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of Europe, particularly in the north of 
France ; and alsoin the Spanish Penin- 
sula, though to what extent they exist 
there is unknown, as the antiquities of 
that land have been little investigated 
(see Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain,’ chap. 
vii.) On the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean they are particularly abundant. 
Besides the other two sites in Etruria, 
they are found in Sardinia and the Bal- 
earics; and it may not be generally 
known that they exist in abundance in 
the Regency of Tunis, anciently the ter- 
ritory of Carthage, as I learn from the 
notes and sketches of Mr. Catherwood, 
who has penetrated far into that unex- 
plored region, and possesses artistic re- 
cords of its monuments of such value 
and interest, as to demand publication. 
From these documents I learn that the 
tombs of the African desert exactly ac- 
cord, in construction and measurements, 
wita the 
this character. The three sites on which 
he found them were Sidi Boosi, to the 
north-east of Hydrah, Welled Ayar, and 
Lheys. At the first place they were 
particularly numerous. I am not aware 
that any have been discovered in Greece, 
but in Asia they are not wanting. Cap- 
tains Irby and Mangles describe a group 
of them on the banks of the Jordan. 
* Holy Land,’ p. 99, Colon. Libr. edit. 
They are said also to have been found 
among the mountains of the Caucasus, 
and on the steppes of Tartary ; and re- 
cent researches have brou; eht them to 
light in the Presidency of Mi udras. For in 
a letter read at the Asiatic Society, Jan. 
17th, 1846, Captain Newbold stated that 
near Chittoor, in North Arcot, he had 
seen a square mile of ground covered 
with such monuments, mostly opened 
and destroyed by the natives for the 
sake of the blocks which composed 
them, yet a few remained entire, to tes- 
tify to the character of the rest. In 
them were found sarcophagi, with the 
bones of the dead, and pottery of red 
and black ware. They were here paved 
with a large slab, and entered by acir- 
cular hole in one of the upright slabs, 
which formed the walls.” 


The contest for antiquity between 
Heypt and India is still undetermined. 
The Indian claims, however, which 
were for some time unduly discredited, 
appear lately to have obtained renewed 
respect. The exorbitant demands on 
European admiration made on their 
behalf by the Orientalists of the last 
century, excited a corre sponding ex- 
cess of ‘incredulity in the beginning of 
this. Our divines, also, appear to 
have supposed that in discrediting their 
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sacred books, new proofs were gained 
of the authenticity of ours. Hence, 

when Mr. Bentley p-oduced his argu- 
ment for the recent forgery of their ¢ ase 
tronomical treatises, it was at once ac- 
cepted as a demonstration, to doubt 
which was in some degree impious, 

Yet nothing could be more delusive 
than Bentley’s argument, which was: 
that the tables must have been forged 
at the time of least average error in 
all their calculations, instead of select- 
ing the one point where the calcula. 
tions seemed to come right; since the 
concocters of forged tables would at 
least take care that their reckonings 
should tally with the truth in their 
own time; and as, in fact, the calcula- 
tions of those tables do tally with the 
truth in a.p. 496. Bentley’s s sophism, 
however, has been acquiesced i in with 
a superstitious respect for upwards of 
half'a century ; but the discovery of 
the Arabic treatise of Albironi, the co- 
temporary of Mohamed of Ghusnee, in 
which these tables are quoted, and 
their compilation referred to the an- 
cient epoch, displaces the whole for- 
gery-theory, and remits us back to the 
innocent fact, that at or about the end 
of the fifth century, the Hindoo astro- 
nomers had made considerable advances 
in their science—a fact which it was in 
no w ay necessary, for any purpose of 
religion or morals, to have disputed. 

We observe that these allegations of 
forgery are rarely resorted to for inge- 

nuous purposes still more rarely do 
we find the forgery satisfactorily fixed 
to a partic ular time, though nothing is 
more common than to hear the excla- 
mation—‘ Oh! thatis a forgery of the 
sixth—a forgery of thetenth—a forge ry 
of the twelfth century !"—the subjec t- 
matter, in nine cases out of te n, bei Ing 
no forgery at all, but an inconvenient 
historical | testimony, which the accusing 
writer finds himself not  suftic iently 
learned to reconcile with the tenor of 
cotemporary evidences. 

But we are here in the country of a 
famous forger, Fra Giovanni Nanni, 
commonly known as Annio of Vi- 
terbo, a Dominican monk, who lived 
in the fifteenth century, and furnished 
matter for much of the scholastic 
discussion of the sixteenth, by his 
pretende d discovery of fragments of 
various ancient writers—Berosus, Ma- 
netho, Metasthenes, Archilocus, Xeno- 
phon, Fabius Pictor, Cato, Antoni- 
nus, with alleged portions of new 
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authors not before known. His mo- 
tive for these enormities was merely 
the desire to exalt the antiquity, and 
magnify the primitive importance of 
his native town. The same motive, 
Mr. Dennis observes, ‘‘ has ascribed 
to many of the cities of Spain a foun- 
dation by Japhet or Tubal-Cain ; and 
to this foolish partiality we owe many 
a bulky volume replete with dogmati- 
cal assertions, distortions of history, 
unwarranted readings, or interpreta- 
tions of ancient writers, and sometimes 
even blackened with that foulest of 
literary crimes—forgery.” Yet Viter- 
bo, notwithstanding all the unholy zeal 
of Fra Giovanni in its favour, retains 
but few traces of antiquity, and is 
hardly worth a visit of the Etruscan ex- 
plorer. Some rock-cut tombs, sewers, 
and a portion of a bridge of question- 
able origin, are the only objects pre- 
tending to an ante-Roman antiquity. 
But the tablet of King Desiderio, one 
of Annio’s alleged fabrications, may 
be seen in the Palazzo Communale, 
as well as another of those ingenious 
devices of our Dominican, known as 
the Tabula Cibellaria, by which he 
sought to make it appear that his town 
was as ancient as Corytus, or earlier 


than the foundation (not to speak of 


the siege) of Troy. Strange perver- 
sion of the sentiment of loc: al attach- 
ment ! 

But Annio’s Viterban forgeries 
must not divert us too long from 
those authentic evidences of ancient 
times, the tombs, from which we have 
strayed into this digression. In pass- 
ing from the cromlech tumuli of Sa- 
turnia to the sepulchral chambers of 
the Etruscans, we step over the boun- 
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came—and all the weight of evidence 
is that they came from Lydia—arrived 
in Italy a comparatively polished peo- 
ple, possessing a complex system of 
theology, a knowledge of alphabetic 
writing, and great skill in the con- 
structive arts. They were architects, 
navigators, manufacturers, and alpha- 
betical writers. Their religion, what- 
ever may have been its particular 
tenets, taught them, at all events, to 
pay a peculiar respect to their dead, 
and to construct their tombs splen- 
didly and durably. They appear also, 
in the construction and arrangement 
of their sepulchres, to have adhered, 
to a great extent, to the model of the 
houses of the living. Hence, as we 
have said, the tr: ansition from the Cel- 
tic, or, if you will, Pelasgic tumulus, 
with its rude, unhewn uprights and 
cover-stones—and possibly there as 
here, with its shallow r udimentary sar- 
cophagus, and its spiral and zig-zag 
sarvings—to the Etruscan sepulchral 
mansion, cut in the rock, or built un- 
der its mole of masonry, with its hall, 
its ante-chamber, its seats, benches, 
painted cornices, and raftered ceiling, 
is like passing from the hut of the sa- 
vage to the dwelling of the civilised 
man. We will not be understood, 
however, as representing all the Etrus- 
can tombs under this description. 
Many of them—those, probably, of 
the poorer classes—consist merely of a 
deep niche cut in the scarped face of 
the rock, without doorway or facade 
of any kind: others have the aperture 
decorated with a moulding; others 
with a corniced moulding and door ; 
others, again, with pedimented and 
carved entablatures ; and among those 


oe 


dary between barbarism and a consi- 
derably advanced state of civilisation. 
In the cromlech, even here, and in Gaul 
or Britain, where such constructions 
have been carried to the greatest mag- 


which are excavated under ground, or 
built beneath the covering of a tope 
or mole of masonry, some consist of a 
single chamber, others of a chamber 
with a hall, others, again, of several 
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nitude, and adorned with the utmost 
skill of their architects, we find no 
trace of alphabetical knowledge, and 
only very rude approaches to ideogra- 
phic representations. The spirals, zig- 
zags, and semblances of shields, wheels, 
and palm-branches, observed at New- 
grange, or at Lockmariaker, are pos- 
sibly to be found also at Saturnia, 
at Chittoor—if Captain Newbold’s 
observation can be depended on—or 
wherever else the same type of tomb 
may be repeated; but the Etruscans, 
from whatever part of the world they 


apartments with galleries and laby- 
rinths, such as we have lately noticed 
in connexion with the subject of se- 
pulchral architecture generally. But 
the house-like arrangements are those 
which will most interest the reader. 
These are found strikingly exempli- 
fied at Cervetri, the Cre of the an- 
cients, mother of the Ceremonia of Pa- 
gan, and toa great extent of Christian, 
Rome. Cervetri, about midway be- 
) 

tween Rome and Civita Vecchia, is a 
compact little town, seated in a valley 
between two insulated hills, the more 
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southern of which was occupied by the 
ancient city, and the more northern 
by its Necropolis. This latter emi- 
nence, called the Banditaccia, and 
comprising fully forty times the area 
of the modern town, is laid out in 
streets and avenues of ae and 
presents all the appearance of a city 
of sepulchres :— 


** This Banditaccia is a singular place 
—a Brobdignag warren, studded with 
mole-hills. It confirmed the impression 
I had received at Bieda and other sites, 
that the cemeteries of the Etruscans 
were often intentional representations of 
their cities. Here were ranges of tombs 
hollowed in low cliffs, rarely more than 
fifteen feet high, not piled one on an- 
other, as at Bieda, but onthe same level, 
facing each other as in streets, and 
sometimes branching off laterally into 
smaller lanes or alleys. In one part 
was a spacious square or piazza, sur- 
rounded by tombs instead of houses... . 
Within the tombs the an: ulogy was pre- 
served. Many had a large ce ntral cham- 
ber, with others of a smaller size open- 
ing upon it, lighted by windows in the 

wall of roc k, which served as a partition, 
This centrai chamber represented the 
atrium of Etruscan houses, whence 
it was borrowed by the Romans; and 
the chambers around it the ¢riclinia, 
for each had a bench of rock round 
three of its sides, on which the dead had 
lain, reclining in efligy, as at a banquet. 
The ce ilings of all the chambers had 
the usual beams and rafters hewn in the 
rock.” 


To complete the resemblance, the 
chamber is occasionally furnished, not 
only with its triclinium of couches, 
ranged round the wall, but with chairs 
and footstools carved out of the 
rock. The ceilings also sometimes ex- 
hibit the imitation, in stone, of wicker 
varpentry-work, and the walls of pa- 
nelling. In some cases a pillar in 
the chief apartment supports a 
~arved beam, to which the imitation- 
rafters of the roof slope up from each 
side wall, indicating that the edifice so 
imitated consisted of but one story. 
On the whole, from these interiors 
we may form a tolerably accurate idea 
of the arrangements of an ancient 
Etruscan dwelling-house ; as, from the 
various articles found in the tombs, 
we may of their furniture, arms, or- 
naments, and utensils. But the paint- 
ings on the walls make us acquainted 


stone- 
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with their manners, and let us very 
fully into their notions of life, and 
death, and human destiny. 

They appear to have been an ex- 
treme sly luxurious people, addicted in 
life to wine, feasting, dancing, and 
dalliance, and unwilling to forget their 
enjoyments even in the grave. For the 
walls of these tombs are very gene- 
rally covered with representations of 
banquets and carousals, i in which, con- 
trary to the practice at Greek enter- 
tainments, the wives of the convives 
are seen reclining beside them, and 
partake of their sepulchral jollity. 
Some of the Italian antiquaries, how- 
ever, are too strongly imbued with 
Greek notions to admit that these fe- 
male figures can be other than courte- 
sans, and exclaim against the scandal 
of supposing that staid matrons should 
appear, like modern Englishwomen or 
Frenchwomen, at table with their hus. 
bands. But the dancing-girls, and 
other female figures of that class, 
who are also occasionally introduced 
in these scenes, differ too evidently 
from the sedate and modest occu- 
pants of the banque sting couches 
to leave that opinion any reasonable 
show of probability. The festal cha. 
racter of these anomalous scenes was 
carried even further in the efligies 
of the dead, which reclined on the 
stone couc she ‘8 surrounding the sepul- 
chral chamber. With gob lets in their 
hands, and brows crowned with chap- 
lets, these images of deceased vo- 
luptuaries, s still present the aspect of 
enjoyment. A tranquil luxurious ease 
perv ‘ades their limbs and countenances. 
Battles, death-struggles, gorgons, and 
chimeras, griffins, and centaurs, fill 
the panellings of the stone couches 
on which they repose, with forms of 
vehement action, of wrath and ter- 
ror ; but they lie easily and peacefully, 
like satiated guests, ‘who having used 
all that was good at the table of life, 
leave others to consume, in wrath and 
suffering, the dregs and bitter rem- 
nants. Such a group of sepulchral 
Sybarites may be seen in one of the 
recently opened tombs at Perugia :— 


* When a toreh is lighted you per- 
ceive yourself to be in a spacious cham- 
ber, with a very lofty roof, carved into 
the form of beam and rafters, but with 
an extraordinarily high pitch ; the slopes 
forming an angle of 45° with the hori- 
zon, instead of 20° or 25° as usual. 
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The dimensions are 24 feet long, 12 
wide, and about 16 high. Onthis cham- 
ber open nine others, of much smaller 
size, all empty, save one at the further 
end, where a party of revellers, each ona 
snow-white couch, with chapleted brow, 
torque-decorated neck, and goblet in 
hand, lie—a petrifaction of conviviality— 
in solemn mockery of the pleasures to 
which for ages on ages they have bidden 
adieu.” 


These ghostly banqueters, it appears 
by the inse riptions, were of the family 
of the Volumnii, of kin possibly to 
the wife of Coriolanus, and of the 
same widely- -spread clan named also 
in Vermiglioli’s inscription. The 
couches generally constitute the cof- 
fins which hold the ashes of the person 
represented. The effigy reposes in a 
sasy attitude, reclining generally on 
the left elbow, onthe lid. The goblet 
is replaced by the mirror or patera in 
the hands of the female effigies; but 
in the festive scenes painted on the 
walls, the femalesalso reach their hands 
to the wine cup. Signor Campanari has 
assembled a company of these recum- 
bent figures in a pretty garden at Tos- 

canella :-— 


‘“‘“The garden is a most singular 
place. You seem transported to some 
scene of Arabian romance, where the 
people are all turned to stone, or lie 
spell-bound, awaiting the touch of a 
magician’s wand to restore them to life 
and activity. All round the garden, 
under the close-embowering shade of 
trellised vines, beneath the drooping 
boughs of the weeping willow, the rosy 
bloom of the oleander, or the golden 
fruit of the orange and citron, form- 
ing in fact the borders to the flower- 
beds, there 
aristocratic dignity, portly matrons be- 
decked with jewels, stout youths and 
graceful siden, reclining on the lids 
of their coffins, or rather on their fes- 
tive couches, meeting with fixed stony 
stare the astonishment of the stran- 
a It is as strange a place 
as may well be conceived. In the gar- 
den wall is a doorway. The door 
opens into what seems an Etruscan se- 
pulehre. . It is a spacious vaulted 
chamber, and contains ten sarcophagi— 
a family group—each individual reclining 
in efligy on his own coffin. It is a ban- 
queting hall of the dead, for they lie 
here in festive attitude and attire, yet 
in utter silence and gloom, each with a 
goblet in his hand, from which he seems 
to be pledging his fellows. This solemn 
earousal, this mockery of mirth, re- 
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minded me of that wild blood-curdling 
song of Procter’s :— 


* King Death was a rare old fellow— 

He sat where no sun could shine ; 
And he lifted his hand so yellow, 
And poured out his coal-black wine, 

Hurrah! hurrah ! 

Hurrah for the coal-black wine !'" 


The flesh of all the figures has been 
painted red, the colour, it is said, 
beatification ; and Mr. Dennis inclines 
to the opinion of those who regard the 
effigy so painted as an expression of 
the apotheosis of the deceased, and 
refers to Horace’s allusion to the dei- 
fied Augustus :— 


* Quos inter Augustus recumbens, 


Purpureo bibit ore nectar.” 


To a people so addicted to the sen- 
sual pleasures of life, death must have 
worn a peculiarly gloomy and terrible 
aspect ; and the fatal messenger in all 
their representations testifies to their 
dread of the abhorred change” by 
his hideous appearance. Armed with 
a huge hammer, the symbol of all the 
infernal spirits in these pictures, hav- 
ing the features and complexion of a 
negro, snakes twisted in his locks, or 
encircling his brawny arms, the hideous 
Charon, the conductor of the Etrus- 
can ghosts is seen heading dismal pro- 
cessions of spirits descending to the 
lower world. Sometimes he appears 
leading the “pale horse,” on which a 
dise mbodie d equestr ian rides to judg. 
ment; a slave behind, bearing a sack 
full of provisions for the way. In all 
these re presente itions, whether leading 
off the warrior from battle, the infant 
from the mother’s breast, or the bride 
from the marriage feast, the Etruscan 
Charon appears in the strong language 
of our author “ablack, hideous, brute- 
eared demon,” armed either with snakes 
or with his terrible mallet. We are 
not sufficiently versed in Samothracian 
mysteries to say whether Braun, the 
German expositor of these symbols, 
have any good grounds for alleging 
that this huge hammer is the mystical 
emblem of the Cabiri ; but we may 
venture to smile at a certain sanguine 
hyperborean who sees in it the ham- 
mer of Scandinavian Thor; and to 
submit that possibly the nearest ana- 
logy is that suggested by Inghirami, 
who refers to the Turkish superstition 
of demons punishing wretched souls 
with the blows of hammers, as noticed 
by our own oriental traveller, Po- 
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cocke, It is but seldom we find any 
characteristics of the ancient mariner, 
*‘the pilot of the livid lake,” about 
his Etruscan namesake. Sometimes 
an object is observed in his hand which 
may be taken for an oar or rudder. 
But, generally, the idea of the de- 
ceased crossing a water of any kind 
on the journey to Orcus does not ap- 
pear to have been present to the de- 
signers of these tombs. On the con- 
trary, the departing spirit is led away 
mounted, as if to an equestrian ren- 
dezvous, or horse. fair of the dead :— 


“On an urn, on the lid of which he 
reclines in effigy, a youth is represented 
on horseback, about to start on that 
journey from which no traveller returns. 
His little sister rushes in, and strives to 
stay the horse’s steps. In vain; the 
relentless messenger of death seizes the 
bridle, and hurries him away. 

** An unskilled hand, but one informed 
With genius, had the marble warmed 
With that pathetic life.’ 

‘*There are many such family sepa- 
rations, all of deep interest. ‘The most 
common is the parting of husband and 
wife, embracing for the last time. That 
such is the import, is proved by the fatal 
horse, in waiting to convey him or her to 
another world; and a genius, or it may 
be grim Charun himself, in readiness as 
conductor, and a slave, with a large 
sack on his shoulder, to accompany 
them, intimating the length and dreari- 
ness of the journey, while his relatives 
and little ones stand around, mourning 
his departure. Here the man is already 
mounted, driven away by Charun with 
his hammer, while a female genius af- 
fectionately throws her arm round the 
neck of the disconsolate widow, and 
tries to assuage her grief. Here again 
the man has mounted, and a group of 
females rush out frantically to stop 
him. In some, the parting takes place 
at a column, the bourne that cannot be 
repassed—the living on this side, the 
dead on that; or at a doorway, one 
within, the other without, giving the 
last squeeze of the hand, ere the door 
closes up on one for ever.” 


In connexion with these pictures of 


the dead riding to the world of spirits 
on horseback, a quick imagination 
may recall the ballad of ‘‘ Leonora” — 


“ Ho, ho! the dead can ride apace— 
Dost fear to ride with me ?” 


The horse of the dead, himself, is 
found elaborately drawn and painted 
on the walls of the Grotta Campana at 
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Veii. ‘* His neck and fore-hand are 
red, with yellow spots; his head black ; 
mane and tail yellow; hindquarters 
and near leg black; near fore-leg 
corresponding with his body ; off legs 
yellow, spotted with red.” On this 
piebald steed sits the soul, naked, 
while Charon marches in front, with 
his hammer on his shoulder. <A gra- 
dient sphynx and rampant leopard 
bring up the rear of this grotesque 
yet dismal procession. 

The condition of the soul, after 
reaching its journey’s end, is shown in 
other frescos. Here we may notice a 
remarkable distinction between the 
Pagan and Christian conceptions of a 
future state. In the former, all dis- 
tinct ideas of retribution are confined 
to the event of punishment. Ixion 
and his wheel, Tantalus and his draught 
of water, Sisyphus and his stone, Pro- 
metheus, the Danaides, are more dis- 
tinct, perhaps more dreadful, pictures 
of punishment than any even of the 
‘*Inferno” of Dante. It cannot be 
said with truth—as thoughtless preach- 
ers sometimes tell unlearned congre- 
gations—that these people had no idea 
of the punishments which await the 
wicked in a future state of existence. 
On the contrary, the hell of the Pa- 
gans had a singularly distinct and 
vivid realisation in their minds, less 
dreadful than that which revelation 
discloses to us, chiefly because less 
awfully obscure, and less in contrast 
with a state of happiness. For, while 
they entertained these vivid notions of 
the fate of the wicked, they had no 
conception of anything resembling the 
Christian heaven. 

All distinctness disappears as we 
enter the melancholy meadows of As- 
phodel, which constituted their sha- 
dowy image of Elysium. Macpherson 
never imagined more misty outlines, 
or peopled his heath of Lodi with forms 
more pale and unsubstantial. Well 
might Achilles, in such an Elysium, 
declare— 

* Renowned Ulysses! think not death a theme 

Of consolation. I had rather live 

The servile hind for hire, and eat the bread 


Of some man scantily himself sustained, 
Than sovereign empire hold o’er all the shades.” 


This superior distinctness of the 
ainful side of the picture of futurity, 
is as observable in the Etruscan as 
in the later Pagan representations. 
Among the earliest discovered tombs 
at Tarquinii, was one found in 1699. 
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“Tt was illustrative of the religious 
creed of the Etruscans, representing 
souls in the charge of winged genil. 
Three of these souls, in the form of 
naked men, were suspended by their 
hands from the roof of the chamber. 
The demons stood by, one with a mal- 
let, some with torches, and some with 
singular nondescript instruments, with 
which they seemed about to torment 
the bodies of their victims.” In all 
cases where it is represented, the gate 
of Orcus appears surrounded by forms 
of terror—wild beasts, gorgons, snakes, 
and furies brandishing their torches. 
It would be tedious to go through 
even an imperfect enumeration of the 


various modes in which this sense of 


future punishment is indicated on 
those monuments. And, as opposed 
to this gloomy view of futurity, there 
appeared little or nothing consolatory, 
unless we suppose the banquets and 
revelries to have relation to the world 
beyond, instead of on this side, the 
grave. But this seems little proba- 
ble; for, were it so, we might look to 
find angel ministrants, or other similar 
marks of a celestial banquet. But in 
these scenes, everything is of earth— 
earthy. But this is a subject on 
which much difference of opinion 
prevails among those better compe- 
tent to judge than parties writing and 
speculating at a distance from the 
actual monuments. ‘¢ Inghirami re- 
gards such scenes as the apotheosis of 
virtuous souls; that the figures sym- 
bolise the souls of the departed, thus 
depicted in the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures, because the ancients had no 
other way of representing the delights 
of Elysium.” If so, we, who possess 
a worthier belief and knowledge, may 
be the more thankful; for even the 
dreary wastes of Asphodel were prefe- 
rable to a heaven of debauchery. 
Equal uncertainty exists as to the 
meaning of the subordinate orna- 
ments of these interiors. In the cir- 
cular disc, between dolphins, which is 
sometimes seen in the internal gable 
of these chambers, one set of inter- 
preters see a sun rising from the 
waters, and typifying the resurrection 
from the grave; others, a mere conven- 
tional ornament, without meaning, or 
further object than the decorative 
filling up of that portion of the wall. 
The former explanation seems, indeed, 
very fanciful; but in the attempt to 
read these paintings symbolically, it 


is hardly possible to stay the excur- 
sions of the imagination. As an in- 
stance of the lengths to which the 
fancy, over-engaged, will hurry on the 
speculative interpreter, take Professor 
Orioli’s reading of the paintings in the 
interior of the Grotta de Pompei, at 
Tarquinii. In the sepulchres of the 
Etruscans generally, as well as in 
their cities, circuses, amphitheatres, 
and temples, Orioli sees “ a secret al- 
lusion to the economy of the universe 
and its grand divisions.” The tomb 
in question— 


“‘Manifestly figures the kingdom of 
shades and the infernal world. The 
pillar in the centre is the chief of the 
five mountains which were supposed to 
support our globe. The surrounding 
frieze expresses this still better in the 
language of art; for its upper portion, 
with waves and dolphins, indicates most 
clearly the sea, which covers the infer- 
nal world, and surrounds our globe; 
and the lower, with rose-flowers, indi- 
cates the infernal world itself, which 
has its own peculiar vegetation. Nor 
are the mutules and triglyphs without 
meaning; for, as in architecture they 
represent beams and rafters, so here 
they are hieroglyphical of the skeleton 
and frame-work of the infernal world, 
and of its great mountain—a bold artis- 
tic metaphor, which of rocks makes 
beams; but not less bold than that 
other, which of the waves of the sea 
makes a meander-pattern.” 


The peculiar vegetation of the in- 
fernal world, we should rather have 
supposed, would be indicated by a 
different kind of Flora from that 
which yields the blushing rose— 


* Not such as earth out of her fruitful womb 
Throws forth to man, sweet and well-savoured, 
But direful deadly black, both leafe and bleom ; 
Fit to adorne the dead, and decke the dreary 

toombe— . 
As mournfull cypresse, grown in greatest store, 
And trees of bitter gall; and henben sad ; 
Dead sleeping poppy and black hellebore, 
Cold coloquintida, and tetra mad, 
Mortall samnitis ; and cicuta bad, 
With which the unjust Athenians made to dy 
Wise Socrates—” 


But it is time for us to emerge from 
the damp atmosphere of the tombs, 
and leave the dead to rest in peace. 
The sun of Tuscany shines genially on 
the world without ; the air is full of 
life and fragrance, and on every side 
are objects of delight for the educated 
or the curious eye. If we seek further 
antiquarian enjoyments, we may find 
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them in twenty city-sites, with their 
Cyclopean walls and gates, their thea- 
ar and citadels. We may search round 
the rocky sides of the Isola Farnese for 
the mine in the rock by which Camillus 
let his Roman soldiery into the citadel 
of Veii. We may measure the great 


stones in the fragmentary walls of 


Cortona, of Coza, or Ruselle, or ad- 
mire the vast blocks forming the arch 
discovered by Mr. Dennis, on the 
Macr ra, In all such excursions we shall 
have an intelligent guide and a de- 
lightful companion in our author. The 
field is so wide, and the objects so di- 
versified, that we have not attempted, 
and do not mean to attempt any topo- 
graphical arrangement in this notice ; 
nor do we think it would repay the 
toil of the cursory reader to be told 
how far apart are Veii and Perugia, 
or by what route he might, with most 
economy of time and money, travel 
from Rome to Carrara, or vice versa ; 
and the reader who seriously proposes 
to undertake such a tour, would not 
rest satisfied with our description, 
when another so much more complete 
ean be had in Mr. Dennis’s volumes. 
But we cannot refrain from taking a 
prospect from the summit of the Ci- 
minian Mount, about mid-way be- 
tween Rome on the south, and the La- 
go di Bolsena on the north, the Tiber 
on the east, and the sea on the west, 
of the surrounding plain, in which 
within the range of a keen eye are 
situated most of the chief places of 
note in Etruscan story. That dread 
Ciminian forest of which we have read 
in Livy—how the senate advised Fa- 
bius not to risk the destruction of his 
army by entering its trackless Jaby- 
rinths, and how all Rome was horror- 
struck to hear of his having marched 
through it notwithstanding—is still re- 
represented by thick, wolf-breeding 
woods round the base of the mountain. 
Mr. Dennis’s guide showed him a tree 
where, when a boy, he had taken re- 
fuge from a pack of wolves. The tree 
was young and pliant, and bent fear- 
fully beneath him; and he often ex- 
pec ‘ted to be cast dow n during the time 
the fierce brutes remained gaping for 
him, as for a ripe fruit ready to drop 
from the branch. But let us ascend 
the hill, and take our survey of the 
great plain of Etruria :— 


‘Who has not hailed with delight 
the view from the summit of the long 


steep ascent which rises from the shores 
of the lake to the shoulder of the moun- 
tain?—for from this height, if the day 
be clear, he will obtain his first view of 
Rome. There lies the vast, variegated 
expanse of the Campagna at his feet, 
with its frame-work of sea and moun- 
tain. There stands Soracte in the 
midst, which, 
* From out the plain 
Hleaves like a long-swept wave, about to break, 
And on the curl hangs, pausing.’ 


‘ The white convent of San Silvestro 
gleams on its dark craggy crest, as 
though it were an altar to the god of 
poetry and light on this his favourite 
mountain. There sweeps the long range 
of Apennines, in grey or purple masses, 
or rearing some giant, hoary peak, into 
the blue heaven. There flows the Tiber 
at their feet, from time to time sparkling 
in the sun, as it winds through the un- 
dulating plain. Therein the southern 
horizon swells the Alban Mount, with 
its soft flowing outlines; and there, ap- 
parently at its foot, lies Rome herself, 
nee le more by the cupola of 

. Peter’s than by the white line of her 
buildings. Well, traveller, mayest thou 
gaze; for even in her present fallen 
state— 

* Possis nihil, urbe Roma 
Visere majus,’ 


Nor must the dense and many-tinted 
woods, which clothe the slopes of the 
mountain around and beneath, be passed 
without notice. It is the Ciminian fo- 
rest, still as in olden times the terror 
of the Roman, and still with its majestic 
oaks and chesnuts vindicating its 
ancient reputation—silv@ sunt consuli 
digna ! 

** On descending from the crest of 
the pass, on the road to Viterbo, a new 
scene broke on my view. . . . It was the 
great Etruscan plain, the fruitful mo- 
ther of cities renowned before Rome 
was—where arose, flourished, and fell 
that nation which from this plain, as 
from a centre, extended its dominion 
over the greater part of Italy; giving 
laws, arts, and institutions to the sur- 
rounding tribes, and to Rome itself, the 


twin-sister of Greece in the work of 


civilizing Europe. . With what 
pride must an Etruscan have regarded 
this scene two thousand five hundred 
years since. The numerous cities in the 
plain were so many trophies of the 
power and civilization of his nation. 
There stood Volsinii, renowned for her 
wealth and arts, on the shores of her 
crater-lake ; there ‘Tuscania reared her 
towers in the we there Vulci shone 
out from the plain, and Cosa from 
the mountain; and there Tarquinii, 
chief of all, asserted her metropolitan 
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supremacy, from her cliff-bound heights. 
Nearer still, his eye must have rested 
on city after city—some in the plain, 
and others at the foot of the slope be- 
neath him; while the mountains in the 
horizon must have carried his thoughts 
to the glories of Clusium, Perusia, Cor- 
tona, Vetulonia, Volaterrz, and other 
cities of the great Etruscan confedera- 
tion. How changed is now the sceve! 
Save Tuscania, which still retains her 
site, all within view, are now desolate. 
Tarquinii has left scarce a vestige of 
her greatness on the grass-grown 
heights she once occupied. The very 
site of Volsinii is forgotten; silence has 
long reigned in the crumbling theatre 
of Ferentum; the plough yearly fur- 
rows the bosom of Vulci; the fox, the 
owl, and the bat, are the sole tenants of 
the vaults within the ruined walls of 
Cosa; and of the vest, the greater part 
have neither building, habitant, nor 
name—nothing but thesepulchres around 
them to prove they ever had an exis- 
tence. 

‘** Did he turn to the southern side of 
the mountain ?—his eye wandered from 
city to city of no less renown, studding 
the plain beneath him—Veii, Fidenz, 
Falerii, Fescennium, Capena, Nepete, 
Sutrium ; all these powerful, wealthy, 
and independent. Little did he foresee 
that yon small town on the banks of the 
Tiber would prove the destruction of 
them all, and even of his nation, name, 
and language.” 


Of all the objects here within ken, 
there is none more suggestive of 
curious speculation than the walls 
of Cosa above-mentioned. Cosa 
stood on an isolated hill on the 
coast. It is at present called An- 
sedonia, and is utterly desert. But 
the walls are of that peculiar polygo- 
nal masonry which marks the Cyclo- 
pean works of Magna Grecia rather 
than of Etruria; and much contention 
has been bred among the learned in 
ancient architecture, both as to their 
authors and as to their age. Their re- 
mains exhibit a magnificent specimen 
of polygonal masonry. The stones 
appear to have been planed to a uni- 
form surface by the chisel, after their 
erection, and the exterior wherever the 
wall remains standing, is to this day 
‘* as smooth as a billiard-table.” The 
joints also are so perfect that it is with 
difficulty a knife-blade can be insert- 
ed: so that the wall at a little distance 
looks as if it were covered with a 
smooth coat of plaster, scratched over 
with strange diagrams. These are the 
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outlines of the polygonal blocks, often 
eight or nine feet long, by four or five 
feet thick. At intervals square towers 
project from the wall, serving, in a 
rude way, the office of modern bastions. 
We shall not follow Mr. Dennis into 
his discussion of Micali’s theory, 
from which he dissents, that these po- 
lygonal structures are of later date 
than the rectangular masonry of the 
walls of most of the other Etruscan 
cities ; but he assigns reasons which 
appear conclusive for discarding the 
theory that masonry of that kind arose 
from the local necessity of consulting 
the natural cleavage of the rock ; 
showing, as he does, abundant ex- 
amples of rock having a natural poly- 
gonal cleavage, cut and squared into 
the one species; and of rock not na- 
turally colvauadl in its cleavage, cut 
and bevelled into the other. It would 
appear from what Prescott tells us, 
that the early Peruvians practised this 
method of building ; and Dr. Petrie 
has brought to light a number of ex- 
amples of such masonry in its ruder 
stages, in the ancient stone forts of Ire- 
land. It appears tobe as wide-spread as 
the Cromlech. We would suggest to 
future explorers of central Italy, where 
the noblest polygonal constructions 
are found, to make a diligent search 
for the necropolises of these Cyclopean 
cities. Should their sepulchres turn 
out to be of the cromlech kind, they 
might furnish some further hints to- 
wards clearing up the Pelasgic mystery. 
As the evidences at present stand, 
there seems some considerable degree 
of reason for regarding the Pelasgi as 
a migratory race of warlike masons, 
the great fort-builders of the ancient 
world; and this polygonal method their 
characteristic architectural style. That 
it may have been taken up and imitated 
by Volscians, and Sabines, and other 
nations alleged not to be Pelasgic, may 
be true; and that in those nice dis. 
tinctions between polygonal and ho- 
rizontal courses in the same wall—a 
diversity, which often occurs—critics 
may carry their refinements beyond 
the bounds of reason and probability, 
may be admitted; but the broad dis- 
tinction observable between the modes 
of construction generally practised in 
Magna Grecia and Etruria, does with 
great probability indicate a difference 
of origin in the nations by whom the 
respective works were erected. The 
question, however, is one on which it 
= 
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would be presumptuous to offer a 
decided judgment. We hear in Ire- 
land of the tradition amongst us of 
a race of builders, spe: aking a mys- 
terious dialect, and skilled in the oc- 
eult sciences. Making all allowances 
for exaggeration and uncertainty, 
these traces, faint as they are, may 
yet be of use in connecting further 
facts as they shall arise hereafter. For 
the present, truth will be best served 
by the unambitious inquirer, who shall 
with most accuracy collect such new 
facts as come within his own observa- 
tion, leaving the glory and the strife 
of final induction to those who shall 
be fortunate enough to come into a 
world better provided than ours now 
is with archaic museums. 

Museums of Etruscan antiquities are 
found in most of the cities and towns 
ofthispartofItaly. The collections, ex- 
cept at Rome and Florence, are usually 
in the hands of private virtuosi, whose 
circumstances do not admit of their 


keeping their treasures long together. 
There is, however, such an abundance 
of objects, especially ofancient pottery, 
that no one need be at a loss for speci- 
mens of whatever is most characteris- 
ticin Etruscan mythology and manners, 
for it is chiefly in their pottery that 


these matters are represented. Of 
their pottery, the most singular, though 
by no means the most beautiful kind, 
is that black ware of Chiusi, the an- 
cient Clusium, of which Mr. Dennis 
gives several representations. The best 
specimen of this “‘creta nera,” as it is 
called, are to be seen at Florence; for 
as yet, Mr. Dennis states, they have 
not got anything of that kind ‘at the 
Vatican, Louvre, or British Museum. 
The articles of this ware are characte- 
rised by stiff and grotesque figures, 
apparently of mythological 1 impor t, and 
afford abundant material for mystical 
speculation. 

One prevalent form is that of a jug, 
with a cover, crested often with the 
figure of a cock, and having on each 
side of the spout, an eye. Below, in 
parallel bands, are seen monstrous 
forms of gorgons and chimeras. . An- 
other singular shape given to this 
black ware is what is called a focolare, 
or tray-like article, raise: don feet, and 
open at one side, probably for the pur- 
pose of exposing the objects contained 
init to the fire. ‘These objects have, 
in general, a not remote resemblance 
to the apparatus of a modern tea-tray, 
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cups, spoons, bowls, and pots, in which, 
for want of better, a housekeeper could 
still make tea very successfully, The 
black hue of the pottery is supposed 
to have been imparted by enclosing the 
object with a coating of saw- dust, or 
other carbonaceous matter, in a cover 
of clay, and subjecting it to heat, so 
that the smoke ‘from the combustion 
might penetrate its pores. ‘The repre- 
sentations of vessels of this species, 
given by Mr. Dennis, are highly curi- 
ous. The resemblance to ear ly "Greek 
and Egyptian art is very observable ; 
but we do not perceive so strongly the 
Babylonish analogies, which late spe- 
culations might have led us to expect. 
It is evident that the whole mythology 
of the Greeks, togethe r with a gre vat, 
portion of their alleged history, is here 
repei ated from an Etruscan edition, 
and with an Etruscan variety of cos- 
tume and of incident. Which is the 
original ?—or, if neither be the original, 
where shall we look for the parent 
myth? These are questions which 
will probab ly exercise the European 
ac. ade mies for some time to come, 

The number of Etruscan vessels of 
various descriptions, discovered from 
time to time, is so great, that the 
classification and identification of them 
by their respective Greek and Latin 
names alone constitute a considerable 
department in antiqus ian learning. 
Mr, Dennis has given, ina prelimins ary 
chapter, the names and characteris tic 
outlines of six classes, comprising 
twenty-seven varieties of jugs, jars, 
cups, ewers, &c., which the aspirant 
to connoisseurship in such matters 
would do well to study, before proceed- 
ing to inspect the contents of the mu- 
seums, One form, that of the mug, 
the bottom of whic sh forms the head of 
an animal, called rhyton, we recognise 
as the same seen in the hands of cer- 
tain females, in one of Bottas’ Nine- 
vitish processions. The rhyton, from 
its form, could only stand when 
inverted ; hence its contents had to be 
despatched before setting it down, and 
its introduction is consequently or 
»0sed to indicate a determined drink- 
ing-bout. But, for the learning on this 
head, including much curious matter 
respecting the free use of wine among 
the Etruscan woman, and its restricted 
use by the ladies of Rome, we must 
refer to Mr. Dennis’s note (vol. ii., p. 
94); for, our own space, though we 
hope we cannot say so of our reader’s 
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interest, is nearly exhausted; and al- 
though much might still be said of re- 
ligion and laws, arms and trinkets, 
among this interesting pe ople , we must 
for the present take leave of them, and 
of their learned illustrator. 

We have so little to object to in Mr. 
Dennis’s work, that, contrary to our 
usual custom, we have reserved any 
censure we deem necessary for the end 
of our notice. We have, in the first 
place, to regret the paucity of illustra- 
tions. A work of so much le: arning 
and variety, dealing with structural 
and artificial remains, ought to have 
the aid of the engraver in almost every 
page. It is true, many of the subjects 
should be re petitions of drawings al- 
ready published in other works ; but 
where it is no objection to the text, 
that the greater portion of it deals 
with objects which have been described 
before, it would equally little lie as an 
— to the illustration that the 

same subject had been already repre- 
sented, as may 
almost all our former English publica- 
tions, in Inghirami, Micali, or the perio- 
dical annals of the Institute. As it is, 
however, the two volumes contain 
about one hundred illustrations, and 


maps, of all sizes; but in a work of 


eleven hundred pages, dealing with the 
ten thousand curious matters and spe- 
culations here assembled, this amount 
of pictorial help is not enough; and 
we pray the publisher, in his second 
edition, to provide the additional and 
adequate supply. 

Our other objection is of a more se- 
rious kind. Mr. Dennis sometimes 
suffers himself to be drawn from the 
gravity of his subject into little levities, 
designed, we suppose, to conciliate 
popul: wity. The despicable frivolities 
to which the re sading public of England 
have been of late years habituate d, ms Ly 
not unnaturally have led booksellers to 
believe that a sustained and se rupulous 
gravity would not be acceptable to the 
mass of their customers; but ascholar 
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ought to repress, with the sternest se- 
verity, every suggestion, whether of 
his publishe r’s orof his ownoriginating, 
tending to compromise the dignity of 
his calling, by letting down his work 
to the base level of what is called the 
light literature of the day. There is 
no elegance of se holarship, no graceful 
turn of fancy, no cheerful sally of hu- 
mour, to be suppressed or sacrificed ; 
but they ought to be indulged in, oud 
modo, and with this consideration be- 
fore the writer's mind, that to come 
in contact, in even a passing way, with 
the herd of writers for the million, is a 
contamination. But if we expunge 
half-a-dozen crude jocularities, and 
two or three easy phrases, which do 
not set the reader at his ease, we 
should have nothing to find fault with 
in Mr. Dennis’s truly erudite and 
agreeable volumes, 

Looking at our bookseller’s tables, 
at the beginning of this ye ar, We see, 
indeed, a great and auspicious im- 
provement on the frivolous wares of 
the five preceding springs. The me- 
dizeval follies have subsided into a few 
gaudy folios of German texts and 
gilded arabesques, in thecas of gutta- 
percha, The ‘‘ ruffling” serials have 
shrunk to one or two feeble burlesques. 
The caricaturists and revilers of the 
Irish have almost ceased to offend us 
with the simplicity of their Irish scul- 
lions, the coarsenesses of their Irish kit- 
chen-wenches and washerwomen, and 
the brutalities of their drunken Irish 
squires. Instead of these, we now find 
substantial food for intelligent minds, 
in books of travel, history, antiquities, 
and natural and mental philosophy. 
We have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, in this reformation, Dublin and 
Edinburgh have set the example, and 
that whatever influence our own opi- 
nion may have had, the change is in 
accordance with the sentiments and 
wishes from time to time expressed in 
the pages of Tue Dusiis University 
Macazine. 
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THE MASSACRE OF SAINT BARTHOLOMEW. 


THE massacre perpetrated in Paris, on 
the eve of Saint Bartholomew, a.p. 
1572, was at once the most horrible 
of tragedies, and the most miserable of 
farces ; historians have vied with each 
other in giving to it all the dignity of 
which atrocious wickedness is suscep- 
tible. Men have felt that injury would 
be done to the memory of the victims 
if it was found that they were sacri- 
ficed to a wretched court intrigue, and 
not to some grand scheme of iniquitous 
policy designed to change the destinies 
of Europe. The truth is that there 
was no clever contrivance, no extensive 
plot, and no deep laid conspiracy ; and 
to us the horror of the butchery is 
or aggravated by finding that the 

emoralising influence of bigotry could 
have wrought such wide destruction 
on so short a notice. 

We possess ample materials for a 
complete investigation of all the cir- 
cumstances connected with this awful 
event. The most important are the 
«Correspondence of the French Am- 
bassadors in England with their own 
Court,” “ The Memoirs of Margaret 
of Valois,” the Narrative, published by 
Henryl1I., when King of Poland, “‘ The 
Life and Letters of Admiral Coligny,” 
and the “ Memoirs of Tavannes, La 
None, L’Estoile,” and several other 
contemporaries, who were all more 
or less personally connected with the 
events. From these we shall endea- 
vour to frame a narrative which will 
at once afford a consistent detail of 
events, and at the same time bring to 
light the motives of the actors. But 
before doing so we must introduce our 
readers to the actors themselves. 

Catherine de Medicis figures as the 
prima donna in this and in many other 
tragedies of the sixteenth century. 
She is usually described as a sanguinary 
bigot, but with her bigotry was sub- 
servient to ambition ; in fact the zeal 
for Catholicism cannot be regarded as 
extravagant, since she sought the hand 
of Queen Elizabeth for each of her 
three sons successively, and when she 
had reason to hope that the youngest 
would be successful, she took care to 
intimate, as a recommendation, that 


he was favorably disposed towards the 
Protestant religion. Catherine was a 
great adept in poisons ; it was said that 
she brought with her from Italy the 
terrible secrets of the Borgias, and 
that she was as unscrupulous in the 
use of them as Lucrece Borgia her- 
self ; the deaths laid to her charge are 
too numerous to be credited, nor is 
there any one of the cases sufficiently 
authenticated to be received as decisive 
evidence, though several justify a very 
high degree of suspicion. Likesmost 
of the Italians of that day Catherine 
was excessively credulous ; she was a 
firm believer in astrology, fortune-tel- 
ling, and necromancy ; her most trust- 
ed advisers were pretended adepts in 
magic, and public report added that 
these persons also assisted her in the 
preparation and ministration of poi- 
sons. 

The Cardinal of Lorraine is the 
only person that has insinuated any 
imputation on Catherine’s conjugal 
fidelity ; he has left it on record that 
none of the children of Henry II. re- 
sembled the king, except his natural 
daughter, Diana, and that Catherine’s 
sons and daughters were so very unlike 
each other that they were suspected to 
have had different fathers. There does 
not appear to be any just foundation 
for this suspicion ; but though Cathe. 
rine may not have been unchaste her- 
self, she showed little regard for chas- 
tity in others. When she arrived in 
France as dauphiness, she found that 
though Francis I. wore the crown, all 
the power of the state was wielded by 
his mistress, the Duchess d’Etampes, 
and she at once exerted herself to win 
the support of the royal favorite. She 
not only paid open court to the royal 
mistress, but even ridiculed the scru- 
ples of those who refused to pay ho- 
mage to unwedded love. For this she 
was properly punished in the next 
reign ; her husband, on ascending the 
throne, openly took the Duchess of 
Valentinois as his mistress, dividing his 
authority between her and the Consta- 
ble Montmorenci, tothe utter exclusion 
of the queen. When Montmorenci, 
who had quarrelled with the royal 
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mistress, sought to obtain some share 
of power for Catherine, the king said 
to him, “ My good gossip, you do not 
know iny wife; she is one of the 
greatest vixens in the world; if she 
was admitted to a share in the admi- 
nistration, she would throw everything 
into confusion.” 

But Catherine soon organised a 
power of her own, which soon became 
most influential in the state; she or- 
ganised the celebrated “ brigade of 
beauty ;” she assembled in her court 
the fairest daughters of France; she 
encouraged, rather than tolerated, a 
gallantry which closely bordered on 
licentiousness, so that an English Pu- 
ritan called her ladies “ the graces and 
disgraces of Christendom.” These 
ladies were more formidable than ar- 
mies ; Admiral Coligni declared that 
an encounter with the queen’s phalanx 
was more to be dreaded than the loss 
of a battle; patriotism might meet 
undaunted a whole park of artillery, 
but it was unable to sustain a battery 
of ladies’ eyes. 

Charles 1X. was little more than 
ten years of age when he ascended the 
throne on the death of his brother, 
Francis II. During the reign of 
Francis Catherine had been excluded 
from power by the Guise faction ; the 
niece of the Duke of Guise, Mary 
Queen of Scots, was the wife of Fran- 
cis, and had gained an absolute ascen- 
dancy over her husband, which she 
employed to advance the interest of 
her relatives. Catherine never forgot 
nor forgave this opposition, and it was 
chiefly through her influence that the 
French court never earnestly inter- 
fered to rescue Mary from her unme- 
rited and almost unparalleled misfor- 
tunes. It was chiefly oo the aid 
of the Huguenots that Catherine 
triumphed over the Guises, and ob- 
tained the regency. She then endea- 
voured to break down both the Catho- 
licand Protestant parties, with the hope 
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of forming a party of her own from 
the fragments of both; her tortuous 
course of policy, her cunning, her per- 
fidy, and her breaches of agreement, 
kept the country in a continued civil 
war, interrupted only by hollow truces, 
in which fresh violations of faith gave 
fresh bitterness to renewed hostilities. 
Charles IX. was deliberately sacrificed 
by his mother. It was necessary to 
her ambitious projects that he should 
be feeble both in mind and body, and 
his whole education was perverted to 
effect this wicked purpose. In this 
diabolical task Catherine was aided by 
the Marshal de Ketz, whom she had 
brought from Florence for the pur- 
pose. Towards the close of his life 
Charles discovered the wrong that 
had been inflicted on him, and resolved 
to take the reins of power into his 
own hands; his death followed his 
attempt to assert independence so 
speedily that it was generally ascribed 
to poison. Henry of Anjou, subse- 
quently King of Poland, and after- 
wards of France, as Henry III., was 
the favourite child of Catherine. Ta- 
vannes says that she often declared, 
**T would peril my salvation to ad- 
vance the interests of Henry ;” and 
history proves that she kept her word. 
It would be difficult to find a prince 
more universally condemned by his 
cotemporaries and by posterity. He 
had all the vices of his mother, hardly 
redeemed by a greater share of animal 
courage than was possessed by any of 
his brothers. 

Francis of Alencon, afterwards of 
Anjou, was even more universally de- 
tested than his brother Henry. His 
personal appearance was most repul- 
sive; his nose, especially, appeared to 
be double; hence, when he betrayed 
the insurgents in Ilanders, whom he 
had previously, instigated to revolt, 
they took revenge in an epigram to 
the following effect :— 


‘¢ Good people of Flanders, pray do not suppose 
That ’tis odd in this Frenchman to double his nose; 
Dame Nature her favours but rarely misplaces— 
She has given two noses to match his two faces.” 


Catherine laboured long and ear- 
nestly to make this prince an accept- 
able suitor to Queen Elizabeth. It is 
only within the last few years that full 
materials for the secret history of this 


courtship have been rendered access!- 
ble to the curious, and certainly a 
stranger narrative was never revealed 
to the lovers of scandal. Catherine's 
anxiety for the marriage was increased 
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by her belief in a prophecy that all her 

sons would be kings; the early death 
of Francis II. led her to fear that the 
prediction might be fulfilled by their 
succeeding each other on the throne 
of France, and she hoped to avert this 
by procuring them foreign kingdoms. 
She first proposed Henry to Elizabeth, 
and, when this negotii ition failed, she 
proposed to form a kingdom for him 
by uniting the islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia to the province of Algiers. 
An embassy was preparing to secure 
the consent of Sultan Selim II. to this 
strange project, when the approaching 
vacancy of the throne of Poland 
opened the prospect of his being 
elected to that kingdom. 

Margaret of Valois, celebrated for 
her beauty, and afterwards for her 
numerous gallantries, was educated in 
the court of Catherine, and the courses 
of her instruction were sufficiently 
varied ; she studied classics and co- 
quetry; languages and love, needle- 
work and needless work, archery and 
archness, together with the usual fe- 
male accomplishments of music and 
dancing. She was an apt and, indeed, 
a precocious scholar. When she was 
only seven years of age her father jo- 
cularly asked her to name her cavalier, 
offering the Prince of Joinville and 
the Marquis of Beaufré to her choice : 
the young lady declared, without hesi- 
tation, that she preferred the marquis 
because he was both prudent and 
secret, while the prince was a boaster, 
with whom no lady’s reputation could 
be safe. When her brother Henry, in 
order to gain support against the 
Guises, affected to favour Huguenot 
doctrines, he vainly endeavoured to 
bring Margaret over to the same sen- 
timents ; he burned her prayer-books 
and rosaries, giving her, in their place, 
the Calvinistic Devotions and Marot’s 
version of the Psalms. Though not 
more than ten years of age, Margaret 
adhered steadily to the Catholic creed, 
and refused to sing Marot’s Psalms, 
though menaced for her recusancy with 
the rod. At the age of fourteen the 
princess accompanied Catherine to 
the celebrated conferences at Bayonne, 
where, according to some authors, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
contrived. This, however, is certainly 
an error; the destruction of Protest- 
antism was, no doubt, desired and dis- 
cussed by Catherine and the Duke of 
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Alva, but they formed no definite 
plan for accomplishing their wishes ; 
indeed, it was impossible they should 
do so, since Catherine would not lay 
aside her jealousy of the Guises, nor 
break off her negotiations with Eliza- 
beth. 

When Henry was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-General of the kingdom, Mar- 
garet was engaged by him to watch 
over Charles IX., and give informa- 
tion of any attempts he might 
make to escape from the tutelage in 
which he was held. While thus acting 
as a spy for her favourite brother, she 
engaged in some negotiations on her 
own account; the young Duke of 
Guise offered himself as a lover, and 
was secretly accepted. Intelligence 
of this intrigue was conveyed to He nry 
of Anjou, who received the news 
“rather as an outraged lover chan a a 
deceived brother.” As he was a per- 
fect master of dissimulation, he con- 
cealed his resentment; indeed, the 
princess informs us that she was first 
led to suspect her danger from the 
warmth of the expressions in which 
Henry professed his attachment to 
the Duke of Guise. “ When I lay 
sick at Angers,” she says, “ but more 
disordered in mind than in body, it 
happened, unfortunately for me, that 
the Duke of Guise and his uncle ar- 
rived. This gave great joy to my 
brother Henry, as it afforded him an 
op portunity for veiling his artifices; 
but it greatly increase d my apprehen- 
sions. To hide his plans my brother 
came daily to my chamber, bringing 
with him M. de Guise, whom he feigned 
to love very much. He used often to 
embrace him, and exclaim, * Would to 
God you were my brother!’ The 
duke pretended not to hear him; 
but I, who knew his malice, lost all 
patience, because I dared not reproach 
him with his dissimulation.” 

Having convinced himself that Mar- 
garet and the Duke of Guise were not 
indifferent to each other, Henry re- 
vealed the secret to Charles 1X., who 
received it with transports of indigna- 
tion; he sent for his natural brother, 
Henry of Angouléme, and commanded 
him to put the duke to death. Warned 
of his danger, Guise married the wi- 
dow of the Prince of Ponion with all 
the precipitation of a man who felt 
that the altar afforded him the only 
means of escape from the grave. 
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Thenceforth Margaret became the po- 
litical enemy of Henry, and exerted 
all her power to advance the interests 
of her youngest brother. 

A husband was next to be procured 
for Margaret, and this was apparently 
facilitated by her declaration that she 
would accept anybody whom her mo- 
ther selected. The astute Catherine 
was sorely perplexed by this profession 
of implicit obedience ; she watched her 
daughter so vigilantly that the princess 
was all but in name a prisoner. The 
King of Portugal was first proposed 
as a suitable match; but the Spanish 
court interfered, and the negotiation 
terminated abruptly. The second and 
successful candidate was Henry of Na- 
varre, afterwards Henry IV. of France. 

Most writers represent this mar- 
riage as a master-stroke of policy, but 
they are not agreed whether it origi- 
nated in a sincere desire to terminate 
the wars of religion which had so long 
devastated France, and prepare the way 
for a cordial union between Catholic 
and Protestant, or whether it was not 
a detestable artifice to allure the Hu- 
guenots to Paris, where they might 
easily be massacred. But a careful 
study of the cotemporary memoirs 
shows that public policy had very little 
to do with the affair. Charles de 
Montmorency, by whom the match 
was first proposed, recommended it 
as a means of creating a counterpoise 
to the overgrown power of the House 
of Lorraine. Catherine, who had 
learned from her spies some of the 
levities and indiseretions in which the 
King of Navarre already indulged, 
hoped to render him her tool by the 
aid of her battalion of beauty, and she 
actually provided him with a mistress 
before she gave him her daughter as a 
wife. Charles IX. hoped, by the aid 
of Henry and the Huguenots, to escape 
from the thraldom in which he was 
held by his mother and_ brother. 
Henry of Anjou was anxious to raise 
an eternal barrier between his sister 
and the Duke of Guise, having reason 
to believe that the marriage of the 
latter had not put an end to their inti- 
macy. Alengon trusted that the Hugue- 
nots would raise him to the rank which 
his brother Henry enjoyed. Margaret 
alone was averse ; she pleaded scruples 
of conscience, and expressed great an- 
willingness to marry a prince of a dif- 
ferent religion. 
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Jane d’Albert, the dowager queen 
of Navarre, was a most rigid Pu- 
ritan: the mere glitter of royalty 
would not have induced her to 
unite her son to a Catholic princess, 
had she not deemed such a marriage 
necessary to secure his eventual claims 
to the throne of France. A general 
opinion, founded, it is said, on some 
prophecy, prevailed throughout Eu- 
rope, that the posterity of Catherine 
would fail in the second generation 3 
Henry of Navarre was the next heir 
to the throne of France after the 
House of Valois; but his religion was 
likely to raise up so much opposition, 
that it was deemed prudent to strength- 
en his claim by a matrimonial alliance 
with the reigning family. In spite, 
however, of these powerful considera- 
tions, Jane assented to the union with 
great reluctance, often repeating the 
warning given by one of her council- 
lors—* The liveries worn at this mar- 
riage will be turned up with crimson.” 

Jane was invited by Charles IX. to 
visit Paris, for the purpose of expedit- 
ing the preliminaries to the marriage. 
She arrived in that metropolis on the 
15th of April, and was present at the 
ceremonial of proclaiming peace be- 
tween the Catholics and the Huguenots. 
Charles showed her the greatest respect 
and affection ; he called her his aunt, 
his well-beloved, and his chief conso- 
lation. When she expressed a fear 
that the Pope might refuse or delay 
the necessary dispensation, Charles re- 
plied, “ No, aunt, I honour you more 
than the Pope, and I have greater 
love of my sister than fear of him. 
If Sir Pope goes on with any of his 
tricks, I will take Maggy with my own 
hand, and have her married in full con- 
venticle.” But the favour of the king 
could not reconcile the pious Jane to 
the profligacy of Paris. In a letter 
to her son she says—* Muchas I have 
heard of the wickedness of this court 
the reality far surpasses my anticipa- 
tions. Here it is not the men who 
ask the women, but the women who 
ask the men. Were you to come 
amongst them you could not escape 
without a miracle.” Catherine could 
not conceal her jealousy of one so supe- 
rior to herself in every intellectual 
and moral qualification, as the dowa- 
ger queen of Navarre; and she was 
particularly alarmed at her growing 
influence over the mind of King Char- 
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les. In June, however, Jane was 
seized with mortal illness; and her 
death, at a moment so opportune for 
the designs of Catherine, was gene- 
rally attributed to poison. René, the 
court perfumer, an accomplished agent 
of villany, was said to have administered 
the poison in a pair of scented gloves. 
The tale rests on very questionable evi- 
dence: Jane frequently mentions her 
illness in the letters which she wrote 
to her,son. Both of her physicians 
were zealous Protestants ; and though 
one of them, Desnauds, wrote several 
lampoons against Catherine, he never 
insinuated that she had caused the 
death of his royal mistress. 

This event did not much delay the 
preparations for the marriage. Ad- 
miral Coligny, and the rest of the 
Protestant leaders were invited to 
Paris; and they went the more rea- 
dily, because they knew that John de 
Montluc, Bishop of Valence, who had 
embraced the Protestant faith, and 
was privately married, had been per- 
mitted to retain his diocese, and stood 
high in the confidence of Catherine. 
When the admiral was about to mount 
his horse to set out for Paris, an old 
woman who lived under him at Chatel- 
lon, rushed forward, and falling on 
her knees, exclaimed, * Alas! alas! 
my good lord and master, whither are 
you rushing to destruction? I shall 
never see you again if you once go to 
Paris; for you will die there—you 
and all who go with you. If you 
have no pity on yourself, take pity on 
your wife, your children, and the num- 
ber of worthy persons who will be in- 
volved in your fate!” The admiral 
vainly endeavoured to console this 
poor woman ; she did not cease to re- 
peat her ominous predictions so long 
as he remained in sight. 

A weighty charge pressed upon the 
admiral; he was accused of having 
instigated the assassin, Poltrot, to mur- 
der the late Duke of Guise. Poltrot 
had exonerated him when brought out 
to be executed; but, unfortunately, 
the admiral had published two pam- 

hlets to vindicate himself, in which 
he made some admissions by no means 
creditable to his character. A process 
had been instituted against him, and 
though it had been suspended by a 
royal decree, it might be renewed at 
any moment, and hurried to a fatal 
conclusion. But.the admiral had been 
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led to believe that the king would re- 
quire his services in the projected war 
against Spain, and hoped to lead an 
army of Huguenots into Flanders. 

Charles received the admiral with 
great demonstrations of respect, and 
took his son-in-law, Teligny, into his 
intimate confidence. He complained 
bitterly to this young nobleman of the 
creatures whom his mother had placed 
round him, saying—‘ Shall I speak 
freely to you, Teligny? I distrust all 
these people. I suspect the ambition 
of Tavannes ; Vielleville loves nothing 
but good wine; Cossé is a miser; 
Montmorenci is a mere sportsman ; 
Count de Retz is a Spaniard at heart; 
the rest of the courtiers are mere 
beasts ; my secretaries are traitors, so 
that I cannot tell which way to turn.” 

Tavannes was the first who became 
alarmed at the increasing influence of 
the admiral ; he endeavoured to excite 
the king’s jealousy, and when Charles 
told him that Coligny had offered him 
the services of ten thousand men for 
the war in Flanders, he replied— 
‘Sire, whichever of your subjects has 
dared to use such words to you de- 
serves to be beheaded. How can he 
presume to offer you that which is 
your own? It is a sign that he has 
gained over and corrupted masses of 
your subjects to serve against yourself, 
should it be necessary.” Finding that 
the king paid no attention to these in- 
sinuations, he communicated his alarms 
to Henry of Anjou and the Queen ; 
they were greatly moved, especially as 
they had learned from the king’s secre- 
taries that the Huguenot chiefs were 
resolved to obtain for Alencon an 
efficient share in the administration. 
Catherine now resolved to keep a 
close watch on her royal son, who was 
too weak-minded and too easily excited 
to keep a secret. Meeting him one 
day as he returned from a visit to the 
admiral, she asked, with a sneer— 
* What have you learned from your 
long conversation with the grey- 
beards?” He replied, with a fear- 
ful oath—* Madame, I have learned 
that you and my brother Henry are 
the worst enemies of me and my king- 
dom.” 

Catherine assembled her friends in 
secret council; Tavannes, who was 
present, declares that she was greatly 
agitated and alarmed, thus decisively 
refuting the story that the favour 
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shown to Coligny was an artful piece 
of hypocrisy concerted between the 
king and his mother. The king’s se- 
cretaries had betrayed his secrets to 
Catherine; they informed her that 
Flanders was about to be invaded by 
a royal army, in which all the Hugue- 
not leaders would hold a high com- 
mand; that her favourite son Henry 
would be exiled from France; and 
that Alengon would succeed him as 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; 
to this they added, that it was in con- 
templation to send her from the court 
to some distant place of exile. Vari- 
ous plans were proposed; Henry of 
Anjou suggested the immediate assas- 
sination of Coligny, which was at once 
deliberately accepted by the council. 

In the meantime, the preparations 
for the marriage were completed, and 
the ceremony was celebrated with re- 
gal splendour. Neither bride nor 
bridegroom liked the match; Mar- 
garet, when asked “ would she accept 
the King of Navarre for her wedded 
husband ?” stood obstinately silent, 
and the ceremony was awkwardly in- 
terrupted. Charles grew angry and 
impatient, he grasped her rudely by 
the hair, and forcibly bent her head 
forward so as to make a more awk- 
ward bow than any the court had pre- 
viously witnessed. This compulsory 
nod was received as a sign of assent, 
and the ceremony was brought to a 
conclusion amid suppressed tittering 
and ominous whispers. 

The marked repugnance which 
Charles began to manifest towards his 
brother Henry, led the conspirators to 
fear that he might be sent into exile, 
unless the admiral was speedily re- 
moved, It was resolved that he should 
be assassinated in such a way as to 
throw the suspicion of the murder on 
the Duke of Guise, and make it ap- 
pear retaliation for his father’s mur- 
der by Poltrot. A military adven- 
turer, named Maurevel, or Maure- 
vert, was engaged to perpetrate the 
deed. Henry of Anjou furnished him 
with agun, which, from a peculiarity in 
its construction, was supposed to have 
more certainty of aim than any other ; 
and a house was hired belonging to a 
retainer of the Duke of Guise, by the 
windows of which Coligny was accus- 
tomed to pass every day on his way to 
the Louvre. 

The following account of the mur- 


der is given by St. Auban, who was an 
eyewitness :-— 


“Having had the honour of being 
educated in the establishment of the 
admiral at Chastellon, I was in his train, 
and quite close to him, on the 2lst of 
August, 1572, when he was wounded by 
Maurevel. Several of us gentlemen 
belonging to the admiral’s household, 
endeavoured to force open the door of 
the house from which the shot had been 
hred; but not being able to succeed we 
followed the admiral to his lodgings, 
where M. de Seré and I entreated M. 
de Teligny to permit us to mount our 
horses, and pursue Maurevel, having 
learned that he had escaped by a back 
door, and mounted a horse which had 
been held in readiness for him. M. de 
Teligny detained us some time, but at 
last M. de Seré and I procured our 
horses, and rode out of Paris by the 
gate of St. Antoine, through which we 
learned that the murderer had passed. 
When we reached Charenton, we took 
prisoner a servant of M. George de 
Lounoy, who had provided relays for 
the murderer, and wore the very grey 
mantle which Maurevel had on when he 
quitted Paris. We left our prisoner in 
the hands of the lieutenant of Villeneure 
Saint Georges, and sent information of 
his arrest to M. de Teligny, who had 
him removed the next day to Paris, 
where he was confined in the prison of 
Tour l’Evesque. Having sent off this 
letter, M. de Seré and I went on to- 
wards Melun; and being near Corbeil, 
where the road turns off to Blandy, we 
learned that the murderer had sought 
refuge in the house of M. de Chailly. 
The drawbridge was raised, and the 
flanking turrets garrisoned by muske- 
teers. We therefore watched the house 
from a distance, hoping that Maurevel 
might renew his journey; but being 
disappointed in this expectation, we 
returned to the admiral.” 


At first the suspicions of the king 
and of the Protestant leaders were di- 
rected against the Duke of Guise, who 
narrowly escaped falling a victim to 
their first burst of mistaken vengeance, 
Orders would have been issued for the 
duke’s arrest but for the prompt inter- 
ference of Catherine. She revealed 
to her son her own share in the at- 
tempted murder ; and though Charles 
was very indignant, he could not over- 
come his old habits of submission to 
his mother's will. But, in the mean- 
time, the discovery of the gun, which 
Maurevel had left behind him, had in- 
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dicated to the Protestants the real in- 
stigators of the crime; and further 
evidence of Anjou’s complicity was ob- 
tained from the servant arrested by 
Saint Auban. The Protestants im- 
prudently gave vent to their rage, 
openly threatening Catherine and 
Henry, and boasting of their reliance 
on Charles and Alengon. Some of 
the more prudent of the body became 
alarmed. The Bishop of Vienne set 
out for Poland after having had an 
interview with Catherine, in which 
she is said to have given him some in- 
timation of her desperate design. A 
distinguished Huguenot leader, Blos- 
set, presented himself to the admiral, 
and declared his resolution to quit 
Paris. Coligny asked him why he 
sought to go away at such a moment. 
“‘ Because,” said he, “they have no good 
intentions towards us here.” ‘ Howcan 
you think so?” said the admiral— 
** Have we not a gracious sovereign ?” 
“I think that he is too gracious,” was 
the reply, and that is the reason why 
I am most anxious to depart ; and if 
you did the same, it would be better 
both for you and for us.” 

Alarmed by the menaces of the Pro- 
testant leaders, Catherine once more 
assembled her secret council, and ex- 
plained the imminence of the danger 
to which she and her party were ex- 
posed. Tavannes, who was present 
at these deliberations, does not tell us 
by whom the massacre of the Hugue- 
nots was proposed, but he informs us 
that it was adopted almost without 
discussion, and that he felt a profound 
conviction of its necessity ; he recom- 
mended that the execution of the plot 
should be hurried, because he doubted 
the strength of Henry’s resolution. 

The bigoted and sanguinary popu- 
lation of Paris had manifested in many 
ways great indignation at the favor 
which Charles had begun to show to 
the Huguenots, and had more than 
once threatened to raise an insurrec- 
tion and commence a massacre on their 
own account. It was not safe for 
Protestants to appear in some streets 
of the capital, even in the daytime, 
unless they went in armed bands, 
Some of them probably wished for the 
breaking out of such a revolt; they 
believed that their chivalry would 
triumph over the citizens, and that 
victory would place the king entirely 
in their hands. Catherine’s council 
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declared that the issue would be doubt 
ful unless they were assured of the 
support of the army and the king. 
The Duke of Anjou promised to ob- 
tain the former, for as lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the kingdom he had supreme 
military command ; Catherine answer- 
ed for Charles. Queen Margaret’s 
simple narrative of her own condition 
on this fatal evening gives a more 
vivid picture of Catherine’s sanguinary 
determination than any other record :— 


**Suspected by the Huguenots, be- 
cause I was a Catholic,” says the royal 
authoress, ‘* and equally suspected "by 
the Catholics, because my husband was 
a Huguenot, no one gave me warning 
of impending danger. I went as usual 
to bid my mother good night, and sat 
down on a trunk in her chamber, near 
my sister of Lorraine, whom I perceived 
to be very sad. When the queen, who 
was speaking to somebody as I entered, 
saw me, she peremptorily ordered me 
to go to bed. As I made my obeisance 
my sister caught me by the arm, and 
bursting into tears, besought me not to 
leave the room. W hen my mother per- 
ceived this she became vehemently en-- 
raged, and forbade my sister to tell me 
anything.” 


After the Queen of Navarre had 
been thus dismissed Catherine once 
more assembled her secret council ; 
satisfactory reports were received from 
well known leaders of the populace, 
and from some violent Catholic chiefs, 
who had been warned to hold them- 
selves in readiness; Henry of Anjou 
communicated his military arrange- 
ments, which were found to be com- 
plete, and it only remained to obtain 
the king’s consent. Catherine went 
to him, accompanied by Henry of An- 
jou, the Sieur de Nevers, the Mar- 
shals de Tavannes and de Retz, and 
the Chancellor de Birague. She de- 
clared that nothing but his immediate 
consent to the massacre could save 
him from destruction; she averred 
that the Catholics, irritated by his 
concessions to the heretics, had re- 
solved to deprive him of the crown ; 
and that the Huguenots had resolved 
to destroy the whole of the royal fa- 
mily, and establish a Presbyteri: in re- 
public in France. Tavannes testifies 
to the indignant reluctance with which 
the king at first listened to such an 
atrocious proposition; but Catherine 
and Henry had gone too far to recede. 
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Charles at length yielded to their ur- 
gency, and passing at once to the ex- 
treme of cruelty, exclaimed, “ Do 
your work effectually; let not one 
live to reproach me.” It was. then 
arranged that all things should be in 
readiness at the second hour after mid- 
night, and that the tolling of the bell 
of St. Germain d’Auxervis should be 
the signal for commencing the slaugh- 
ter. 

Henry of Anjou published a brief 
narrative, intended to be a kind of 
apology for his share in this atrocity, 
some time after his elevation to the 
throne of Poland. He alone has de- 
scribed the conduct of the unhappy 
king in the early part of this awful 
morning :— 


** After having slept for about two 

hours (he says) the king and the queen, 
my mother, went with me into the por- 
ter’s lodge, near the tennis court at the 
Louvre, where we found a room looking 
into the courts, whence we could sce 
the commencement of the massacre, 
We had not been there long, deliberat- 
ing on the possible and probable conse- 
quences of so fearful an enterprize, 
which we seemed to have adopted has- 
tily and without sufficient consideration, 
when we heard a pistol-shot, without 
being able to tell whence the sound 
came, or whether anybody was hurt. 
This event greatly alarmed us all three; 
it suggested such apprehensions of the 
fearful disturbances which were about 
to commence that we sent a gentleman 
to M. de Guise, to command him to re- 
turn to his lodgings, and attempt no- 
thing against the admiral. These or- 
ders would have stopped the entire 
affair, because it had been determined 
that nothing should be done elsewhere 
until the admiral was slain. The gen- 
tleman soon returned with the informa- 
tion that the countermand had come too 
late, for that the admiral was already 
dead, and that the executions had been 
commenced in various parts of the city. 
We, therefore, returned to our first re- 
solution, and allowed matters to take 
their course.” 


Turn we now to another part of the 
palace—the chamber in which the 
Queen of Navarre reposed.  Mar- 
garet’s own description of the hor- 
rors which she witnessed needs no 
comment :— 


** An hour after dawn (she says), as 
I lay asleep, a man thundered at my 
door, shouting ‘ Navarre! Navarre ! 
My nurse, supposing that it was my 
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husband, who had gone out a few mi- 
nutes previously, ran and opened the 
door. It was a gentleman named Legan, 
bleeding from two severe wounds, and 
pursued by four soldiers of the guard, 

who followed him into my apartments. 
He flung himself on my bed for safety ; 
I threw myself out at the side of the 
bed, and he followed, grasping me con- 
vulsively. I did not know the man; I 
could not tell whether he came to insult 
me or not, or whether the soldiers were 
attacking him or me. We both strug- 
gled, shouted out for aid and mercy, and 
were equally frighte ned. At length 
Heaven sent M. de N Vancay, the captain 
of the guard, to my relief ; who, though 
he pitie od me, could not help laughing at 
my situation. He rebuked the , soldiers 
for their indiscretion, and granted mé 
the life of the poor man, whom I kept 
concealed in my closet until the danger 
was over. Having changed my night- 
dress, which was dabble d with ‘blood, I 
heard from M. de Nangay what was 
gassing. He assured me that my hus- 
and was safe in the king’s apartment, 

and would receive no injury. Throwing 
a loose cloak over me, he led me to the 
room of my sister of Lorraine, which 
I reached more dead than alive. As I 
passed through the ante-chamber, the 
doors of which were open, a gentleman 
named Bourse, flying from the soldiers, 
was stabbed with a pike, not more than 
three paces from the spot on which I 
stood. I fell fainting into the arms of 
M. de Nangay, believing that one blow 
had pierced us both. W hen I recovered, 
I went into the small room where my 
sister lay. Whilst I was there, M. de 
Messans, first gentleman in waiting to 
the king, my husband, and Annagnae, 
his v alet de chambre, came to beg that 
I would save their ‘lives. I went and 
threw myself on my knees before my 
mother and brother, and at length ob- 
tained my request.” 


Henry of Navarre was saved from 
death by the personal friendship of 
Charles, for Catherine was bent on his 
destruction. Margaret, however, in- 
forms us that he was exposed to much 
danger, from the capricious and un- 
certain temper of the king, and that 
she had a much larger share in ensur- 
ing her husband’s safety than the world 
generally believed. She could not, 
however, save him from the mortifica- 
tion of accompanying the queen and 
her sons to see the mutilated body of 
the abbot suspended from the gibbet, 
at Montfaucon. 

We need not describe the horrors 
of this awful morning ; they have been 
too often repeated by historians. Les- 
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toile, however, mentions two anec- 
dotes which must not be omitted :— 


** A wretch called Thomas, commonly 
nicknamed the Forger, killed in his own 
house a councillor of parliament and 
canon of Notre Dame, though he was 
a good Catholic, as his testament proved 
after his death. This murderer, sanc- 
tioned by the king and the nobles—a 
matter horrible to relate—boasted pub- 
licly of the number of Huguenots that 
were his victims, declaring that he had 
killed‘eighty in one day. ‘The miscreant 
sat down to table, having his hands and 
arms smeared with gore, saying that 
the taste gave him pleasure, because it 
was heretic blood. I could scarce have 
believed such an atrocity had I not my- 
self seen it and heard the wretch’s 
avowal from his own mouth. 

‘* The Italian, René, was one of the 
most sanguinary of the St. Bartholo- 
mew butchers. He was a man com- 
pounded of all sorts of cruelty and 
wickedness, who used to go round the 
os for the mere pleasure of stabbing 

uguenots, and who lived on assassina- 
tions, robbery, and poisons. On the 
morning of the massacre, he invited a 
Huguenot jeweller to his house, under 
pretence of affording him shelter, and 
then cut his throat, after having stripped 
him of all his property. But the end of 
this man was awful; his whole family 
afforded a terrible example of divine 
vengeance, for he died on a dunghill, 
his two sons were broken on the wheel, 
and his wife breathed her last in an 
hospital.” 


The massacre proved to be, not only 
the greatest of crimes, but the most 
perplexing of blunders. Civil war was 
renewed throughout the kingdom; in 
the agonies of painful disease Charles 
had his sufferings embittered by re- 
morse of conscience, and died in all 
the desperate darkness of despair. 
Henry III. had to defend himself during 
the greater part of his reign against 
the Catholic league, and at last be- 
came the victim of a Jesuit assassin. 
Catherine, baffled in all her intrigues, 
and abandoned by the favourite son 
for whom she had committed so many 
atrocious crimes, went down in sorrow 
to the grave. The Duke of Guise was 
murdered by Henry, his associate in 
the murder of the admiral ; and Henry 
of Navarre, whose destruction had 
been the chief object of the conspi- 
rators, witnessed the extinction of the 
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House of Valois, and ascended the 
throne of France as Henry IV. 

A characteristic incident must not 
be omitted. On the day following the 
massacre it was announced that a haw- 
thorn had flowered out of season in 
the cemetery of the Innocents. Crowds 
flocked to see it. The priests pro- 
claimed that it was a miraculous sign 
of the approbation of Heaven; the 
Huguenots declared that it was embla- 
matic of the innocence of the victims ; 
and both these opinions were main- 
tained in songs and epigrams, which 
had rapid circulation in Paris. Lestiole 
fills several pages with a mere list of 
the libels and lampoons which appeared 
on both sides after the massacre. We 
have searched out, and consulted se- 
veral, but have not found one which 
deserves to be rescued from oblivion. 
A medal was struck at Rome to cele- 
brate the massacre.* The Pope had 
been much alarmed by the Huguenot 
inclinations of Charles, and hailed a 
crime which separated that monarch 
from the Protestants for ever. But 
throughout the rest of Europe the in- 
telligence was received with horror. 
Henry of Anjou records the reproaches 
he had to encounter in Germany, even 
from Catholic princes, when he passed 
through the country to assume the 
throne of Poland. The excitement 
in England was so great, that French- 
men were afraid to appear in the streets 
of London; and Fenelon, the French 
ambassador, who believed that he had 
nearly brought the negotiations for a 
marriage between Queen Elizabeth and 
Alengon to a succesful issue, was forced 
to write to his court that the English 
queen and her court would listen to 
him no longer. Catherine and Char- 
les had recourse toa system of lame 
apologies and inconsistent excuses, 
which imposed upon nobody. Eliza- 
beth, however, was forced to accept 
them, rather than irritate Charles 
into active interference in favour of 
the queen of Scotland. In closing 
this dark page of European history, 
we cannot avoid repeating that the 
horror of this atrocious massacre ap- 
pears to be aggravated rather than 
lessened, by its being unpremeditated, 
and only adopted as a clumsy means of 
escaping the consequences of a medi- 
tated assassination. 


* For a representation of this medal, see Dustin Untversiry Macazine, No, 
CXIV., for June, 1842, 
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WAREN, OR THE ORACULAR AFFLATUS OF THE HINDOOS, 


I,—NATURAL WAREN, OR THE HEREDITARY PYTHONIC SPIRIT. II.—THE WAREN, OR PROPHETIC 
AFFLATUS, PERPETUATED IN TRIBES, III.—THE OCCASIONAL VILLAGE ORACLES: WAREN OF 
THE CHOLERA GODDESS. IV.—FURTHER ILLUSTRATION OF THE CHOLERA WAREN, v.—ES- 


TABLISHED VILLAGE ORACLES, 


WE now introduce to our readers the 
first fasciculus of our promised sketches 
illustrative of the subject of Waren, 
or the divine afflatus of the Hindoos.* 
These sketches, we should observe, 
were submitted, soon after they were 
completed, to the perusal of a very 
eminent Bramhin, now no more—the 
late Bal Gungadhur Shastree—who 
united to a competent knowledge of 
English, and a profound acquaintance 
with Sanscrit literature, attainments 
of the very highest order in mathema- 
tical science ; and held, in consequence, 
the honourable post of professor of 
mathematics and astronomy in the El- 
phinston Institution at Bombay. This 
gentleman—whose death, about two 
years since, was pronounced by Sir 
Erskine Perry, the chief justice of 
Bombay, in a charge to the grand 
jury, to be a public calamity to the 
Western Presidency, and whose valua- 
ble services to {public education the 
local government acknowledged by 
granting a liberal pension to his 
widow—came from a part of the coun- 
try, the southern Conkan, where pos- 
session is extremely prevalent ; and 
was, from this circumstance, as well 
as from his general information and 
intelligence, well qualified to correct 
and enlarge the details we had accu- 
mulated on the subject. He accord- 
ingly made notes upon several of the 
papers, and himself contributed a de- 
scription of one very singular class of 
possession called the Daku Waren, 
which will be given hereafter. The 
notes of this learned and enlightened 
Hindoo, whose name and reputation 
are well known in Western India, afford 
such an important authentication of 
the facts, that we have thought it right 
to give them exactly in his own words, 
as written upon the papers submitted 


to him ; and, consequently, to present 
the Jatter also precisely as drawn up 
and laid before him— instead of at- 
tempting to recast them by embodying 
the Shastree’s information with our 
own memoranda—and giving to the 
latter a more consistent and decided 
form, than that which the first endea- 
vours to catch and fix upon paper a 
very complicated, many-sided, and sha- 
dowy subject, must necessarily present. 

These sketches, we must further 
remark, though brought forward in 
confirmation of our theory of divine 
possession as formerly given, must be 
read, not as illustrations drawn up in 
support of that theory after it had been 
fully and clearly developed, but rather 
as some of the anterior and separate 
fragments, from the consideration and 
comparison of which, that theory of the 
whole system was gradually formed— 
fragments written at different periods, 
and in greater or less doubt as to the 
true explanation of the phenomena de- 
scribed. 

Our readers will now understand 
the meaning of the Bramhinical notes, 
which will be found now and then ap- 
pended to these fragments. They will 
also be able tu appreciate, and to allow 
for, the character of conjecture and 
uncertainty which may appear to pre- 
dominate in them, in regard to the 
true character or solution of particular 
phenomena ; and the occasional recur- 
rence of some of the ideas already put 
forth in our first paper. These ideas, 
suggested by the facts which presented 
themselves from time to time, in the 
course of the inquiry, as probable hy- 
potheses, were more or less confirmed 
by a view of the whole subject; and 
thus were of necessity adopted, modi- 
fied, or more clearly developed, in the 
general theory of possession. 


* Vide Dustin Untverstty MaGazine for September and October, 1848, art. 
‘“‘Pythonic and Demoniac Possessions in India and Judea;” and also for March 
preceding, art. ‘‘ Theory and Phenomena of Possession among the Hindoos.” 
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Whether this theory be the true one 
or not, and whether the identity for 
which we have contended between 
these supposed possessions and the or- 
dinary forms of lunacy, and cerebral 
or nervous disease among ourselves, 
be admitted or not, the facts them- 
selves—the existence in India, at the 
present day, of such modes of belief 
and of such practices as we are about 
to detail, in connexion with such physi- 


4 
NATURAL 


Tue natural Waren is generally he- 
reditary in particular Mahratta fami- 
lies. Itis very common among the 
classes wlio compose the Mahratta 
peasantry, both above and below the 
Ghauts. There are occasional instances 
of its occurrence among some of the 
higher castes ; but these are rare, and 
we have as yet heard of no case of its 
existence among the Bramhins (a). The 
great majority of the Mahratta villag- 
ers have Khundoba or Bhuiroba, ., 
leged incarnations of Shivu, for their 
family gods ; and in particular branches 
of some families the Waren of their 
god is hereditary, i. e., it possesses, 
from time to time, the head or some 
other living member of the family. 
The possession sometimes intermits 
for a generation and reappears in the 
next, as is the case with hereditary 
diseases amongst us. Wherever the 
Waren of a god is thus hereditary, 
the family is particularly assiduous in 
its worship and offerings to the idol of 
that deity. The visitation of the Wa- 
ren is deemed a divine favour ; it is 
generally supposed to be for benevolent 
purposes, and is, in such cases, in a 
mild form. Sometimes, however, the 
visitation is more severe, and in these 
instances it is held to be in anger for 
neglect of the usual worship and offer- 
ings, or in punishment of crime, or 
breach of vows, or disobedience to its 
former injunctions. When the Waren 
comes, it announces its presence by the 
following signs: the countenance of 
the party possessed is observed sud- 
denly to grow altered in expression ; 
the eyes become protruded and fixed 
with a steadfast gaze upon vacancy, or 
roll about wildly ; a trembling, more 
or less violent, seizes upon the limbs. 
Sometimes it affects the whole frame, 
sometimes only the upper part of the 
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cal and psychological phenomena—are 
deserving of attention, as affording one 
additional illustration of the biblical 
narratives, adding one not unimport- 
ant chapter to the history of the human 
mind ; and throwing also, perhaps, one 
new ray of light upon one of the great 
mysteries of our time—the phenome. 
na, real or supposed, of animal mag- 
netism. 


SPIRIT. 


body ; but in every instance the head 
and neck are violently shaken by a 
double motion—there is a slight tre- 
mor from side to side as in palsy, but 
at the same time there is a more vio- 
lent nodding downwards. This nodding 
is, in all cases, the most unquestionable 
symptom of the Waren; perhaps to 
this circumstance, as much as to its 
being the symbol of a lofty and digni- 
fied assent, may be traced the universal 
idea which, through all antiquity, has 
connected the act of nodding with 
deity—as where Alexander, in the well- 
known lines of Dryden— 
* Assumes the God, 


Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres.” 


Indeed, the prayer of Thetis to Jupi- 
ter, to nod in confirmation of his pro- 
mise (Jl. i. v. 514)— 

“Nyusoris ply 34 jos dwooryso, wad xa- 
Tavsucoy,” 


and the solemn declaration of Jupiter, 
in reply (v. 526, 527), that no utter- 
ance of his, confirmed by this awful 
nod of his head, could be either re- 
called, deceive, or remain unaccom- 
plished— 

« od yee indy wariveyesroy, od’ dace~ 

onrov, 

Obs’ arsAsvrnriv, 3 os MEY KIQOAR nae 
ravvcw — j 


may allude to this old notion—still 
found in India—of the divine character 
and unfailing certainty of the direc- 
tions and predictions made by parties 
who evince the presence of deity by 
this symptom of nodding. The whole 
of this latter passage acquires quite a 
new import and force when read in 
this connexion. 
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The party possessed is also fre- 
quently bent double, and forced to sit 
down in this bent posture, rocking his 
body to and fro ; his teeth chatter, his 
chest heaves, and he utters a peculiar 
low sound, between panting, gurgling, 
and moaning, which is forced from him 
in a sort of broken continuity. After 
a time, the violence of the paroxysm 
somewhat abates, and he begins to 
speak, but no longer in his own per- 
son. His consciousness of self-identity 
is gone; he talks in the person of 
Khundoba, Bhuiroba, or some other 
Waren, and mentions himself as a dis- 
tinct individual. His family and 
friends now ask him his name: he 
answers, Khundoba or Bhuiroba, as it 
may be. They demand for what pur- 
pose he is come, or what are his 
wishes; and in the benevolent visita- 
tion he generally gives some injunc- 
tions about his own (Khundoba’s) wor- 
ship, alludes to past occurrences in the 
family, and speaks of events that will 
happen in future. He always names 
the person whom he possesses as 
Majhen Jhad, my tree—reproves his 
errors, gives him good advice, and 
promises him generally some good 
fortune, somewhat after the following 
manner : ** My tree has committed such 
and such a sin; he must not do this 
again : my tree must expiate this sin by 
fasting on such and such a day, and by 
giving such and such alms in my name, 
and making such and such offerings to 
me. If my tree acts thus it will be 
well for him, and he will obtain such 
and such a benefit” —e. g., a son, or a 
good harvest, or long life, &e. Or, 
on the other hand, he denounces fa- 
mily misfortunes in case of disobe- 
dience. Ifthe party possessed is af- 
flicted with any bodily ailment, he, in 
the character of the Waren, gives 
directions for its treatment, and fore- 
tells his cure after such a period— 
still speaking of his human self in the 
third person, as “ my tree.” If any 
other person in the family be sick, he 
does the same; and on these occa- 
sions, the friends and neighbours of the 
possessed gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity of getting directions 
for the treatment of their sick, espe- 
cially in cases of small-pox. His fa- 
mily also question him regarding im- 
portant family matters ; such as the 
expediency of marrying their daugh- 
ters to such a person, or on such a 
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day—of sowing or ploughing at such 
a time—of selling such and such eat- 
tle, &c. If any thing has been lost or 
stolen, they solicit information and di- 
rections for its recovery. The direc- 
tions thus given are generally implicitly 
followed. They conclude by asking, 
when he will take his departure, and 
when he will come again ; to all which 
he returns appropriate answers. The 
exit of the Waren is marked by the 
patient falling into a deep stupor, sleep, 
or trance, varying from fifteen minutes 
to one or two hours, from which he 
rises perfectly recovered and restored 
to consciousness, but totally ignorant 
of what has passed while the Waren 
was upon him. The whole visitation 
seldom occupies more than a few hours. 
In some cases, however, it is longer, 
and the symptoms are more violent, 
exhibiting the foaming at the mouth, 
the strong convulsion, knotting of the 
muscles, violent shrieking, occasional 
death-like rigidity of the whole frame, 
and all the other more painful appear- 
ances which have been mentioned in a 
former paper as marking the demoni- 
acal possession, when a bhootu or hedu- 
lee—male or female devil—enters the 
body. When such appearances occur 
in a family that has an hereditary Wa- 
ren, the visitation is considered as a 
penal one, in punishment for the com- 
mission of some crime, breach of some 
vow, or neglect of some command 
given by the Waren in a former mild 
visitation. This impression is con- 
firmed by the answers given by the 
Waren when questioned by the family 
of the possessed. The following is a 
specimen of such angry expostulation : : 
«© My tree has neglected my worship, 
and no longer makes me any offerings : 

this is not right, therefore I have come 
to punish him.” Or, “ My tree has 
committed such and such a theft, or 
such and such a violation of chastity, 
or such and such a sin against caste.” 

Or, ‘* My tree has broken such a vow ; 
not kept such a fast; not given such 
alms ; not obeyed such an injunction 
which I gave him.” On being asked 
how his tree shall expiate his offences, 
the Waren ordains some penance, fast, 
ritual expiation, alms, or vow, as the 
condition of his pardon, and this is 
generally rigidly complied with. We 

once witnessed a young Mahratta under 
the Waren of Khundoba. His friends 
told us that ** God was upon him ;” he 
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himself declared he was Khundoba ; 
and, though a simple and humble- 
minded lad in his natural state, he was 
now wonderfully exalted, imperious, 
and violent. Knowing nothing then 
of this system of Waren, or of epilep- 
sy, we simply thought him in a deli- 
rium, and paid little attention to what 
he said. We have now little doubt 
that Khundoba was his family god, and 
that this Waren, whatever be its real 
nature, was hereditary in it. His 
symptoms grew very violent, and he 
died under the visitation after about 
five hours. 

The Waren sometimes discontinues 
its visitations, which are generally pe- 
riodical ; and in this case, the party 
who was subject to it, and his family, 
generally regret it, as they consider 
they thereby lose the advantage of a 


of the artificial process practised by 
the Bhuktus, or initiating priests of the 
public Waren Mhuts, or Pythonic 
shrines of Kanoba, of which, hereafter. 

In reference to the very curious 
phraseology of “ my tree,” it may be 
remarked, that every Mahratta family 
calls its original founder or patriarch, 
its Moolu Poorooshu, or Root-man. 
If, as has been conjectured, many of 
the village and family gods, including 
even Khundoba and Bhuiroba, are 
merely deified men, it is possible that 
the familiar Warens were originally 
considered as the spirits of the family 
ancestor, permanently present in some 
of his descendants through each gene- 
ration, for their guidance. In this 
case, we may understand the Waren, 
or spirit of the Root-man, speaking of 
the living head of his family as his 


household oracle. They often, there- tree (0). But this is only thrown 
fore, endeavour to recover this oracu- out as a conjecture: the phrase may 
lar power, and succeed in doing so, by very possibly have quite a different 
submitting themselves to the influence reference. 


NOTES BY PROFESSOR BAL GUNGADHUR SHASTREE. 


(a)[* We have as yet heard of no case of its existence among the Bramhins.”] 


I. Though the Waren of Khundoba and other deities is not to be found 
among the Bramhins, yet families of that caste have frequently the hereditary 
Waren of a spirit called Sumundhu, or Muha-Poorooshu, supposed, in many 
cases, to be one of their own ancestors. The ideas of the people in regard to 
such possessions, the worship paid to them, and the methods of obtaining pro- 
phecies, are nearly the same as those observed in the case of the Warens of 
Khundoba and other deities. The only difference of any consequence is, that 
the Waren of Sumundhu is never, and can never be, brought on by artificial 
means, such as burning incense, &c. When hereditary, a Muha-poorooshu is 
considered as a beneficent, or, at all events, a harmless spirit ; and its manifes- 
tations are supposed to be intended for the purpose of communicating some 
important future event to the family, or of remonstrating against an omission of 
some duty, or a breach of promise made to the spirit itself. 

There is some Waren of this kind in my own family. Two or three of my 
uncles had it, and a son of one of them, too simple-minded to be capable of im- 
posture, was possessed, for the first time, about twelve years ago. He has ever 
since had periodical visits; though of late these have been less frequent, in 
consequence of his performing, by the command of the spirit, a journey to a 
temple in a neighbouring province, in that part of the year in which he was 
most troubled. 

I consider this as a hereditary disease, and the phenomena observed at the 
time of visitation, such as the spirit identifying itself, &c., to be the effect of 
association and previous recollection. No attempt is ever made to drive away 
a hereditary spirit unless when it is found very troublesome, in which case the 
same means are employed to expel it as those used in getting rid of an intruding 
devil. 

(b) [* The signification of ¢ my tree.’”’] 


II. The conjecture offered here may derive some strength from the existence 
of the Waren of Muha-poorooshu, noticed in note I. The sense, however, in 
which we understand the phrase is, that the spirit, attributing to itself the entire 
direction of the man in whom it has found an admittance, compares him to a 
motionless tree, or stem, in calling it “my tree.” 
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The Waren perpetuated in Tribes. 


THE WAREN, OR PROPHETIC AFFLATUS, PERPETUATED IN CERTAIN TRIBES BY PRAYER 
AND THE CASTING OF RICF, 


Next to the Waren which is in- 
herited in families, may be mentioned 
that which is perpetuated in particular 
clans, or tribes, by prayer and the 
ceremony of casting of rice. This 
form of Waren differs, not only in its 
mode of transmission, but in some of 
the phenomena which attend it, from 
that described in the foregoing paper. 
It is connected in every instance with 
a local temple, dedicated to the wor- 
ship of some divinity, who is the Koolu- 
devuta, or tutelary god or goddess of 
a particular clan or tribe, rather than 
with the household god of an indi- 
vidual family. Each of these tribes or 
clans consists of many families, ori- 
ginally descended from a single stock, 
and preserving, in addition to the per- 
sonal and patronymic names of each 
individual, theancestral surname which 
marks their common descent. This 
kind of Waren appears to be more 
prevalent among the higher class; but, 
as the latter have, in some instances, 
the hereditary family Waren, so the 
lower castes of the Mahrattas (from 
among whom, although, properly speak- 
ing, peasantry, both the soldiers and 
princes of Western India are taken), 
have occasionally the transmitted Clan- 
Waren. In some instances they are 
found to melt into each other, the de- 
velopment of the hereditary Waren 
being hastened by resorting to the 
rites which belong to the transmitted 
Waren: in like manner, the distinc- 
tions between clan and family are 
occasionally confounded, and the cha- 
racteristic phenomena of the two forms 
of the afflatus interchanged. 

The following is an account of the 
Clan-Waren as existing in Sawunt 
Wadee, and the neighbouring parts, 


among the Sinoys, or Gour Bramhins, 
who abound in that, and the contigu- 
ous state of Goa. This caste is sub- 
divided into a number of tribes, each 
distinguished by its surname, such as 
Poy, Kamut, Nayuk, Bhundaree, &c. 
Each of these tribes has one or more 
temples in common, founded and en- 
dowed with land by some individual, 
or by the united resources of the tribe, 
at some former period. Each temple 
is dedicated to the particular tutelary 
deity of the tribe, who is most gene- 
rally some provincial form of the god- 
dess Devee, such as Shanta Doorga 
Devee. The Waren of this goddess* 
is supposed to reside in some one of 
the tribe, for the purpose of affording 
them divine counsel and direction in 
all great emergencies. When the party 
in whom the Waren used to dwell is 
dead, all the male members of the 
tribe who bear the common surname, 
from the child to the grey-headed old 
man, assemble in the temple before 
the image of their tutelary deity. The 
priest and other attendants of the tem- 
ple, including a gooruvu, or sacristan, 
and a band of native music, which 
comprises at least drums and horns, 
are present on the occasion. All the 
Mubajuns, or respectable householders 
of the village or the neighbourhood, 
belonging to other tribes, also assem- 
ble, and amongst these must always 
be some one individual who is visited 
by a Clan-Waren. When all are 
assembled, the members of the be- 
reaved tribe prostrate themselves be- 
fore the image, and pray, somewhat in 
this manner :— 

* Oh, Goddess! the man whom hi- 
therto thou didst favour by coming 
into his person, is dead. What are his 


* A learned Bramhin, of the Poona College, te whom we read over some of these 
papers, for the purpose of benefiting by any corrections suggested by his superior 
information, gives us to understand that the Waren is always the afflatus of a se- 
condary god, or attendant spirit. ‘Thus Khundoba and Bhuiroba, though termed 
incarnations of Shivu, are not really that deity, but only angels or messengers 
carrying out his designs, and resembling him in attributes. So, when the Waren 
of Devee or other principal deity is spoken of, we should always understand it to 
be the afflatus not of Devee herself, but of one of her gunu, or attendant spirits, 
who, at her bidding, enters the human frame. (a).— Vide note by B. G. S., at the 
close. 
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tribe now to do?—who is to direct 
them in difficulty, doubt, and conta- 
gious sickness? Wherefore, be com- 
passionately pleased to select some one 
of us in his stead, and to reside hence- 
forth in his frame.” 

After a prayer of this tenor has 
been offered up, the man who is the 
receptacle of the Waren of the other 
tribe, sits down before the image, and 
casts loose his hair : flowers are spread 
before him; incense is burnt; the 
drums beat; the horns blow. The 
flowers and the incense are offerings to 
the goddess ; the drums and the horns 
resound her praises; but at the same 
time the fumes and the din mount to 
the brain of the person who is await- 
ing inspiration, and before long, the 
Waren announces its presence in his 
body, by a shivering of the whole 
frame and a tremulous motion of the 
head. The possessed now starts up, 
and looking with his countenance fo- 
wards the assembled crowd, but with 
his eyes generally half-closed, he calls 
out in a loud voice, announcing the 
presence of the goddess, thus: “ Iam 
Shanta Doorga Devee: what want ye 
here?” The bereaved tribe worship 


with joined hands, and repeat to the 
= thus present in the human 


rame, the prayer before addressed to 
the idol. On hearing it, the possessed 
one takes up a handful of rice from 
a vessel in which it had stood as an 
offering, and flings it with wild de- 
moniac action towards the crowd of 
suppliants. He repeats the action with 
greater energy: the Mahajuns of the 
neighbourhood stand around him, and 
follow his example. ll scatter rice 
towards the suppliants: all in the act 
of casting the grain, dart their fingers 
out with that sort of arrowy action 
which artists employ to represent im- 
precation on the part of witches. As 
the ceremony is repeated by greater 
numbers and with increased rapidity, 
it suddenly takes effect. Some one 
amongst the expecting crowd is ob- 
served to be in aconvulsive tremor, 
and bellows out—* I am come!, I am 
come!” She is come—the goddess 
is come—the Waren is come,” is im- 
mediately echoed on every side. The 
first possessed and the Mahajuns cease 
to fling rice. The members of the 
tribe turn towards the new recipient 
of Waren, and adore the numen pre- 
sent in him; and after a brief inter- 
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val, and some words from the Waren, 
directing the sacrifice of a cock or a 
goat, or enjoining on the tribe ‘obe- 
dience to its warnings, the newly pos- 
sessed returns to his natural state, un- 
conscious of what has just passed, and 
the crowd separate, and return to their 
homes, well satisfied with the perpe- 
tuation of the oracle in their sept. 

When the Waren has been thus 
once established, it is easy for the 
party to recall it at will, whenever con- 
sulted by any of his tribe or friends. 
He has only to burn an incense offer- 
ing before a little idol of the divinity, 
to hear a few beats on the drum, to 
close his eyes and mentally to invoke 
its presence, when straight the slight 
shivering of the limbs and shaking of 
the head is perceived, and, opening his 
eyes, he speaks in the person of the 
divinity. After a short time, perhaps 
ten or fifteen minutes, he again closes 
his eyes, gives himself a sudden shake, 
and then appearing to awake, gene- 
rally asks, * What did the divinity 
say ?” 

In this mild form of Waren, it will 
be observed, there are no painful or 
violent symptoms of any kind—no con- 
vulsion beyond a tremor or shivering 
of the head and limbs; nothing, in 
fact, that can be referable to violent, 
or previously-developed disease. 

To the Guor Bramhin who gave us 
the foregoing description, we read an 
account of the Delphic Oracle, in 
which the inspiration of the priestess 
was attributed to a mephitic vapour, 
supposed to ascend from a hole in the 
ground, beneath the tripod on which 
she stood. His reply was singular. 
“It is very true: there is always a 
vapour required: without burning of 
incense there is no Waren.” Another 
person—the learned Bramhin referred 
to in a former note—said, “ They 
bring on Waren at will, by certain 
means, of which the most universal 
are, beating the drum, burning in- 
cense or camphor, and shaking their 
heads.” This last statement surprised 
us: we had been accustomed to regard 
the shaking of the head as an effect of 
the Waren, and asked was this not 
so? He replied, * Waren is not of 
one kind, nor are all pretended exhi- 
bitions of Waren real. There is un- 
questionably much of imposture mixed 
up with the system. Sometimes the 
Waren comes and causes the shaking 
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of the head: sometimes the party* though asensible stimulant, like music, 
helps to bring on the Waren by shaking incense, &c., can be employed to excite 
his ownhead(b). Listening tothedrum, the inspirate, and bring on the ora- 
inhaling the incense, and shaking his cular Waren, this state may be really 
head, he makes himself intoxicated, and truly spiritual, and in the highest 
and then he loses his senses. [look sense prophetic. For we read in 2 
upon the system, as now practised, Kings, iii. 14, 15, that the prophet 
with some suspicion. Of the cures Elisha resorted to these sensible ex- 
foretold and other predictions made  citements, and that they brought on 
by the Warens, some come true, some the prophetic crisis. And Elisha 
false. Of seven predictions, perhaps said, now bring me a minstrel. And 
five turn out false, and two true; but it came to pass, when the minstrel 
these two are bruited abroad, and the played, that the hand of the Lord came 
others are suppressed or forgotten.” upon him. And he said, thus saith the 
We have here, however, a very im- Lord,” &c. 

portant remark to make—viz., that al- 


NOTES BY PROFESSOR BAL GUNGADHUR SHASTREE. 


(a) [* The Waren is always the afflatus of a secondary god, or attendant 
spirit.” ] 

The opinion here referred to, is unanimously entertained among us. The 
spirits manifesting themselves in the villages of the Southern Conkan have such 
names as Vitthul, Ruvulnathu, &c., which are unknown to our mythology. The 
spirits themselves have stones or images to represent them ; and these, though 
worshipped by the Shoodrus, are not much respected by the higher castes, and 
are regarded by all as inferior to the principal deity. 

(b) [* The party helps to bring on the Waren by shaking his own head.”] 

Shaking the head, as well as drums, burning incense, and a great crowd of 
people, is a very necessary preparation for possession in village oracles. I have 
heard a Gooruvu (or attendant on the idol) declare, after shaking his head for 
half an hour, or more, that the Waren would not come on. This happens par- 
ticularly when there is no great crowd of people. When the congregation is 
larger, such a disappointment is scarcely ever known to occur. Again, as * the 
possessed goes on prophesying, the incense and the drum are both necessary. 
He sometimes stops suddenly, and directs, Beat the drums—throw more in- 
cense.” The common belief silently entertained is, that the Gooruvu is really 
possessed for some time in the beginning of the Waren ; as the principal village 
officers al ways take care first to bring before him the most important interro- 
gatories that concern the welfare of the community in general, or their own 
families, telling other supplicants to wait till they have received answers on more 
weighty points. There is every appearance, for some time at first, of the man’s 
losing his senses, and the answers given at this time having more of a superna- 
tural character, are more depende d upon; but as the consultation advances, he 
is restored to the equilibrium of his temper, and answers at random, producing 
sometimes a tendency to smile or laughter among those who hear him. 

The belief of the people in these oracies | is evidently becoming weaker every 
day. The common saying now is, “ The tutelary deities are going to forsake 
us, aS we are becoming more sinfial.” 


THE OCCASIONAL VILLAGE ORACLES—THE CHOLERA WAREN, 


From the Waren which tabernacles villages. The family Waren is inhe- 
in tribes, we ascend to that which is rited: the tribe Waren transmitted: 
had recourse to for the direction of the village Waren is summoned or 


* This fact is confirmed to us by many European witnesses, and we have our- 
elves witnessed it at the late Dusura festival [1843 
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sought for. The two former, once 
established in the person, continue 
their visitations more or less frequently 
through life. The latter may be only 
occasionally resorted to, and though 
supposed permanently to abide in con- 
nexion with the tutelary idol of the 
village, it is but temporary, as far as 
the particular recipient individual is 
concerned, and may, according to cir- 
cumstances, be manifested in his per- 
son often, or but once in life. The 
village Waren in some form, occa- 
sional or established, is universally 
diffused throughout the Mahratta 
country, especially the Southern Con- 
kan. 

Almost every village has a small 
temple dedicated to Hunoomunt, or 
Devee (a). It has also its Gramu- 
devuta, or village deities, which, like 
the gods called Termini by the an- 
cients, are often nothing but rude 
stones, set up on the boundaries, and 
consecrated by being covered with red 
pigment, to which the devout occa- 
sionally add a libation of oil or melted 
butter, and a garland of flowers. 
These simple offerings of a rude su- 
perstition abound everywhere through- 
out India. But in addition to these 
deities, which are common to all vil- 
Jages, some have special guardian di- 
vinities of a more personal character. 
Some of these, it has been conjec- 
tured, were originaally deified ances- 
tors or saints, male and female; but 
they now all pass for local or minor 
manifestations of the terrific divinities, 
Shivu and Devee, into which, indeed, 
all the deities worshipped by the mass 
of the common people throughout 
India, appear eventually to resolve 
themselves. It is not improbable that 
Fctish worship, or the religion of ter- 
ror—the adoration of infernal beings, 
or the malignant powers of nature, 
disease, death, and fate—was the first 
religion of the aborigines of India, as 
it is to be found in many other unci- 
vilized lands, before the arrival of the 
Bramhins ; and that the latter embo- 
died all these scattered representations 
of terror and evil, which they found 
pre-existing there, in the two great 
divinities before mentioned. Of the 
two, the female divinity is far more 
extensively worshipped by the pea- 
sants. Shivu is, indeed, Fate in the 
abstract; and among the higher and 
middle classes, the studious, the asce- 
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tic, and the speculative fatalists, his 
worship is extensive. But the popu- 
lar mind seldom rises to abstractions ; 
it adheres to the concrete. Now, 
Devee is Nemesis in all her concrete 
forms. She is small pox; she is cho- 
lera, plague, death. She roams about 
the crags of the precipice ; she lurks 
at the bottom of every whirlpool, tank, 
and well, like the ant-lion awaiting 
her victims. She is in the springing 
tiger, the falling tower, and the sink- 
ing ship ; in the noose of the strangler, 
the knife of the sacrificer, the dagger 
or the poison of the murderer. Harpy 
—fury —fate —gorgon: Medusa— 
Atropos—Alecto: Pallida mors—Nox 
atra: Ate—Nemesis—Hecate : tiger- 
borne — boar-faced — horrid-tusked — 
blood-lapping—raw-flesh-tearing god- 
dess—dreadful concentration of all 
that is malignant and terrible to the 
imagination of man! Such is the be- 
ing who has, under various names, the 
chief worship of some fifty millions 
of the human race. In the villages 
which she protects, she is often simply 
styled Gramu-Devee, or the village 
goddess. Sometimes she has one of 
her general names, such as Amba-baee 
(mater alma), Gouree (alma virgo), 
Doorga (accessu difficilis), Kalika 
(atra) ; sometimes a more local name, 
and sometimes a special designation 
immediately connected with disease, 
such as Mata (mother-small-pox), Si- 
tula-Devee (small-pox goddess), Ju- 
reemuree (cholera personified), Muree 
(mortality personified), Putukee (pes- 
tilence personified), &c. She is sel- 
dom worshipped in the villages under 
the more amiable forms of Parvutee 
(monti-genita) and Bhuwanee (Isis), 
which occur su frequently in the poetic 
legends and philosophical myths of the 
Hindoos, and to which many temples 
in their cities and their neighbourhood 
are dedicated. 

Wherever a temple exists in a vil- 
lage to one of these guardian goddess- 
es, it is generally under the control 
of the Patell, or village headman ; 
and, though often a very small and 
rude structure, it occasionally has a 
small endowment in land, for the sup- 
port of the establishment, consisting 
of a Poojaree, or priest ; a Gooruvu, 
or sacristan, who sweeps and lights the 
temple ; and musicians to attend on 
special occasions. These temples are 
the common scenes of the village ora- 
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cles. Whenever any great calamity 
befalls the village—but especially dur- 
ing the periodical ravages of the small- 
pox, cholera, or other pestilence—the 
inhabitants call upon the Patell to 
consult the goddess, as to the cause 
of her anger ; for these calamities are 
deemed the direct visitations of her 
vengeance, just as, in the first book of 
the Iliad, the pestilence is viewed as 
the effect of Apollo’s anger against 
the Greeks— 
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But, whereas Apollo only shot his ar- 
rows, Devee goes about like Tisiphone, 
herself entering the persons, and prey- 
ing on the vitals of her victims, The 
Patell goes with the villagers to the 
temple. The priest and other minis- 
ters attend. Some one—generally a 
man or woman of low caste—is se- 
lected to receive the Waren of Devee. 
A black goat is sacrificed, incense is 
burned, drums are beat; the selected 
person agitates his head, with his hair 
loose, before the idol, and the Patell 
and priest supplicate the presence of 
the goddess. The Waren at length 
announces its presence, by frantic cries 
and convulsive motions. It is then 
interrogated, and states the cause of 
offence somewhat in the following man- 
ner:— ‘I (the small-pox or cholera 
goddess) have come from such a village 
here, because the inhabitants of this 
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place have multiplied their sins, and 
neglected religion. If you wish me 
to go away, you must take four cocks 
or four goats (as it may be) to the 
north or south boundary of the vil- 
lage, and sacrifice them to me there ; 
[ willthen go on to such atown.” Or— 
“<I want four goats from this village ; 
you must take them to such a boun- 
dary, and letting them loose, drive 
them over the boundary, and I will 
go over the boundary with them, and 
proceed to the next village.”"* The 
villagers obey these directions, and 
the disease, they assert, then dimi- 
nishes, and gradually disappears. As 
panic has a great tendency to increase 
the fatality of contagious disease, the 
confidence inspired by these promises 
may have some real effect in mitigat- 
ing its virulence, and leading to its 
cessation. 

It sometimes happens that a parti- 
cular person gets constantly habitu- 
ated to be the receptacle of the Waren 
of the village goddess, when summoned 
on these occasions, and thus becomes, 
in a manner, attached to the temple. 
It then approaches to the character of 
a permanent local oracle, of which 
many exist in the Conkan, and of 
which a distinct description will be 
found in a succeeding paper. 

In other villages, where neither re- 
gular temple nor vaticinator exists, 
the inhabitants obtain their end in an- 
other manner. At the outskirts of 
every town and village, and separated 
from it, is a small suburb, inhabited 
by the impure caste of Mhars, or 
Purwarees (Pariahs). Amongst this 





* This practice presents a remarkable analogy to the scape-goat, that, in the 
Mosaic law, was set loose, and bore away the sins of the people. 
The following is the Hebrew institution, as described in the 16th chapter of Le- 


viticus, verses 7-22 :— 


** And he shall take two goats, and present them before the Lorp at the door of 


the tabernacle of the congregation. 


‘* And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats ; one lot for the Lorp, and the 
other lot for the scape-goat. 

** And Aaron shall bring the goat upon which the Lorp’s lot fell, and offer him 
for a sin-offering : 

‘But the goat, on which the lot fell to be the scape-goat, shall be presented 
alive before the Lorp, to make an atoaement with him, and to let him go for a 
scape-goat into the wilderness. 

** And Aaron shall lay both his hands on the head of the live goat, and confess 
over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their transgressions 
in all their sins, putting them upon the head of the goat, and shall send him away 
by the hand of a fit man into the wilderness. 

“ And the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities unto a land not inhabited : 


and he shall let go the goat into the wilderness,” 
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caste, above all others, is established 
the worship of Khundoba, and that of 
Mata and Muha Maree, the small-pox 
and cholera goddess. 
this caste, moreover, are more subject 
to the natural Waren than any other ; 
and it is encouraged and cherished 
among them as, under some circum- 
stances, a mode of obtaining subsist- 
ence. When cholera or small-pox 
breaks out in the main village, and 
has advanced to an alarming extent, 
the inhabitants, sometimes of their 
own accord, send down to the Pariah 
suburb for any woman who may have 
this sort of Waren or Pythonic spirit, 
in order to consult her. At other time S, 
she is not at first sent for, but breaks 
out into spontaneous vaticinations in 
her own hut, in the person of Devee, 
stating the reasons of her anger and 
her arrival, nearly in the same terms 
as the oracles above described. This 
gradually reaches the ears of the vil- 
lagers and Patell, who anxiously send 
for her, and repeat the scene before 
detailed. The goats and other pro- 
visions, which she has demanded as an 
expiatory sacrifice, are carried with 
her, on a triumphal car, to the boun- 
dary, and there left with her, as the 
impersonified goddess. All then re- 
tire: no eye would dare to intrude 
upon the awful mysteries of the ban- 
quet which follows. We m: iy safely 
conjecture that she quietly carries off 
the provisions to her own home, and 
that her vaticinations were originally 
directed towards this very end. This 
superstition is not confined to the ig- 
norant villagers. Last year (1842), 
in the sacred and learned city of Nasik, 
when cholera was at its height, it was 
rumoured about that the Waren of the 
(cholera) goddess had appeared in the 
suburbs, in the person of a Mhar 
woman, and was prophesying. The 
heads of the Bramhin community sent 
for and consulted her. She stated the 
transgression of the city, and demand- 
ed, as an expiation, that a great quan- 
tity of flesh-meat and other provisions 
should be offered in sacrifice, and car- 
ried towards the north or north-east 
boundary of the town, and turned 
loose into the jungle, towards which 
she promised she would proceed along 
with them, thus freeing the city of her 
presence. This was accor dingly done: 
all the provisions were placed with this 
woman herself (as being then the She- 
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kinah of the goddess), on a car hung 
with votive garlands of flowers, and so- 
lemnly conducted, with bands of sacred, 
though very obstreporous, music, to- 
wards the indicated boundary, where 
the car was turned loose into the jun- 
gle. A fortnight, however, passed, 
without any diminution of the pesti- 
lence. The learned again assembled, 
and came to the determination of send- 
ing a similar cart-load of sacrificed pro- 
visions out of the city towards all the 
four cardinal points. This was done 
with the same solemnity as the former 
procession. The bullocks, with the carts 
laden with provisions, were turned 
loose towards the four quarters, where 
it was expected the spiritual beings to 
be propitiated would come, in the form 
of jackals, vultures, and other beasts 
and birds of prey, to feast upon them. 

It is not unusual for those villagers, 
who have no hereditary Waren among 
their own kin, to have recourse to 
these public oracles on the occasion of 
severe private sickness in their fami- 
lies, sometimes by going to the Patell, 
and, with his consent, going through 
the necessary formularies at the tem- 
ple; more often by sending to their 
own houses for the individual, into 
whose person it has been usual to 
summon the public Waren, and get- 
ting him to bring it on there by invo- 
cation, music, or rites: or, where no 
Waren, temple, or habitual seer exists, 
by summoning from the Mhar suburb 
one of those sybils, who feel or simu- 
late an here ditary Waren. The ora- 
cles so consulted, prescribe for the 
disease, and predict the cure. Their 
prescriptions refer chiefly to the sacri- 
fice of goats and cocks; under the 
name of religious fasts and vows, how- 
ever, they indicate regimen ; and, un- 
der the designation of food-offerings 
to the gods, of which the offerer must 
always eat a portion himself, they 
sometimes administer medicine. In- 
deed this singular system, mixed up 
to some extent with magic, would seem 
to supersede, in a great measure, me- 
dical practice in the Mahratta villages. 
Except in the larger towns, no physi- 
cian resides. The barber, indeed, 
everywhere performs the surgeon’s 
office in cupping, and a few other sim- 
ple operations ; and his wife, that of 
the midwife. Some traditional reme- 
dies also are known to all, such as the 
actual cautery—the blistering juice of 
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the milk-bush—the use of the bitter 
neem, the kriyat, and other plants. 
When these household remedies fail, 
the wise man of the village is consult- 
ed, forjevery village has its ‘ wise 
man,” who is often really possessed of 
considerable knowledge of herbs. 
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When the wise man finds the com- 
plaint beyond his skill, he shakes his 
head, and says to the friends of the 
patient,  Devala bolivu”—* Send for 
the god”"—just as the country apothe- 
cary, when a case begins to grow seri- 
ous, calls in the physician (0). 


GUNGADHUR SHASTREE. 


(a) [* Almost every village has a small temple dedicated to Hunoomunt, or 


Devee.”’] 


In as far as this remark may have reference to the Conkan, where the village 
Warens are regularly to be met with, it would be proper to substitute Devee 


alone. 


(d) [Send for the god.” 


Hunoomunt has very few, if any, temples of note below the Ghauts. 


The ignorant quacks, who practise medicine among the natives of Bombay, 


and are known by the names o 
tients to resort to magic. 


able practitioner of this class declared, “‘ My remedies cannot take effect. 
Send for a Bhuktu.” 


disease is caused by a devil. 


eves s 


or doctors, frequently advise their pa- 
I have known several instances, in which a respect- 


The 


FURTHER ILLUSTRATION OF THE CHOLERA WAREN. 


Tue late Dr. John Malcolmson, Se- 
cretary to the Bombay branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, who met his 
death, like Victor Jacquemont, from 
fever caught in the ardent pursuit of 
scientific researches, in the fatal jun- 
gles of Western India, had, during the 
last few months of his life, taken a 
deep interest in the subject of Hindoo 
pythonism, and its relations to physical 
disease. To him weareindebted for call- 
ing our attention to the following re- 
markable extract from the preface of 
Dr. Kennedy’s work on cholera, to 
which he first directed us, as strongly 
corroborating some of the circumstances 
noted in the foregoing sketch. It is va- 
luable as an independent testimony to 
facts similar to those which we have 
detailed, and shows, moreover, that the 
analogy noticed above, between the 
cholera goat of the Mahrattas and the 
Mosaic scape-goat, is not imaginary ; 
since it thus struck two individuals, 
wholly strangersto each other, writing 
of facts occurring in different localities, 
at very different periods of time :— 


‘‘ Among the native population, su- 
perstition arrayed itself in its most dis- 
gusting and debasing attributes: reli- 


gious ceremonies, rather as magical 
incantations than in the spirit of devo- 
tion, were everywhere resorted to. But 
if nothing further had been thought of 
than frivolous changes of apparel, or 
the wearing of amulets, there would 
have appeared little to condemn; but 
the ostensible, unconcealed object of 
every magic rite, is to purchase for the 
sacrificer, not an actual release from 
danger, but to transfer it to some less 
liberal sinner—the principle acted on 
being this, that the fiend of destruction 
needs a certain number of victims, and 
the supplicant cares little who suffers, 
so that he be permitted to escape. To 
refer to the particulars of these demo- 
niacal proceedings, would be to weary 
my readers with offensive details; but 
I cannot pass over, as a singular coin- 
cidence with the Mosaic institution of 
the scape-goat* directed to be let loose 
in the wilderness, loaded with the curse 
of the sins of the congregation, the 
similar ceremony practised in some 
places here, of dedicating a buffalo to 
the spirit of the plague, and turning it 
loose into the woods. Wherever the 
poor brute directed its course, the popu- 
lation rose in a body to drive it back 
into the forests. It was not only sup- 
posed to be accursed, and bearing the 
curse and punishment for the people, 
but the pestilence was expected when- 


* « See Dr. Mead on Plague, for a singular account of a human sacrifice under 
similar circumstances, and a most curious and learned note respecting it.—Dr. 


Mead’s Works, 4to, 1762, p. 245.” 
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ever it was seen: nor was the district 
relieved from alarm until the devoted 
beast had been destroyed by tigers, or 
sank exhausted under the pitiless perse- 
cution which goaded it from village to 
village. 

**This, however, was nothing com- 
pared to the conduct of some wretches 
of both sexes, who, affecting to be pos- 
sessed by the demon of the plague, car- 
ried terror whithersoever they proceed- 
ed; and by their frantic gestures and 
language, ‘had more the appearance of 
maniacs labouring under delusion, than 


impostors practising on the credulity of 


others ; the more especially as avarice 
does not generally appear to have been 
the motive of their conduct, but rather 
the desire of notoriety, as it were, or 
that diseased state of mind which some- 
times leads half-crazed individuals to 
extravagancies of conduct, for no appa- 
rent object but to attract attention. 
“In the cantonment at Seroor, forty 
miles north-east of Poonah, and the old 
head-quarters of the Bombay Dekkan 
division, the very outbreaking of the 
disease was accompanied with a singu- 
lar circumstance of the above character. 
A female, declaring herself to be an 
avatar of the fiend of pestilence, entered 
the bazaar or market-street. She was 
almost naked; but her dishevelled hair, 
her whole body, and her scanty apparel, 
were daubed and clotted with the dingy 
red and ochery yellow powders of the 
Hindoo burial ceremonies. She was 
frantic with mania, real or assumed, or 
maddened by an intoxication partly 
mental, partly from excitement from 
drugs. In one hand she held a drawn 
sword, in the other an earthen vessel 
containing fire (the one probably a sym- 
bol of destruction, the other of the fune- 
ral pile). Before her proceeded a gang 
of musicians, pouring forth their dis- 
cords from every harsh and clattering 
instrument of music appropriate to their 
religious processions. Behind her fol- 
lowed a long line of empty carts; no 
driver whom she encountered on the 
road daring to disobey her command to 
follow in her train. Thus accoutred 
and accompanied, her frenzy seemed 
beyond all human control; and as she 
bounded along, she denounced certain 
destruction to all who did not imme- 
diately acknowledge her divinity ; and, 
ointing to the empty carts which fol- 
owed, proclaimed that they were 


brought to convey away the corpses of 


those who rashly persisted in infidelity. 
No ridicule, no jest, awaited this frantic 
visitant, but deep distress and general 
consternation. The outcry and clamour 
of alarm were not long in reaching the 
officers on duty—and the goddess was 
instantly apprehended and confined, and 
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her mob of followers dispersed. But, 
unfortunately, she was no sooner se- 
cured, than she herself was attacked by 
the disease: and, being less cautiously 
observed when under its influence, she 
contrived to escape, and was never af- 
terwards heard of. Whence she came, 
or whither she went, remained a mys- 
tery; and this detestable delusion had 
a serious effect on the feelings of the 
mob. 

**In the cantonment near Severndroog 
in the Southern Conkan, the same 
mockery was attempted. A band of im- 
postors of both sexes, escorting a party 
of females, some of them young girls of 
ten or twelve years of age, were ‘spoken 
of as being in the vicinity. These fe- 
males were infuriated with intoxicating 
drugs, and, as it afterwards appeared, 
by the confession of one of them, had 
casually fallen in with those vagrants, 
and had been seduced by the love of 
novelty, or bribed by promises, or awed 
by threats, to join the party. Though 
the respectable natives of the district 
complained of the outrage to the officer 
who commanded the brigade, none 
dared, or none would reveal their actual 
place of haunt, nor was it discovered by 
his exertions. The object here was 
evident. The poor females, who per- 
sonated the demons of disease, were the 
dupes as well as the mob, and their 
brutal companions were levying contri- 
butions, as they prowled through the 
country. They were immediate! ly ap- 
prehended, and carefully watched until 
all were sober. The males were then 
publicly flogged in the bazaar of the 
cantonments; and the females, being 
cautioned of the consequences of future 
attempts at similar imposition, were set 
at liberty, after the whole gang had been 
exhibited and proclaimed through the 
neighbouring villages, as a set of mis- 
creant wretches below contempt; and 
their dismissal was with ridicule and 
scorn, rather than serious punishment. 
The salutary example prevented the re- 
petition of such disgraceful scenes, and 
saved that part of the country from 
much distress; but gangs of the above 
description continued to infest the Na- 
tive States, and without doubt reaped 
a rich reward of their impudent impos- 
tures. 

‘In the Island of Bassein, which is 
the nearest to the continent of the Bom- 
bay cluster, there occurred a more tra- 
gical, but equally characteristic circum- 
stance. An unfortunate creature, re- 
siding at the little village of the 
Duntoora Ferry, about forty “miles from 
Bombay, was most inhumanly mas- 
sacred. Either the malice of private 
enmity accused him of being possessed 
by the demon, or his own folly may 
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have induced him to assume the charac- 
ter, without his courage or talents 
being equal to carry him triumphantly 
through the part he had undertaken. 
After many secret attempts for his des- 
truction, which should have warned him 
to fly for shelter to the closely-adjacent 
island of Salsette, he was finally assail- 
ed in open day by the whole population 
of the village ; and, whilst a crowd of 
females, his mother, wife, sisters, and 
children, in vain threw themselves about 
him to protect him, their shrieks for 
mercy were disregarded, and the un- 
happy victim was beaten to death with 
bludgeons before his own door; and his 
corpse, as a thing accursed, was towed 
out far to sea, and sunk with heavy 
stones in deep water. Such an outrage 
could not pass unnoticed by the British 
magistrates; but the ends of justice, it 
is to be regretted, were defeated by the 
means: nearly one hundred people were 
arraigned for the murder, of whom 
many received sentence of death, and 
were of course all pardoned, after a 
short confinement.” 


We will take leave of the Cholera 
Waren, by remarking a singular fact, 
which will be found verified in 
many branches of inquiry, and many 
walks of thought, besides that with 
which we are at present engaged ; 
namely, the extraordinary resemblance 
between the German and Hindoo 
minds, and the identity of their views 
and conclusions on many of the great 
mysteries of being ; if, indeed, this 
identity be not an unacknowledged, 
perhaps an unconscious borrowing. 
Schlegel in particular is an example 
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of this; and in his case, at least, it 
may be considered as the result of a 
complete saturation with Sanscrit lore. 
Throughout his philosophical system, 
he takes of pestilence precisely the 
same view as the Hindoos, regarding 
it asa living power. Here is one 
passage, out of many, taken from his 
“ Philosophy of Life” :— 

«* What else, in general, is the wide- 
spreading pestilence, but a living pro- 
pagation of foulness, corruption, and 
death ?” 

Again, his doctrine of the ether 
which permeates the nerves, and the 
body-of-light (licht korper) which con- 
stitutes the inner, immortal, psyche, 
or indestructible portion of the organ- 
ization of man—in a word, his impon- 
derable phantasmal body, a sort of 
material soul, distinguished alike from 
his external body, and his pure spirit, 
correspond exactly with the Hindoo 
notions of a sensitive and motive wind 
filling the wind-or-spirit-tubes, or 
nerves which descend from the brain 
to the feet, as fully described in the 
** Moolu Sthumbhu,” and of a subtle 
body belonging to the luminous world, 
forming the kernel of the gross ex- 
ternal body, which belongs to the 
outer material universe*—this lumi- 
nous body itself constituting the ta- 
bernacle of a third and higher princi- 
ple—the universal spirit. Indeed, his 
whole philosophy is so imbued with 
Hindoo ideas, that one is almost 
tempted to ask—is this a Bramhin or 
a Christian philosopher, to whom we 
are listening ? 


THE ESTABLISHED VILLAGE ORACLES. 


From the obscure and irregular ma- 
nifestations of Waren, which consti- 
tute the casual village oracle, con- 
sulted on emergent occasions in the 
village temple, or before the house- 
hold god of the Patell, or the unshel- 
tered idol which marks the village 
boundary—we may proceed to the es- 
tablished oracles: for, as intimated in 
a former paper, the occasional vatici- 
nation often grows into the perma- 
nent. 


The family or hereditary Waren 
appears to be the-basis of the whole 
system: a casual appropriation of this 
to the purposes of the community 
would seem to constitute the occa- 
sional village oracle: peculiar circum- 
stances magnify and perpetuate the 
latter into the established shrine: all 
these conjoined, stand in a great mea- 
sure towards the great body of the 
Mahratta peasantry, in lieu both of 
religious guide and bodily physician. 


* The former is the Sookshmu-dehu, Teju ubhimani ; the latter the Sthoolu-dehu, 
Vishwu ubhimani, of the Viveku Sindhoo, Deepu-Rutuakuru, and other Hindoo 


psychological books, 
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The following account of the origin 
of the established village oracles, taken 
down in the words of a Conkanee 
Bramhin,(a) well conversant with the 
subject, will give an idea how such 
matters are thought of and managed 
in the Conkan, and also show, how all 
these varying developments may ulti- 
mately be traced back to the hereditary 
Waren :— 


« When any man has found favour in 
the eyes of the goddess Devee, and she 
chooses his person for her tabernacle, 
she at first visits him in his own house. 
His body begins suddenly to shake—his 
breathing is oppressed—he hisses or 
roars out—he falls down or he le “aps 
about, just as the Waren of the goddess 
may choose to play (khelune) in his 
body. Sue then tells his friends or re- 
lations to send for the Patell and other 
village authorities, as she has a message 
to deliver to them. On their arrival, 
she announces her name either as Devee 
generally, or under that local appella- 
tion of the goddess to whom the village 
temple may be dedicated, or perhaps by 
some one of the many names under 
which she is worshipped, as the house- 
hold divinity of the particular caste, 
tribe, or family, to which the man be- 
longs. She informs the Patell that she 
intends henceforth taking up her abode 
in the village temple, and authorita- 
tively demands admission. The Patell 
and other Mankurees (village authori- 
ties) always demur in the first instance, 
alleging their doubts as to the real cha- 
racter of the possession, hinting their 
suspicions that it is a devil and not 
the goddess, and demanding proof of 
her genuine divinity. The proofs in- 
sisted upon her are various. Sometimes 
the Patell lays on the ground five or six 
different flowers, and, selecting one of 
these in his own mind, says, ‘If you be 
Devee, tell me whic h of these flowers I 
am now thinking of. If the possesse od 
points out the right flower, it is consi- 
dered conclusive proof of the authenti- 
city of the visitation, the man is forth- 
with admitted into the temple, and, 
thenceforward, on particular days in 
the week or month, according to the 
nature of the periodical visitations of 
the Waren, there is a sort of minor 
Jatra, or visitation, to the temple where 
this oracle is established. The priest 
or clerk of the temple spreads flowers 
and burns incense before him—the mu- 
sicians strike up their music—the man 
invokes the presence—the Waren of 
Devee again plays in his body, and all 
who have vows to make, oracular an- 
swers to seek, or maladies to cure, at- 
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tend—worship—lay down their cocoa- 
nut or gift in money—propound their 
several wants—intimate their vows, and 
receive their respective answers. 

** Whatever revenue is thus derived, 
goes to the treasury of the temple. 
‘The man, who has the Waren, does not 
touch one single rea: but the Patell and 
Mankurees pay him, from the treasury, 
such amount for his support as they 
may deem necessary. 

“In other cases, they try the reality 
of his pretensions by the body rather 
than the mind—giving him several se- 
vere cuts on the back with a whip or 
rattan—and, if he laughs at the flog- 
ging, they conclude the Waren of De- 
vee genuine. 

“If he fail in either trial, pointing 
out the wrong flower, or evincing the 
slightest sensibility to the flagellation— 
he is rejected as an impostor, or as one 
really possessed, but by a devil and not 
bya ‘divinity. 

** But pr oofs far more severe are often 
demanded. The village authorities will 
say to the possessed, ‘ Well! you say 
you are Devee (or Doorga, or Girja- 
Baee, or Muha-Kalee, as it may be) ; 
now, if you will show us a live tiger 
passing by, we will believe you and 
admit you to the temple.’ The pos- 
sessed generally replies, ‘1 will not 
show you one now, but on such and such 
a day, at such a time, if you are at Such 
a place, I will make a tige r pass by; 
but you must not kill it:’ or perhaps 
he will say, *I will not show you a 
tiger ; but, to-morrow, at such a time 
and place, I will make a boar or a leo- 
pard pass, provided you do not kill it. 

*« The proofs demanded are various: 
the aspirants often fail; but, till they 
satisfy the authorities, they are denied 
admittance to the temple. [have known 
aman, after his failure and rejection, 
wander about India four or five years, 
and at length return, and satisfy, and 
obtain admission from the Mankurees, 
who originally rejected him.” 


On our intimating our scepticism as 
to the production of a tiger, or any 
other animal, and requesting him to 
lay aside all hearsay tales, and confine 
himself to his own positive personal 
experience, he made the following 
Statement :— 


* At the village of Adiwulé, near the 
town of Rutnagiree, where the zillah 
court and collector’s office for the South- 
ern Conkan are both established, is a 
man named Gunoo, who has in his body 
the Waren of Muha-Kalee [Magna- 
Atra, the most terrible form of Devee]. 
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He has for many years been admitted 
into the village temple, where, every 
Monday, the Waren comes upon him. 
On such occasions the temple, which is 
a very large one, is crowded with ap- 
plicants, devotees, and patients, from all 
the neighbouring parts—often as many 
as five hundred. They go to consult 
him even from Bombay. When I was 
lately there, I met ——~—, a clerk 
in the Small-cause Court. I ask- 
ed him what brought him there. He 
replied his house was haunted by the 
spirit of a Caffree, who made such 


frightful noises at night that none of 


the females could get any sleep, and he 
had come to consult the oracle of Muha- 
Kalee. 
the temple, and separated from it by a 
very dense crowd of several hundreds ; 
but the Devusthanu (the man in whom 
the goddess dwelt), saw him in his mind, 
and called out to the crowd to fall back, 
and make way for the stranger from 
Bombay. 

** This man, Gunoo, before his admis- 
sion to the temple, had fulfilled the con- 
dition about producing a live animal ; 
for I was present during the proceed- 
ing, and saw it with my owneyes. On 
the day when the Waren first seized 
him, and he sent for the village authori- 
ties, he announced himself as Muha- 
Kalee, and demanded installation into 
the temple; they told him plainly they 
would not believe him to be Muha-Kalee 
till he showed them the tiger on which 
that goddess is supposed to ride. He 
replied, ‘1 will not show you the tiger ; 
but to-morrow, at such an hour and 
place, I will show you a troop of wild 
boars ; you must not, however, kill any 
of them: one of 
meet death.’ The next day the Patell 
and Mankurees, and many others, my- 
self among the rest, assembled at the 
place pointed out, in the verandah of a 
house on the outskirt of the village, and 
sent word to Gunooto come. He came 
in his ordinary state, and, then, having 
arranged the apparatus of invocation 
(mand ghaloon), by spreading flowers, 
and burning incense, the Waren began 
to play in his body. On being question- 
ed again by the “Patell who he was, he 
replied, as on the previous day, ‘ Muha- 
Kalee.’ The Patell said, ‘Show us 
now the boars you promised.’ He an- 
swered, ‘ You will see them pass a little 
after noon.’ We sat there for 


waiting 
about two hours, when, as he had fore- 


And yet we must now add (four years after the 


Pat this very Gunoo, having 


We were then on the outside of 


them will of himself 
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four or five boars rushed out of 
the jungle, crossed the road, and were 
soon out of sight ; but the same evening 
some villagers brought in the body of 
one, which was found dead in a water- 
pit, not far from the village. From 
that day, now eight years ago, no one 
doubted the reality of Gunoo’s periodi- 


cal possession by Muha-Kalee.”* 


told, 


Whatever may be thought of this 
story, which is a type of many others, 
it affords a very correct illustration of 
the belief and mode of thinking, uni- 
versally prevalent on the subject, in 
Western India; and, whether all 
such narratives be set down as ema- 
nating wholly from deliberate impos- 
ture, or as the result of superstitious 
credulity, “ plus some delusion, plus 
some illusion,” plus the popular dis- 
position to exaggerate the wonderful, 
they form an integral portion of the 
system of Waren, and could not be 
fairly omitted in any faithful delinea- 
tion of it. 

What seems most remarkable in 
these accounts is, that the possessed 
always evades those proofs, which 
would show the possession of power 
really supernatural, such a3 the imme- 
diate production of this or that animal, 
and substitutes for them others, which, 
at most, only demonstrate a certain 
limited faculty of prevision. Asked 
to produce a tiger on the moment, he 
cannot ; but, in lieu, he promises that 
a tiger, a leopard, or a boar shall pass 
on some future day. Does not this 
look as if, unable to produce, he still 
possessed some capacity to foresee? In 
this respect, the system presents an 
exact counterpart to the phenomena, 
real or pretended, of second sight, and 
magnetic lucidity. 

All such pretensions are accustomed 
to be treated as claims to some great 
supernatural gift, which cannot rea- 
sonably be allowed, and are, there- 
fore, wholly denied, and set down to 
the score of imposture. But may not 
this view, which runs counter to the 
popular traditions of all countries, and 
compels us to reject some of the best 
attested facts in civil and ecclesiastical 
history, as well as in medical biogra- 


foregoing account was taken 


‘ailedin some of his pr ophecie s, was driven out of the 


temple by the village authorities, as one whose possession was demoniac, and whose 


oracular deliveries wer e, therefore, 


unsafe. 


Dublin, 1848. 
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phy, be radically erroneous and one- 
sided? Is it not possible that those 
confused and limited perceptions of 
events beyond the present locality and 
hour, which are termed lucidity and 
second sight, are, in reality, a cloud- 
ing darkness—a displacing of the pri- 
mary and healthy vision; and, instead 
of forming a gift to be desired and 
prized, constitute, in truth, a visita- 
tion to be dreaded and deplored ? 
May nvt such a perception of the re- 
mote in place or time, be real within 
certain limits, and yet be for man, a 
wrong, a diseased perception—as much 
a disturbance or distortion of his 
healthy relations with external things, 
as that loss or perverted sense of pro- 
per identity, which occurs in lunacy, 
in epilepsy, in some cases of hysteria, 
and in all genuine cases of Waren ? 

Nothing can be more certain than 
that persons in Waren lose the con- 
sciousness of their own identity for the 
time, and imagine themselves to besome 
other beings. 

The same was the case with the 
possessed among the Jews and the 
witches of the middle ages: it is the 
case with the magnetic somnambulists 
of the present day. 

But each, in announcing the name 
of this other presence, follows those 
associations, traditions, and beliefs, 
which have surrounded him from in- 
fancy, and are lodged deep in some 
recess of his imagination or memory. 

The Jewish demoniac called himself 
Legion: had he descended to particu- 
lars, he would, in all likelihood, have 
given names connected with Jewish or 
Chaldean popular belief—if, indeed, 
the word Legion itself be not such— 
and applied to cases where the possess- 
ed displayed a muscular force, which 
it took many men’s exertions to over- 
power. 

The witch of Christendom named 
herself from the popular demonology 
of that day, as may be seen on con- 
sulting any of the annals of witchcraft. 


We have conversed with several 
Hindoo demoniacs. All named them- 
selves from the Hindoo mythology, 
amid which they were brought up. 
One asserted he was seven goddesses 
at once. (Magdalen had seven unclean 
spirits cast out; she was, probably, 
not an unchaste, but a hysteric or an 
epileptic female). The other died, as 
before stated, alleging he was the god 
Khundoba. 

The magnetic somnambulist, too, 
condemns his ordinary self: he does 
not, indeed, speak as a person altoge- 
ther external to that waking self, but 
rather adopting the language of pan- 
theistic transcendentalism, which has, 
of late years, become so prevalent 
throughout Europe," as a distinct and 
superior intelligence within—a being 
within a being. His sensibility and 
his consciousness seem double, and 
both appear to be transferred or re- 
versed, like the polarities of a mag- 
net, for the time being. 

This corresponds with the notion of 
the Greeks regarding the two souls— 
one superior and rational, the other 
inferior and animal. According to all 
the published theories of the magnet- 
ists on this subject, it is the superior 
intelligence which is energising on such 
oceasions, while the outward or infe- 
rior being is asleep. Yet, comparing 
their own facts with the notions of the 
ancients, they ought rather to admit, 
if there be any foundation for their 
belief at all, that it is the inferior or 
animal soul that is brought into acti- 
vity during these crises. Plato main- 
tains that the rational soul is without 
any power of prevision, which is a fa- 
culty of the inferior or animal soul, 
seated in the liver, on the polished 
surface of which, as on a magician’s 
crystal orb, visions are depicted. 
Aristotle, too, writing on dreams, says, 
that prophecy, or the pythonic spirit, 
is demoniac rather than divine; for 
that men of vicious lives are often en- 
dowed with the power of foretelling 


* Of late throughout Europe; but known in India for three thousand years, 
under the name of Vedantu—scientifically enforced in the supplementary chapters 
to the Vedus, called Oopunishuds, and still further illustrated in the celebrated 
philosophical and religious poem, the Bhugvut Geeta, translated by Wilkins. It 
is a curious fact, that the Germans, in whose language such a radical affinity 
exists to Sanscrit—that we must pronounce them originally of the same race as 
the Hindoos—should be now developing and spreading through Europe that phi- 
losophy, which was propagated in India by their kindred Bramhins three thousand 
years ago, and has ever since been professed by the greatest thinkers there. 
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future events. Now, the lucidity of 
the magnetic somnambulists, connect- 
ed, as it is alleged to be, with the epi- 
gastric region, and the ganglious or 
nervous centres in that vicinity, and 
confessedly developed in many per- 
sons of questionable character, corres- 
ponds, if with any part of the theory, 
with that which relates to the inferior 
or animal soul, in which there seems 
to be conveyed an intimation of the 
fact that these visions are the result 
of physical conditions. 

All these speculations may be found- 
ed on a great truth, that a certain 
faculty of prevision, or more properly 
of displaced vision—more or less limit- 
ed—more or less confused—is really 
the consequence of certain forms of 
physical disease. This is acknowledged 
in the well-known lightening before 
death. It may be the case in epilepsy 
—in aggravated degrees of hysteria, 
and other complaints, in which the 
healthy action of the brain and ner- 
vous system is disturbed. It may ac- 
count, without resorting to the suppo- 
sition of absolute imposture, though 
allowing for exaggeration, for many of 
the phenomena of second sight, of 
magnetic lucidity, and of the system 
of Waren now under consideration, 
all of which seem to be intimately 
connected with epileptic or hysteric 
tendencies. Nor should it be consi- 
dered contrary to reason, that a cer- 
tain insight into futurity—dim, and 
confused, and limited, but still real— 
should be the result of disease. In our 
healthy state, we do not know the 
future ; and this ignorance is bliss. 
The being who made us, and knew 
what is best for us, has bound up our 
health and our happiness with igno- 
rance of the future ; and, except where 
direct revelations of the future are 
given by God, as standing proofs of 
truth, or for the benefit of the church 
—any change from that ignorance to 
knowledge must, instead of being re- 
garded as a good, be, on just conside- 
rations, viewed as an evil; as much a 
result and proof of unhealthy action, 
as that exquisite sensitiveness of the 
nerves, or the ear, which occurs in 
some states of neuralgic or cerebral 
malady, and which is productive of so 
much suffering. Our healthy being 
is in the limited—the present. Our 
healthy action depends upon a defined 
and correct perception of identity, 
place, and time. Anything that con- 
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fuses or alters the relations of these 
phenomena to ourselves—that loses 
the finite in the infinite or vague— 
that merges a man’s own identity in 
that of others—that confounds the re- 
mote in place with the near, and brings 
the future time in the present—must 
undoubtedly be abnormal, disturbance, 
disease. All these effects are pro- 
duced, apparently, by whatever inju- 
riously affects the brain and nerves— 
by intoxicating liquor in a low degree 
—by stramonium, bhang, and opium in 
a higher; by water on the brain, and 
by wounds in the head. These effects 
—the disturbance of identity, place, 
and time—are visible in all lunacy, 
whencesoever arising: and may not 
epilepsy and the higher forms of hy- 
steria have a similar result? May 
they not disturb our natural relations 
of time or place, as they unquestion- 
ably do of personal identity? From 
all that we read of the past, as well as 
what we witness in the present day, 
we have reason to conclude that they 
do; and that to this disturbance may 
be traced—in perfect harmony with 
Plato and Aristotle, and without re- 
sorting to the theory, either of a true 
inspiration or of imposture in all cases 
—most of the well-attested examples 
of prevision which occur in the annals 
of pythonism, demonology, witchcraft, 
obi, second sight, mesmerism, and reli- 
gious ecstacy; in the vaticinations of 
the sybil, the priestess of Apollo or 
Cybele, and the modern gypsy, lineal 
descendant of those Indian Pariah wo- 
men, among whom the Waren is so 
prevalent ; in the prophetic utterances 
of religious enthusiasts among Pro- 
testant sects—in the revelations of 
hysteric nuns, peculiarly predisposed 
to these forms of physical disease, from 
confinement, and the repression and 
extinction of those natural feelings 
and functions (accompanied, perhaps, 
by some abnormal metathesis), upon 
the derangement of which, the hysteria 
of European females is well known 
often to depend, and with which de- 
rangement, the demoniac possession 
and Waren of Hindoo females, it will 
be seen through these papers, is inti- 
mately connected; in the magnetic 
lucidity of France and England, and 
in the oracular Waren of Western 
India. That individuals of perfect 
good faith and sincere piety, may be 
deceived as to the origin of these vi- 
sions, and that the visions themselves 
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often prove false, the history of reli- 
gious enthusiasts too fully shows. 
What their enemies mistake for im- 
posture, and their admirers for inspi- 
ration, should, perhaps, in truth be set 
down as the result of hysteria, epi- 
lepsy, or nervous disease. This theory 
will render clear to us the nature of 
many trances and ecstacies, recorded 
in religious biography. This will en- 
able us to comprehend how a sincere 
and humble Christian female, a fol- 
lower df Edward Irving, could pro- 
phesy that young Napoleon, then liv- 
ing, was soon to become Antichrist, as 
is relaterl by Baxter. It will explain 
the history of the unfortunate Joan of 
Are, and reconcile the anomalies in 
the life of St. Catherine of Sienna— 
now experiencing visions and seraphic 
raptures ; now beset for years by sin- 
ful imaginations, terrors, and despair. 

Of the singular illusion by which, 
on all these occasions, the party loses 
his or her own identity, and imagines 
him or herself another being—demo- 
niacal or divine—more than one in- 
stance occurs in the course of these 
papers. The following, which took 
place very recently within our own 
knowledge, is curious in many re- 
spects. 

A Bramhin, connected with the ju- 
dicial department, had occasion to re- 
turn lately, for a short period, to his 
native town in the Southern Conkan. 
A few nights before his departure, a 
messenger came to his house, to tell 
him that a Bhundaree of his acquaint- 
ance had been suddenly taken with the 
Waren of Devee, and demanded ur- 
gently to see him. The man, who had 
thus sent for him, was a Bhundaree by 
caste, who had formerly acted as B ho- 
pee, or officiating priest, to the temple 
of Devee, in the village of Keshelee, 
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in the Southern Conkan ; but, for the 
last three years, had been living in 
Bombay. On the Bramhin’s arrival 
in the house, he found the Bhundaree 
with that convulsive shaking of the 
body which usually attends Waren. 
On seeing him, the patient or possessed 
addressed to him the following singu- 
lar speech—speaking, it will be ob- 
served, in the person of Devee, and of 
himself as of a third person. 

** You are going to the Conkan ina 
day or two; take THIS FELLow with 
you. He was happy and pure, per- 
forming my worship at Keshelee; but 
three years ago HE came to Bomb: Lys 
an impure island, an irreligious town, 
an extravagant place, full of gamblers ; 
THIS MAN will be ruined here; for 
three years I am trying to get HIM 
away from here, but I cannot. I 
don’t wish Him ruined, for I am at- 
tached to umm; do you take um back 
with you to Keshelee, and deliver nim 
np to ME there.’ 

This speech must have been the re- 
flex, in a peculiar form, of thoughts 
which had passed through his mind 
before ; it reminds one of the upbraid- 
als which a drunken man sometimes 
utters against himself; and the best 
key, perhaps, to many of the psycho- 
logic: il phenomena of Waren, magnetic 
somns ambulism, and of elilepsy, will be 
found in supposing the brain affected 
in some manner analogous to its state 
in intoxication—though to a more in- 
tense degree. 

When the man was informed on the 
following morning, of the scene of the 
previous night, he grew thoughtful 
and melancholy ; but eventually pre- 
pared to obey the summons of his 
goddess, and actually accompanied 
the Bramhin back to Keshelee, pay- 
ing all his own expenses on the road. 


GUNGADHUR SHASTREE, 


(a) [* The account given by the Conkanee Bramhin.”] 


In the whole of the Southern Conkan, there is scarcely any village in which 
the Gramu-Devu, or Devee, does not favour one of the Gooruvus, or worship- 


pers, with a manifestation in his person. 


afflatus is ‘* Uvusuru.” 
than others. 
manifestations. 


The usual designation of this kind of 


The oracles of some places enjoy greater reputation 
The Talookus of Viziadoorgu and Malwun are chief seats of these 


Under the native governments, the oracles occasionally take the place of a 
judge or jury in criminal matters. Sometimes a suspected person is convicted 
by the voice of an oracle, and deadly quarrels ensue, when the supposed culprit 
happens to be innocent, or a practised offender. Cases are, now and then, 
brought before the magistrates in Bombay, in which the stolen property is re- 
covered, in consequence of the effect produced by the prophecies of a Bhuktu, 
under the influence of Waren. 
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I LOVE NoT Now! 


Take from me all thou once didst give— 
Thy smiles and tears—thy sighs—that vow— 
Nor longe ‘r in my bosom live ; 
I loved thee once—I love not now! 
*Tis better in this wretched hour, 
To fling from memory ev'ry trace— 
Each shadow of thy broken power, 
And all memorials fond erase ! 


Haply, in after times, the wrong 
Thy fickle speech hath done to me 
May strike thy soul, as, borne along, 
Thou gaily sailest o’er life’s sea ;— 
And then, amidst the wreck of love, 
That will thy sinking hope surround, 
Some long- forgotte n thought may move 
Thy fluttering heart with grief profound ! 





SONG. 
TO MY LADYE-LOVE. 


I. 
O ! gowden are the locks, 
An’ snaw-white is the broo, 
An’ sweet the looks o’ my dear luve, 
As o’ the guileless doo : 
The fairest flowers o’ yirth 
Blend in her smile their tints, 
An’ her voice it is saft as the merle’s sang, 
When eve frae the heeven glints. 


Il. 

I gaze into the mirror 
O’ her unclouded eyes, 

An’ a’ my fretting cares tak flicht 
Like craws across the skies ; 

The thocht o’ her, like thocht o’ youth, 
Can mak’ my heart, wi’ joy, 

As bricht as were the broomy braes 
I clambered when a boy. 


Ill. 
An’ O! mair deep down in my briest 
Her fairy image dwells, 
Than lie below the sughin’ sea 
The shiny sillar shells ; 
An’ it sall keep, aye bleezin’ there, 
The haly lowe o’ luve, 
Till, ‘neath the mools, it glows nae mair, 
An’ daisies weep above. 


St. Andrew’s, Feb, 1, 1849, 
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IIx who writes a biographical sketch of an eminent contemporary, has a task to 
perform of more than ordinary difliculty. He labours under an embarrassment 
somewhat similar to that which the por trait- -painter must necessarily encounter. 
Howeyer skilfully his colours are worked in—however delicately the rugged out- 
lines are softened down, with the desire to impart a tone of harmonising beauty 
to the subject, and at the same time to preserve a faithful like ness—the re will be 
found an abundance of critics ready to assert that the por trait is too flattering ; 
while the original himself will, probi ibly, be of an opinion the very reverse. 

Good-natured friends will say the pic ture is good, but it is far too hi andsome ; ; 
while the subject will probably exclaim, sotto voce, ** Surely I am a better- look. 
ing fellow than that!” Satisfied with having performed, to the best of our 
ability , a difficult and somewhat delicate duty, we shall leave the responsibility 

of finding fault to those s sagacious critics, whose approbation we have no desire 
to gain. 

Thousands and tens of thousands will read these lines we now pen, who 
have never seen—who may never see—the gifted advocate whom we present to 
their notice. It is for them we write. 

In addition to the ordinary reader, there are other classes for whom the career 
of an advocate so eminently successful, is invested with an interest far deeper 
than even romance. To those who are still struggling up the height which he has 
gained, each passage of his history has a peculiar ¢ charm. They long to learn eve ry 
incident that can be known abouthim; whether the friendly ‘oftices of others have 
contributed to lifthim to hiseminence ; or if, destitute of that connexion which has 
assisted many, hehave been the architect of his own fortunes; whether he had to en- 
counter, in his early career, those difficulties by which, perchance, their own have 
been clouded ; by what arts did he win the favour of the stern goddess whose 
smiles they hi av e wooed as yet in vain; did fortune long frown upon him ; had he 
to endure negle ct, poverty, discouragement ; were his hope s crushed in the morn- 
ing of life ; had he to brave the smile of contempt ill-concealed, or the derisive 
sneer not concealed at all. Did he surmount allthese. Alas! how little do those who 
are not behind the scenes sympathise with the causes which inspire an anxiety that 
may well be called morbid. Wehave read somewhere that Lord Coke used to env y 
the ploughman, who, in the breezy spr ing mornings, went whistling past his win- 
dow. What does the peasant, w hose frame is braced into vigour by the fresh- 
ness of the morning air, know of the long drudgery of weary years, spent in the 
acquisition of a ho: ard of dry, uninteresting knowledge, which m: vy never be of 
any“use—the sickness of hope deferred—the anxious waiting for an opportunity 
which may never arrive—the best days of life thrown away in the unwholesome 
air of crowded courts—the jaded spirits, the throbbing temples, the shattered 
nerves, the exhausted frame—anxieties, heartburnings, disappointments ? What 
evil has the ploughman’s life to be compared to these? And then when the 
moment comes at last which is to compensate him for all this years of toil, what is 
fame without health—what is gold when the capacity for enjoyment is gone? 
He has heaped up riches, and cannot tell who shall gather them. And ‘yet it 
may be even then his disappointments are not e nde d. Often, too often, in 
this unhappy country, do we see the earnest, honest man, who has spent his 
life in unremitting toil, who has worked his own way by his own exertions— 
who has never stooped to unseemly acts, nor compromis sed the character of his 
profession by trading in politic ‘s—-who has never deviated from the straight 
though rugged path which leads to fame—although he stands foremost in the 
rank of his protession—though he is admired for his ability and acquirements, 
and esteemed for his private worth—how often do we see such a one neglected 
by those who are the dispensers of official patronage, while the political charla- 
tan, the dishonest adventurer, the obscure practitioner, who has had recourse 
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to acts to which no man of honour would stoop—his inferior in every acquirement 
which can distinguish a lawyer, and every quality which can adorn a man—is 
lifted over his head. Alas!’ it is true, too true, in Ireland, in the distribution 
of political patronage, merit is very rarely the test; genius, learning, wit, and 
eloquence are left neglected i in the shade, while politic: al tergiversation and pro- 
fligacy, empty bluster and factious agitation, carry off the prize. 

Should the visitor of our courts of law chance, in his wanderings, to enter 
the Queen’s Bench, he may observe, seated in the front row, among his silken 
brethren, witha disorderly mass of huge briefs tumbled out of the bag which lies 
on the table before him, a man still in the prime of life, of pale ¢ omplexion and 
slender form. His features are well chiselled and regular; the brow is broad 
and ample; the chin bold and prominent, indicating energy and decision ; and 
the lips seem dry and parched, as if with incessant speaking. The casual 
spectator, observing him in a state of repose—which is a phase rare, indee od, in 
his existence—as he sits conte mplating the brief before him, on the margin of 
which he jots down rapidly some observation, stroking his chin the while, with 
a kind of ri pid gesture peculiar to himself, will remark, perhaps, nothing in 
his appearance to ‘distinguish him from the herd of prosy veteran prac titioners 
by whom he is surrounded; but when anything is said which is of interest to 
attract his attention, a sudden start—a gesture of animated energy—a gleam 
of intelligence, which lights up his whole face, and flashes from an eye which, 
when in repose, is not expressive, indicate the leading characteristies of his intel- 
lectual conformation. ‘There he sits for a brief’ moment of his busy life in a 
state of comparative quiescence, when, from a little box at the top of the 
court, proceeds a voice—** James Whiteside, Esq. ;” he turns round ; his 
quick glance encounters the crier. ‘ Nisi Prius Court,” responds that oracle. 
A plunge into the crowd at the side bar, and Mr. Whiteside has vanished. 
See him, as with capacious bag, nervously clutched in both hands, with rapid 
strides, he traverses the hall. An eager solicitor, panting like time, as his tall 
form vanishes in the distance, makes a dive at him, holding out an oblong 
slip of paper, tied with red tape. Breathless, he reaches him. Mechanically 
the retainer is seized, and plunged into the recesses of the capacious bag. The 
next moment you will find him on his legs haranguing a city jury. 

Such is the Mr. Whiteside of the forum. Chz ange the scene—meet him in 
another place, and you would scarcely know him, so marvellously is he trans- 
formed. No trace of care is on the face of him whom you may shortly after- 
wards see, springing along the flags, with a gay and elastic step; trim and 
fashionable is his dress: glossy his hat, and plae ed with an effect somewhat 
artistic: his gloves are ac curate; his boots une xceptionable; his neckcloth 
curious in its tie. You would never suppose him, as he comes along, flourishing 
a cane in his hand, to be the patient, laborious, hard-working advocate, whoin 
you have just observed ; and yet it is the same—a chrysalis in the morning— 

a jovial butterfly in the evening—a lawyer in the forum—a gentleman in the 
street—but wherever you meet him—both. 

As an advocate, Mr. Whiteside is without a rival at the Irish bar, and we very 
much question if Westminster Hall can produce his equal. His powers of 
declamation are of the highest order. Vigorous and effective, he seems as 
if by a species of intuition to select, on the moment, that form of expres- 
sion best calculated to convey his meaning. Every phrase is pointed and con- 
cise—every period rounded off with a polish and elegance, the charm of which 
can only be appreciated by those who have heard him. His fluency is re- 
markable ; and we have heard him throw off, without the least appearance of 
effort or premeditation, passages of an eloquence and beauty suflicient to make 
the reputation of adozen. Without the sarcastic powers of Brougham, he has an 
infinite fund of humour, less polished, perhaps, than that of Bushe, but quite 
as effective. His action, although perfectly unstudied, is impressive, and 
not devoid of grace ; it seems to be the natural offspring of the working of his 
mind. Although by no means deficient in argumentative power, as he proved 
in the discussion of the Pr resbyterian marriage question—for his perception 
is so quick and keen, that he can comprehend at a glance any legal pro- 
position, and discuss it with ability—much of his forensic success must, 
doubtless, be attributed to that readiness and tact which is the most important 
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ualification of a Nisi Prius advocate. Not so subtle or so refined in the dis- 
tinctions he draws as some of his competitors, his familiarity with the rules of 
evidence—his quickness in taking objec tions —his readiness in reply—his skill 
in the examination of witnesses, and his indomitable energy and impetuous elo- 
quence—render him as troublesome as an opponent as he is powerful as an ad- 
vocate. As a mere lawyer, his acquirements are varied and extensive—not, 
perhaps, sufficiently so to please the taste of fastidious and plodding pleaders, 
or “stout-built equity dr aughtsmen,” whose dull intellect no gleam of fancy 
illumines. But these c aptious critics ought to know that it is impossible to be 
a great advocate without being a good lawyer. And it is absurd to con- 
ceive that any one possessed of such powers of mind—of a perception so 
quick, and inte lligence so keen—could pass through the severe ordeal of 
study to which, as we shall prese tly show, he subjected himself, while pre- 
paring for his profession, or could have enjoyed a prac tice so extensive as his 
for so many years, without having acquired a store of learning abundantly 
sufficient for the ordin: ary purposes of his profession. 

But if from the forum we follow him into society, where his buoyant and 
happy temperament, his genial good humour, and his love of mirth, qui alify him 
to shine, the gratification is very great. With the dusty habiliments of his 
profession, he throws off the sententious pomp of the advocate. Although pos- 
sibly somewhat too loquacious for the taste of those who wish to have an oppor- 
tunity of shining themselves, his boyish flow of spirits, and his way and genial 
humour, are irresistibly attractive. 

In regard of a punctilious observance of the rules of professional etiquette, 
his conduct is unimpeachable, and deserving of the highest praise. A practitioner 
more honourable or more thoroughly gentlem: anlike never existed. Since his 
elevation to the rank of Queen's counsel, we have known instances where he 
has refused to encroach upon the privileges of juniors, by drawing ordinary 
pleadings—an honourable punctilio, we are sorry to say, more honoured in the 
breach than the observance at the Irish bar; and we have never he: ard of a 
single instance where he has attempted to push the fortunes of a junior on 
circuit to the exclusion of others. We wish his example in this respect was 
more generally followed. 

Having thus presented to our readers the picture, we must give them its 
pedigree :— 

Mr. Whiteside was born in the year 1805, in the glebe-house of Delgany, in 
the county of Wicklow, of which paris sh his father, the Rev. Wm. Whiteside, a 
gentleman distinguished by the variety of his literary attainments, was the pastor. 
He died early, leaving his two sons to the guardianship of a brother clergyman.* 
The present vicar of Scarborough, a learned and accomplished divine, the success 
of whose collegiate course showed that he inherited the literary tastes of his father, 
is one—the other is the subject of our memoir, It not unfrequently happens, that 
the university career of those who are eminently successful in after life passes with- 
out any rem: arkable indication of ability, while we have known some cases where 
the sple ndour of collegiate fame has so d: azzled those who have earned it, as ap- 
pare ently to inc apac itate them for the attainment of subsequent distinction. 

The collegiate life of Mr. Whiteside was, however, not undistin- 
guished —he gained various premiums in classics. Cicero and Demos- 
thenes were his favourite studies; but we do not find that he dis- 
tinguished himself highly in those severer studies upon which the minds 
of so many successful lawyers have been trained. In 1828, he removed to 
London, where he spent three years in vigorous and incessant study, and was 

called to the bar in 1830, althou; ch he did not commence to practice until Nov., 
1831. He was a pupil first, we believe, of Mr. Thomas Chitty, the eminent 
pleader, and afterwards passed into the chambers of Mr. Swanston, a 
gentleman well known to the profession, by his reports and admirable notes 
on the judgments of Lord Eldon. During the period of Mr. Whiteside’s 
preparatory studies, he was also a sedulous attendant at the law class of the 


* The late Rev. James Whitelaw, Rector of St. Catherine’s, and author of the 
* History of the City of Dublin.” Their education was superintended by an excel- 
lent and pious mother. 
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London university, where he carried off several prizes. ‘The studies of this 
class were directed by Professor Amos, the learned editor of ‘Phillips on 
Evidence.” At the debating society which met within its walls, he afforded 
early promise of those or atorical powers which he has cultivated with such 
success, and soon became so distinguished a member, that he was appointed 
to deliver the opening address. Mr. Robert Tighe, a gentleman remarkable 
for the variety of his information, and the elegance of literary tastes, with 
Mr. Forster, the author of Goldsmith's life, and Mr. } Napier (to whose sister 
he was afterwards united), were also members of the same society. 

The fullowing extract from an American publication, written by a student 
who had be longed to it, will be read with interest, as showing the i impression 
which the young orator hi ad even then produced upon his associates :— 


‘* He was a frequent participant in the debates of the Law Society of that insti- 
tution. It was there the writer of this, then a student of law, first witnessed and 
enjoyed the brilliant disp! ays of Mr. Whiteside’s eloquence, which was the glory 
and admiration of the universit y, both of students and spires ssors. In that soc iety, 
which contained many young men of genius, some of them already much distinguis shed 
in England, Mr. Whiteside was admitted by all to be, by far, the foremost in elo- 
quence and learning. His style of spe: aking was m: urked by intense enthusiasm, 
earnestness, and vehemence, and whilst the burning words rushed forth with the 
irresistible strength of a deep and impetuous river, his action, which nature and 
passion dictated, was far more appropriate and impressive than mereart could ever 
teach. Yet, in ‘the very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of his passion,’ there was 
a grace and moderation of sentiment, and a chasteness of language and expression, 
which never made ‘the judicious grieve,’ because he never ‘overstepped the mo- 
desty of nature.’ His speeches often produced a mixture of fear, awe, and indig- 
nation, or if he touched the chords of ridicule, the audience was ‘in a roar.’’ 


The industry and application of the subject of our memoir at this per iod to 
his legal studies will be found no unprofits ible object of the contemplation to the 
student who is emulous to follow in the same path; he diligently attended to 
the sage advice of Littleton, which can never be too much admire d—** Et sachez 
mon filz que un des pluis honorables, et laudables, et profitables, choses en 
nostre ley, est durer le sciens de un pleder en accions realx, et personalx, et pur 
c ieo toy conseil especialment de mettr tout ton courage et cure ce d’apprendr.’ 
We have seen an extract from a letter, containing a summary of the extent and 
variety of his pursuits. 


“ During the period he was in Mr. Chitty’s chambers, he often drudged at 
the desk for ten hours a-day. Laboured assiduously upon every point which arose. 
Transcribed cases, wrote whole volumes of matter, analyzed L ord Coke’s Re ports, 
and threw off various literary papers in periodicals of the day, and besides all this, 
was a constant attendant and speaker at the debating society.” 


These papers here alluded to were doubtless sketches of eminent con- 
temporaries, which from time to time appeared in the National Magazine, 
the Literary Gazette, and other Irish periodicals, now extinct. We have looked 
through them, and although we cannot fail to admire the indomitable energy 
and perseverance w hich, while oce upied i in pursuits so severe and harassing, left 
him any time for the cultivation of the lighter pursuits of literature, yet we do 
not think many of his written compositions of those days, which have come under 
our notice, are distinguished by that rare excellence whic h characterises his 
speeches. His style is, however, always animated, often vigorous, and not un- 
frequently elegant and classical. Did our space admit, we could adduce in proof 
many e xamples ; but asketch of the late Judge Burton, in the second number of 
this Magazine, with other notices of Lords Abinger, Denman, L yndhurst, 
Plunket t, and Sir James Mackintosh, in the former periodicals we have mentioned, 
will be found to afford a tolerable specimen of those powers, which he has since 
found leisure to cultivate with greater success. 

The late Dr. William Cummin, and Sir James Emerson Tennant, now Colonial 
Secretary for Ceylon, were among the friends with whom Mr. Whiteside, in early 
life, had the greatest intimacy. Having been retained as counsel by the latter gen- 
tleman in Belfast, we believe he was thus indebted for the opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself oncircuit, which very soon occurred, and which his previous indu 
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try and talents enabled him to turn to good account. Accordingly, in a few years 
after he had joined the north-east circuit, we find by the newspapers of the day 
that he was in full business. His professional connection rapidly extended itself. 
Solicitors, with an intuitive perception of merit by which they are not uniformly 
distinguished, soon discovered in him that rare ‘combination of qualities calcu- 
lated to make a nisi prius advocate effective, and his bag was generally 
well filled with briefs, Among his earlier efforts at the bar, his defence of 
Sam Gray at Monaghan, of Hughes at Armagh, both of which we had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing, were the most remarkable ; and in a speech, we believe the 
very first he ever delivered at the Irish bar, upon an assessment of damages for 
a libel published in the Comet newspaper against one of the Directors ‘of the 
Apothegaries’ Hall, may be found many of the germs of his future excellence. 
Of his legal acumen and argumentative power we have also ample proofs. A 
point made by him in de fence of a man charged with bigamy, raised the ques- 
tion of the validity of marriages between Presbyterians and Episcopalians, when 
celebr ated by ministers of the former’s Church, which he discussed in the Queen’s 

Bench, in an argument of great force and ability. This case went afterw adi 
to the House of "Lords, where the objection taken prevailed ; and Lord Lynd- 
hurst is said to have observed that nothing could be adde d to his argu- 
ment. Mr. Whiteside’s reputation as a lawyer was now so high, that in 
1842 he received from the hands of Sir FE. Sugden, the then Chancellor, a silk 
gown—an honour, we believe, unsolicited on his part. 

Having thus rapidly glanced at the main features of his early professional 
career, we arrive now at a passage of Mr. Whiteside’s history which proved a 
critical epoch of his life, and the turning point of his fortune. Seized upon 
with his usual felicity, it lifted him at once to eminence, and placed him, with- 
out a rival, as incomparably the first advocate of his time. 

The task upon w hich we have entered is, as we have alrea dy said, of no small 
difficulty ; still it is comparatively easy to describe the intellectual power of the 
successful law yer or the ace omplishe d statesman; to analyse the powers of his 
mind, to fathom the de pth of his learning, or to measure ‘the fertility of his re- 
sources ; but when, passing from these, we turn to the orator, how ineflicient is 
language to convey to the mere reader any adequate notion of his power. Grace 
of manner, vigour of expression, fluency, lucid arrangement—of all these a to- 
lerably accurate idea may be given—but the magic of voice, eye, tone—the 
eloquence of expression, the p: uthos which thrills, the wit which sparkles ;—when 
we come to describe them, we feel how far beyond the reach of langus we is 
their expression. When the voice of the orator is hushed, the charm is broken ; 
and the speech which remains written can give no more idea of the thrilling 
power of that speech when delivered, than can the marble of the fire and vigour 
of the eye, or the cold and lifeless lips of the sources of his fame. 

The events of those times, which produced one of the finest triumphs of modern 
oratory, have now passed into history; they are perhaps still too recent to 
enable us to appreciate to its full extent the momentous nature of the issue which 
was then to be decided. The great drama which had been played during a life- 
time neared its close, and when the curtain rose upon the last scene of all, a 
picture was disclosed, so grand and striking that it will not res udily be forgotten. 
The great agitator, he who for half a century had exercised an unbounded influ- 
ence over the minds of his fellows, had been driven to bay ; he had * put him- 
self on the country ;” and there he stood, a criminal at “the bar of that court 
which had been the’ scene of so many of his forensic triumphs, in the presence of 
judges his associates in earlier life, and of a jury formed exclusively of his poli- 
tical opponents. 

The court from an early hour in the morning had been crowded to the roof, 
and a hushed and solemn silence pervaded every corner, as Mr. Whiteside arose. 
It was truly a great occasion, and one well calculated to call into life his loftiest 

yowers. Every eye was turned upon him, and he knew it ;—the eyes, not of 
Pie own profession, not of his own country only, but of Europe. We saw that 
he felt the magnitude of his task—that he felt it in every fibre of his frame, 
which quivered with emotion, as slowly, but with perfect “distinctness and self- 
possession, he uttered the few short and simple sentences which form the exor- 
dium of that remarkable speech. There were at that time in that court some 
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gentler hearts more tremblingly alive, perchance, than his own to the impres- 
sion he would create ;—to these that moment must have been one of intense 
interest—they might have felt fears as to the result—but we soon saw that 
any apprehension was groundless. We knew that the inspiration of genius was 
upon him—the lamp was lighted at the shrine: he had seized his audience, and 
played with their elites ¢ at his will. They were subdued by the intense and 
concentrated energy of the man, by the impetuosity and power of his oratory : 
the soul of eloquence was flashing from his eyes, its inspiration was bre athing 
from his lips; torrent after torrent of beautiful, terse, and pointed declamation 
burst upon the astonished court. 

We shared the excitement of that memorable scene, and shall not easily for- 
get its termination. A silence pervaded the densely-crowded court—so awful, 
so intense, that the flakes of snow falling upon the roof could be distinctly heard. 
When he approached the close, so overpowered by his extraordinary exertions, 
that his strong, clear voice had subsided into a hoarse whispe r—each accent, 
as it grew fainte *r, was caught up with breathless eagerness ; there seemed some 
strange sympathy between the speaker and his audience: the very faintness of 
his words added a deeper r and more impressive effect ; and when, at last, after a 
magnificent burst of impassioned eloquence, he sank, comple stely exhausted, into 
the arms of one of his fe llows, the triumph of the orator was complete, the feel- 
ings of those present, wound up to the highest pitch of tension, found vent in a 
burst of enthusiastic applause, which the court, apparently under the influence 
of strong emotion itself, found it difficult, for many moments, to subdue. 

Of this speech, as of Erskine’s in defence of Horne Tooke, it may be said that 
it will live for ever. ‘To be estimated by those who are capable of understand. 
ing its merits, it must be regarded as a whole. The thread of argument is 
woven so artistically, throughout the whole fabric—the introduction of topics 

calculated to excite the sympathies of the jury is so dexterous—that it would 
be obviously impossible to convey, by det ached passages, any adequate notion 
of its singular power and beauty. 

Framed upon a classical model, which will be familiar to those who read 
it, as an oration, it is complete in all its parts. The simple exordium—the 
narration of facts—the suggestion of motives—the enunciation of legal princi- 
les—the touching peroration—are linked together by a chain of argument. 

Ve prefer the peroration (if it can be called one) of the first day to that of the 
second. His exquisite allusion to the spirit which had animated the orators of 
old Greece, his dexterous transition to the great men of later times, has rarely, 
if ever, been surpassed. At the risk of spoiling the effect of the whole, we must 
select a few passages, without which this sketch would probably be considered 
incomplete ; but we assure our readers that, even then, they can form a very 
fuint and inadequate notion of its power :— 


** Of self-legislation the Irish are deprived ; for self-government, it would seem, 
they are incompete nt. It is a matter no less of surprise than of concern that the 
country which produced a Burke, the teacher of statesmen, the saviour of states, 

cannot now furnish a single individual qui alified to share in the administration of 
the affairs of his native country. He is but a poor statesman who thinks the pride 
of a sensitive people can be wounded with impunity. You may say, gentlemen, and 
say with truth, that itis a matter of small moment who the individuals may be who 
compose the ministry of the day, provided the people are prosperous, contented, and 
happy. But are the people of ireland contented, prosperous, and happy ? ? Alas! a 
large portion of our countrymen are unhappy, discontented, destitute, pressed down 
by “poverty. They look around for the cause of their misfortunes ; they be- 
hold a country blessed by Providence with the means of wealth; the strong 
man pines for the daily wages of a sixpence; he strives with gaunt famine, in 
the midst of fields teeming with fertility and plenty. Is he seditious if he ex- 
claims, in the language of “indignant remonstrance, that he thinks a native par- 
liament would give him the means of subsistence? Is it criminal for him to wish 
for the means of life? Is he seditious, if, knowing that his single voice would 
be unheeded as the idle wind, he joins with other men, wretched as himself, in 
a declaration of their common wants, their common grievances, and their common 
sufferings ? Is he, or are they conspirators if they think a local parliament might, 
perhaps, give them those blessings for which they sigh? They think, perhaps erro- 
neously, that a resident aristocracy, and a resident gentry, would prove the source 
of industry, and the means of wealth; they conclude, rashly perhaps, that it is not 
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morally right millions should be drained annually from the soil of Ireland by those 
whose tastes are too fastidious to permit them to spend one hour among the pe ople 
who labour tosupply their extravagance or their necessities ; they say, by the evi- 
dence of their senses, they know the value of a resident peerage and gentry by the 
happy results which flow from such residence wherever it exists ; they see their aris- 
tocracy absentees—the mischief daily and hourly increasing ; they think, perchance, 
a native Parliament would induce them to return; there fore, of the Union 
they demand a repeal. Are they co — s because they doso? They know, 
and true it is, that the beauties of Ireland, if now she has any, are not sufficient to 
induce her nobility, or her gentry to ae. W hat are her rare beauties compared 
with the fascinations of the Imperial! Senate, or the glittering splendour of a court ? 
Patriotism is a homely virtue, and can scarce thrive ‘by absence, by an education, by 
aresidenge, by tastes, by feelings, by associations, which teac h Irishmen a dislike, 
not unmingled with a disdain, for their native country. They see and they believe 
that wealth is hourly diminishing in the country ; before them they think there is a 
gloomy prospe ct and little hope; they look to their stately me tropolis ; they see 
what a quick and sensitive people cannot shut their eyes to ‘the houses of their no- 
bility ¢ onve rted into boarding-schools or barracks—their Stamp- -oftice abolished— 
their Linen-hall waste—their Exchange silent—their University deserted—their 
Custom-house almost a poorhouse ; : and, not long since, the y read a debate, got up 
by the economists, as to the prudence of removing the broken-down Irish pen- 
sioners from Kilmainham to Chelsea, to effect a little saving, careless of the feel- 
ings, the associations, the joys, or the griefs of the poor old Lrish soldiers who had 
bravely served their country. That cruelty was prevented by an exhibition of 
something like national spirit and national indignation. They see daily the expen- 
diture of every shilling w ithdr awn from the poorer to the richer country, on the 
ground of the application of the hard rules of political economy, or the unbending 
pr inciples of imperial centralisation. They behold the senate house of Ireland—the 
Union has improved it into a bank. That magnificent structure, within whose walls 
the voice of eloquence was heard, stands a monument of past greatness and present 
degradation. ‘The glorious labours of our gifted countrymen within those walls are 
not forgotten; the works of the understanding do not quickly perish. ‘The verses 
of Homer have lived for twenty-five hundred years and more without the loss of 
a syllable or letter, while cities, and temples, ‘and palaces, have fallen. The elo- 
quence of Greece tells of the genius of her sons and the freedom it produced, and 
we forget her ruin in the recollection of her greatness ; nor can we read even now 
without emotion the exalted sentiments of her inspired sons, poured forth in 
exquisite language to save the expiring liberties of their country. Perhaps their 
genius had a resurrectionary power, and in later days quicke med a degenerate 
posterity from the lethargy of slavery to the ac tivity of freedom. We, too, in 
better times, have had amongst us men who appro: iched the greatness of antiquity ; 
the imper ishable records of their e loquence may keep alive in our hearts a zeal for 
freedom, and a love of country. ‘The comprehensive genius of Flood, the more 
than mortal energy of Gr attan, the sple ndour of Bushe, the wisdom of Saurin, the 
learning of Ball, the noble simplicity of Burrowes, the Demosthenic fire of Plunket, 
and the eloquence of Curran rushing from the heart, which will sound in the ears of 
his countrymen for ever. They failed to save the ancient constitution of Ireland; 
wit, learning, eloquence, genius, lost their power over the souls of men. With 
a great exception, these our distinguished countrymen have passed away, but their 
memorials cannot perish with them ; while the language lasts their eloque nce lives, 
and their names will be remembered by a grateful posterity while genius is honoured 
or patriotism revered. Lastly, on the subj )ject of the Union ; the Irish people say, 
THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT HAS NOT ATTENDED TO THEIR PECULIAR WANTS, NOR 
REDRESSED THEIR PECULIAR GRIEVANCES. OUR CHARACTER, SAY THEY, HAS 
BEEN MISUNDERSTOOD AND SOMETIMES SLANDERED; OUR FAULTS HAVE BEEN 
MAGNIFIED INTO VICES, AND THE CRIMES OF A FEW HAVE BEEN VISITED ON THE 
NATION. The Irish—the mere Irish—have been derided as creatures of impulse, 
without settled understandings, a reasoning power, or moral sense. They have 
their faults, I grieve to sayit; but their faults are redeemed by splendid virtues— 
their symp: athies are warm- their affections are generous—their hearts are brave. 
They have rushed into this agitation with ardour ; it is their nature, when they 
feel strongly, to act boldly—to speak passionately.—AscrIBE THEIR EXCESSES TO 
THEIR ENTHUSIASM, AND FORGIVE. RECOLLECT THAT SAME ENTHUSIASM HAS 
BORNE THEM TRIUMPHANT OVER FIELDS OF PERIL AND GLORY—IMPELLED THEM 
TO SHED THEIR DEAREST BLOOD, AND SPEND THEIR GALLANT LIVES IN DE CE 
OF THE LIBERTIES OF ENGLAND. ‘THE BROKEN CHIVALRY OF FRANCE ATTESTS THE 
VALUE OF THAT FIERY ENTHUSIASM, AND MARKS ITS POWER. Nor is their high 
spirit useful only in the storm of battle; in the hours of adversity it cheers their 
almost broken hearts—lightens their load of misery, well nigh insupportable— 
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sweetens that bitter cup of poverty which thousands of our countrymen are doomed 
to drink. Wuar Is THERE TRULY GREAT WHICH ENTHUSIASM HAS NOT WON 
FOR MAN? ‘THE GLORIOUS WORKS OF ART, THE IMMORTAL PRODUCTIONS OF 
THE UNDERSTANDING, THE INCREDIBLE LABOURS OF HEROES AND PATRIOTS FOR 
THE SALVATION OF THE LIGERTIES OF MANKIND, HAVE BEEN PROMPTED BY ENTHU- 
SIASM, AND Bx LITTLE ELSE. COLD AND DULL WERE OUR EXISTENCE HERE BELOW, 
UNLESS THE DEEP PASSIONS OF THE SOUL, STIRRED BY ENTHUSIASM, WERE SOMETIMES 
SUMMONED INTO ACTION FOR GREAT AND NOBLE PURPOSES—THE OVERWHELMING OF 
VICE, WICKEDNESS, AND TYRANNY—THE SECURING AND THE SPREADING THE WORLD'S 
VIRTUE, THE WORLD’S HAPPINESS, THE WORLD'S FREEDOM. THE HAND OF OMNIPO- 
TENCE, BY WHOSE TOUCH THIS ISLAND STARTED INTO EXISTENCE AMIDST THE WATERS 
WHICH SURROUND IT, STAMPED UPON ITS PEOPLE NOBLE QUALITIES OF THE INTELLECT 
AND HEART. DIRECTED TO THE WISE PURPOSES FOR WHICH HEAVEN DESIGNED 
THEM, THEY WILL YET REDEEM, REGENERATE, AND EXALT THIS COUNTRY.” 


The electrical effect of the scene which followed the delivery of these mag- 
nificent passages was unprecedented. The audience were completely pene- 
trated by the glow of his burning words—touched as if by magic. When we 
consider the vast variety and e xtent of ground over which the advocate had to 
travel—the complicate xd nature of the facts with which he had to deal, speaking 
ostensibly for the editor of the Nation, and having at the same time to argue 
on the effect of all the acts and speeches of Mr. O’Connell, we cannot but 
regard that speech as almost unrivalled in the annals of oratory. It is 
impossible, as we have said, to give an ouline, far less an analysis, of the 
argument. It must be read altoge ther. Having selected a flower of rare 
oratorical be vuty, we shall present our readers with a specimen of one of those 
flashes of gay and genial humour that enlivened it, which elicited shouts of 


laughter ; 


‘* The ministry were called on to act against the meetings in this country, and 
they declined ; they might have legislated and saved the country from confusion or 
convulsion. ‘The preservers of the public safety decline to do so; they remain quiet 
until parliament breaks up. His Excellency, of whom I speak with profound respect, 
retires from Ireland for recreation, or for the cultivation of those elegant tastes 
for which he is so distinguished ; the Lord Chancellor betakes himself to the banks 
of the Thames, to the charms of Boyle Farm, to muse on law, or dream of Pope ; the 
noble Secretary for Ireland seeks some quiet dell, to lose, if possible, his unclassic 
recollections of Irish polities; the Attorney-General, escaped from the bustle of 
St. Stephen’s to the tranquillity of home; Mr. Solicitor, calm as ever, is indulging 
in the most agreeable anticipations of the future; the Prime Minister is gone to 
Drayton; her Majesty to sea—lIreland is left, in the most comfortable manner 
possible, to go head foremost to destruction. A happier arrangement of things 
could not be made; life and property were consigned to the mercy of the conspira- 
tors, and the progress of the conspiracy advanced unheeded and unchecked. The 
meeting at Clontarf is announced: how shall I describe it? A black cloud hung 
on the declivities of the mountains ; the political horizon is overcast ; a dange rous 
activity on the part of the government succeeds a dangerous silence ; couriers fly 
to the Irish officials. The crown lawyers prick up their ears and say—Here is 
sedition—where is his Excellency? Here is ille gality—where is the Lord Chan- 
cellor ? Here is matter of politic ale xpediency y—where is the noble Secretary ? What 
welcome news they brought who summoned our English functionaries to return to 
the seat of their Irish happiness! Meanwhile time pressed; Mr. Attorney grew 
ardent, Mr. Solicitor apprehensive; they were, I believe, seen together on the 
sea shore, straining their eyes towards the coast of England, and, in the agony of 
their expectation, exclaiming— 


“+ Ye gods, annihilate both time and space, 
And make two lawyers happy.’ 


They come, they come—the privy council is assembled. I cannot state to you, 
gentlemen, what passed, or what was said, at the first meeting of that august body ; 
the Robertson or Gibbon of future times may record. I can tell you what they do— 
they do nothing. The do-nothing policy prevailed, and on Friday they separated, 
having done nothing—with the happy consciousness that they had discharged their 
duty. Refreshed by sleep, they reassembled on Saturday. They consider—they 
compose—they publish; and the proclamation is issued at three o'clock, forbidding 
the meeting, for which meeting there were thousands on the march almost at that 
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very moment. The Commander-in-Chief receives his order, and prepares for 
battle; the cannon are loaded—the bayonets are fixed—the cavalry mount—and 
forth marches our victorious army, in all ‘the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war.’ It was a gallant sight to see. ‘The advanced guard, by a brisk 
movement, pushed on and seized Aldborough House. The light infantry, protected 
by cavalry, rush forward—the guns are placed in position—the Pigeon-House, 
bristling with cannon, looked awful; the police skirmished ; and the Commander- 
in-Chief—what did he do? he did all that Julius Cesar, under similar circumstances, 
could have done. It is stated that Sir Edward Blakeney, at one o'clock, rode 
down to inspect the troops—approved of what was done—rode home, and dined ! 
and if he does not get a peerage for the happy deeds he did that day, justice 
will not be done to Ireland. Such a triumph was never achieved since the re- 
nowned day of Irish history, when Brian Boroihme girded a mighty sword upon 
his giant thigh, and at Cloutarf smote the Dane.” 


We do not think the peroration of the second day equal in beauty to that 
which concluded the first; but we shall give our readers an opportunity of 
judging for themselves. ‘The topic of free discussion had alre: dy been handled 
by the greatest forensic orator of modern times, in whose speeches there is 
nothing | more remarkable than the quiet and subdued tone of their conclusion, 
as if he considered the victory as already won by his powers. Mr. Whiteside, 
however, reserved the most powe rful as well as the most finished portion of his 
speech for the last, possibly in the hope of leaving in the jury box a topic 
which might excite the sympathies of all. 

It is, however, comparatively easy, with the speech before us, now to cri- 
ticise how it could have been better done, and put with more effect; but who 
among us could have spoken it. With undiminished power and splendour, and 
unfailing energies, he had reached the close, toucuing the hearts, if he failed 
to convince the understandings, of all who heard him ; and gaining for himself 
a fame which will be impe vrishable in the annals of eloquence. It is idle to com- 
pare this with the other speeches made by his associates ; none of them, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Sheil, came near the m: wwk—although possibly with a 
prescience of its futility, even he avoided the semblance of argument, and in 
his conclusion appe: iled to the softer sympathies of the human heart. Mr. 
Whiteside’s had a higher and a broader aim. Both were beautiful, but neither 
effective: the eloquence of Demosthenes would not have ave i jury. 

short extract ot Mr. Whiteside’s conclusion is all that we afford to 
give :— 


‘Gentlemen, the whole case is now before you, and is emphatically for your 
decision. You have seen the many instances where the crime of conspiracy was 
attempted to be fastened on Englishmén, in which English juries refused to con- 
vict. In that terrible book containing the State Trials of England, where the real 
history of that country is written, there are u any instances of truth stifled, justice 
scoffed, and innocence struck down. . . . . Even in the days of Cromwell, 
after he had waded through slaughter to the throne, and under the sacred names 
of liberty and religion trampled upon both, the tyrant found the virtue of a jury 
beyond his power. The forms of justice he dare not abolish while an Englishman 
lived ; and we have it upon record that when, in the plenitude of his power, he 
prosecuted for a libel upon himself, there were twelve honest men found who ‘he ud 
the courage to pronounce a verdict of not guilty, thus proving—lI quote the words 
of a patriot lawyer, who, in reference to that immortal precedent, exclaimed, 
* When all seemed lost, the unconquerable spirit of English liberty survived in the 
hearts of English jurors.’ Gentlemen, the true object of this prosecution is to 
put down the freedom of discussion of a great public question. Viewed in this 
light, all other considerations sink into insignificance. A nation’s rights are in- 
volved in the issue—a nation’s liberties are at stake. What won, what preserves 
the precious privileges you now possess? ‘The exercise of the right ot political 
discussion—free, untrammelled, bold. The laws which wisdom framed—the insti- 
tutions struck out by patriotism, learning, or genius—can they preserve the springs 
of freedom fresh and pure? No; destroy the right of free discussion, and you dry up 
the sources of your freedom. By the same means by which your liberties were won 
can they be increased or defended. Quarrel not with the partial evils free discus- 
sion creates, nor seek to contract the enjoyment of that greatest privilege within 
the narrow limits timid men prescribe. With the passing mischiefs of its extrava- 
gance, contrast the prodigious blessings it has heaped on man. Free discussion 
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aroused the human mind from the torpor of ages, taught it to think, and shook the 
thrones of ignorance and darkness. Free discussion gave to Europe the Reforma- 
tion, which I have been taught to believe the mightiest event in the history of the 
human race ; illuminated the world with the radiant light of spiritual truth. May 
it shine with steady and increasing splendour! Free discussion gave to England 
the Revolution, abolished tyranny, swept away the monstrous abuses it rears, and 
established the liberties under which we live. ' Free discussion, since that glorious 
»poch, has not only preserved but purified our constitution, reformed our laws, 
reduced our punishments, and extended its wholesome influence to every portion 
of our political system. The spirit of inquiry it creates has revealed the secrets 
of nature ; explained the wonders of creation, teaching the knowledge of the stu- 
pendous w orks of God. Arts, science, civilisation, freedom, pure religion, are its 
noble realities. Would you undo the labours of science, extinguish literature, 
stop the efforts of genius, restore ignorance, bigotry, barbarism, then put down 
free dise ‘ussion, and you have accomplished all. Savage conquerors, in the blind- 
ness of their ignorance, have scattered and destroyed the intellectual treasures of 
a great antiquity : those who make war on the sacred right of free discussion, 
without their ignorance, imitate their fury. They may check the expression of 
some thought, which might, if uttered, redeem the libe! rties, or increase the hap- 
piness of man. ‘The insidious assailants of this great preré gative of intellectual 
beings, by the cover under which they advance, conceal the character of their 
assault upon the liberties of the human race: they seem to admit the liberty to 
discuss, blame only its extravagance, pronounce hollow praises on the value of 
freedom of speech, and straightway begin a prosecution to cripple or destroy it. 
The open de spot avows his object is to oppress or to enslave: resistance is certain 
to encounter his tyranny, and perhaps subvert it. Not so the artful assailant of « 
nation’s rights ; he declares friendship while he wages war, and professes affection 
for the thing he hates. State prosecutors, if you believe them, are ever the fastest 
friends of freedom: they tell you peace is disturbed, order broken, by the excesses 
of turbulent and seditious demagogues. No doubt there might be a seeming peace 
—a deathlike stillness—by repressing the feelings and passions of men. So in the 
fairest portions of Europe this day, there is peace, aud order, and submission, 
under paternal despotisms, ecclesiastical and civil. ‘That peace springs from ter- 
ror, that submission from ignorance, that silence from despair. Who dares discuss, 
when with discussion and by discussion tyranny must perish? Compare the still- 
ness of despotism with the healthful animation, the natural w armth, the bold lan- 
guage, the proud bearing, which spring from freedom and the consciousness of its 
possession. Which will you prefer? Insult not the dignity of manhood by sup- 
posing that contentment of the heart can exist under despotism. There may be 
degrees in its severity, and so degrees in the sufferings of its victims. Terribie 
the dangers which lurk under the calm surface of despotic power. ‘The movements 
of the oppressed, will, at times, disturb their tyrant’s tranquillity, and warn him 
their day of vengeance or triumph may be nigh. But in these happy countries the 
very safety of the state consists in the freedom of discussion. Partial evils in 
all systems of political governments there must be; but -heir worst effects are 
obviated when their cause is sought for, discovered, considered, discussed. Milton 
has taught a great political truth, in language as instructive as his sublimest 
verse :—‘ For this is not the liberty which we can hope, that no grievances ever 
should arise in the commonwealth ; that let no man in this world expect ; but when 
complaints are freely heard, deeply considered, and speedil, reformed, then is the 
utmost bound of civil liberty obtained that wise men look for.’ Suffer the com- 
plaints of the Irish people to be freely heard: you want the power to have them 
speedily reformed. Their case to-day may be yours to- morrow.—Preserve the 
right of free discussion as you would cling to life. Combat error with argument— 
misrepresentation by fact ~ falsehood with truth. ‘For who knows not,’ saith the 
same great writer, ‘that truth is strong—next to the Almighty. She needs no 
policies nor stratagems to make her victorious; these are the shifts error uses 
against her power.’ If this demand for a native parliament rest on delusion, dispel 
that delusion by the omnipotence of truth. Why do you love, why do other nations 
honour England? Are you, are they dazzled by her naval or military glories, the 
splendour of her literature, her sublime discoveries in science, her boundless wealth, 
her almost incredible labours in ev ery work of art and skill? No; you love her— 
you cling to England, because she has been, for ages past, the seat of free discus- 
sion, and therefore, the home of rational freedom, and the hope of oppressed men 
throughout the world. Under the laws of England it is our happiness to live. They 
breathe the spirit of liberty and reason. Emulate this day the great virtues of 
Englishmen—their love of tairness, their immovable independence, ‘and the sense of 
justice rooted in their nature; these are the virtues which qualify jurors to decide 
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the rights of their fellow-men. Deserted by these, of what avail is the tribunal of 
a jury? It is worthless as the human body when the living soul has fled. Prove 
to the accused, from whom, perchance, you widely differ in opinion, whose liberties 
and fortunes are in your hands, that you are there, not to persecute, but to save. 
Believe me, you will not secure the true interests of England by leaning too severely 
on your countrymen. They say to their English brethre n, and with truth—‘ we 
have been at your side whenever danger was to- be faced, or honour won. The 
scorching sun of the East, and the pestilence of the West we have endured, to 
spread your commerce, to extend your empire, to uphold your glory—the bones 

of our countrymen whitened the fie ids of Portugal, of § Spain, of France. Fighting 
your battles the y fell; in a nobler cause they could not. We have helped to gather 
your imperishz ible laurels—we have he ‘Iped to win your immortal triumphs. ~ Now, 

in time of peace, we ask you to restore that par liament you planted here with your 
laws and language, uprooted in a dismal period of our histor y, in the moment of 
our terror, our divisions, our weakness—it may be—our crime. Re-establish the 
Commons on the broad foundation of the people’s choice ; re place the peerage, the 
Corinthian pillars of the Capitol, secured and adorned with the strength and splen- 
dour of the crown; and let the monarch of England, as in ages past, rule a bril- 
liant and united empire in solidity, magnificence, and power. When the privileges 
of the English parliament were invaded, that people took the field, struck down 
the monarchy, and dragged their sovereign to the block. We shall not be ready to 
imitate the English precedent ; we shall revere the throne while we struggle for a 
parliament, its surest bulwark. That institution you prize so highly, which fos- 
ters your wealth, adds to your prosperity, and guards your freedom, was ours 
for six hundred years. Restore the blessing, and we shall be content. This 
prosecution is not essential for the maintenance of the authority and prerogative 
of the crown. Our gracious sovereign needs not state prosecutions to secure her 
prerogatives, or preserve her power. She has the unbought loyalty of a chival- 
rous and gallant people. The arm of authority she requires not to raise. The 
glory of her gentle reign will be—she will have ruled, not by the sword, but by the 
affections—that the true source of her power has been, not in the terrors of the 
law, but in the hearts of ber people. Your patience is exhausted. If I have 
spoken i in any degree suitably to the subject, I have spoken as I could have wished ; 

but if, as you may think, deficiently, I have spoken as [ could. Do you, from w hat 
has been said, and from the better arguments which mz ry have been “omitted, to be 
suggested by your manly understandings and your honest he arts, give a verdict 
consistent with justice, yet leaning to liberty ; ; dictated by truth, yet inclining to 
the side of accused men, struggling against ‘the we ight, and power, and influence 
of the crown, and prejudice more overwhelming still; a verdict to be applauded, 

not by a party, but by the impartial monitor within your breasts ; a verdict becom- 
ing the high spirit of Irish ge ntlemen, and worthy the intrepid guardians of the 
rights and liberties of a free people.” 


The result of this memorable trial is too well known to need any comment 
here ; but this speech was the key-stone in the arch of Mr. White side’s fortune. 
Attor neys flocked around him, and retainers flowed in from all directions. He 
was, upon several occasions, taken as special counsel to circuits other than his 
own ; and what was possibly the highest tribute to his powers, he was personally 
requested by Mr. O’Connell to argue*the motion for a new trial—a task of much 
difficulty, as well as delicacy, which he performed with ability and manliness. 
This continued strain upon his powers proved too great for a constitution 
naturally delicate, and overtasked by incessant toil; he was seized with an 
illness so severe as to oblige him to recruit his health by a relaxation from 
professional labours, at a time, too, when the gates of office seemed opening to 
receive him. Repose from toil, and a removal to a milder climate, were recom- 
mended. He proceeded, accordingly, to Italy, when, after a residence of two 
years, he has returned, with physic al ener cies recruited, and, as his recent efforts 
have proved, with his mental powers as active, brilliant, and vigorous as ever. 

These years of travel were not, however, spent unprofitably in that classic 
land, so rich with the spoils of time. His leisure hours were amused by 
collecting materials which have since been published; and notwithstand- 
ing the assaults of some reviewers, his work on Italy has been most 
successful. The first edition, within a few weeks after its appearance, was 

rapidly sold off, and another is now published. There are few instances 
on record of eminent lawyers being successful in the field of literature : 
their ordinary avocations are of a nature to unfit them for its cultivation. 
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The duties of a professional life are so multifarious, and so harassing, that it 
is impossible for any one occupied by them to keep up with the history of 
foreign countries, or to be familiar with their ever-shifting fortunes: facts new 
to him, to othe ane necessarily be familiar ; and if Whiteside’s “Italy” is ob- 
noxious to these censures, to counterbalance them it has m: ny merits. It con- 
tains much rare and valuable information upon the various judicial codes, which 
are examined and dise ussed with the experience of a lawyer, and the sagacity of 
a statesman. His style is always lively and animated. There is a freshness and 
a graphic power in his deser iptions, which show that if the graver duties of his 
profession did not occupy his time, his powers are of versatility sufficient to 
enable him to attain high eminence in another field, in which so many of his 
brethren have made such signal failures. 

It is very unusual that after so long an absence from the duties of his profes- 
sion, a lawyer should at once resume the position he had occupied ; but no 
sooner had Mr. Whiteside’s return to this country been made known, than the 
full stream of business once more flowed in upon him. Upon his own cireuit 
especially, where his absence ~ felt, his reappearance was hailed with 
delight, as well by the public as by his associates, with whom his gay and 
buoy: ant spirits ms ake him an especi: ul favourite. 

We come now to the Clonmel trials, which must be so fresh in the recollec- 
tion of all our readers, as to require no preface. Mr. Whiteside was retained 
for Messrs. Smith O’Brien and Meagher, and although it would be impossible 
to surpass the speech we have jus st been discussing, yet his defence in these 
cases was in every way worthy of his former fame; and to judge by contempo- 
rary reports the triumph of the orator was not less complete, and the effect upon 
his audience almost une xampled. Of the two speeche s delivered by him upon 
those occasions, we prefer that in the case of O’Brien, whic h is charac- 
terised by many of those appeals so touching and s« ) passion: ate which distin. 
guished his defence of O’Connell. His speech in defence of Mr. Meagher was 
more remarkable as an argument ; and for clearness of statement and lucid 
arrangement of detail, as wellas logical power, cannot be surpassed, 'T his brilliant 

display of forensic ability was, however, in vain. The facts could neither be gain- 
sayed nor contradicted; and although the defence was most ingenious and 
skilful, it was uphill work from the first. The defence set up for Mr. O’Brien 
was, that his intention had not been to levy war, but to avoid arrest. Not hav- 
ing the good fortune to hear the gifted advocate upon this occasion, we are un- 
able to offer any observations of our own upon his performance, but we shall 
give a short e xtract from a contemporary of the press :— 


‘It was a beautiful and sustained piece of logic, with one leading thought, de- 
veloping one intent, pointing to one Object, and clearly distinguishing that intent 
and that object amidst a heap of accusations and a host of circumstances. . 

The character of the speech might have been anticips ate d from the nature of ‘the 
cross-examination ; but even the mode of examination, able and ingenious as it was, 
could afford little idea of the exquisite tact with which delicate points were touched ; 
of the inevitable force with which discrepancies and contradictions were made mani- 
fest, of the playful wit and graceful raillery with which absurd allegations and 
puerile details were ridiculed, of the indignant and stinging, sarcasm with which 
meanness and hollowness were scourged, of the passionate outbursts with which 
treachery and injustice were denounced, or of the no less touching and heartrending 
appeal with which the matchless address was closed. Not one hostile passion did 
the advocate raise against his client or his cause, not a prejudice did he wound, not 
a scurrility did he pain, not a conventional etiquette or propriety did he outrage. 
The judges have nothing to cavil at, the crown has nothing to resent. It was ex- 
quisitely judicious and full of tact. At times not the most indifferent spectator, 
attracted by the merest curiosity, could seem to enjoy the blunder of a witness, 
the humour of the cross-examination, or ~ wit and playfulness of the advocate 
more than Mr. Smith O’Brien; but when in his magnificent appeal this gifted 
lawyer alluded to the time-honored family, to the venerable mother, to the 
youthful children, to the fond and trembling wite, who clung to hope, and would give 
her heart’s blood | to save the object of her youthful affection—then and then alone— 

pride, and strength, ae firmness gave way, as with one sweep, and the brother, 
the son, the father, he husband, burst into a flood of tear s, that welled up from 
his full heart. His ae relations were convulsed with agony; persons bowed 
their heads and wiped the fast flowing tears from their eyes ; the judge s were nearly 
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overmastered by the emotions of men, and every eye and heart in the assembly 
paid its silent homage to the power of the advocate.” 


We think this enthusiastic encomium fully justified by the following ex- 
tract—the only one our space permits us to give—of this powerful speech :— 


“I have observed upon the evidence, and considered, so far as my humble abilit 
would permit, the great question involved in this solemn trial—namely, the guilty 
intent of the prisoner. . . . ° . . . «. « Where can he 
expect a temperate consideration of his motives and entire political career? His 
hope must alone be where the law has placed it—in the honour, the integrity, 
the discernment, the humanity of a jury. A rampart of defence that jury was de- 
signed to‘be to accused men, prosecuted for political conduct or political “excesses, 
by the weight and power of the crown. Judges must be unbending—juries may 
orgeed the fr ailty of human nature. Juries—sprung from the people—should cast 
the ample shield ‘of their protection around their fellow-subject, where they can 
believe his heart, his motive, and his purpose were not guilty, equivocal although 
certain of his acts may be. Such the high office designed for you in that famous 
constitution, whose foundations have been laid in the “deepest wisdom—which has 
has been through successive ages cemented by the patriot’s blood, and consecrated 
in the martyr’s fire. Your countryman, your fellow mortal, is in your power. 
he boast of British law is, that it abhors the shedding of human blood— 
yield to its benign principles, to the generous impulses of your nature, and 
stand between the prisoner and his grave. Review his life. From his mother’s 
breast he drank in a love of couniry—from a father’s patriotic example, 
the passion grew to a dangerous height. He has indulged, perhaps, a vision, 
to the peril of life, that lreland might be a nation, and you her guides to 
wealth and greatness. In his childhood he heard that the Union with England 
was carried by corruption. He heard it from an Irish senator whom money could 
not purchase—whom a title could not bribe—who gave his honest vote, and would 
have treely given his life, to save the perishing constitution of his country. That 
father recounted to my client what Plunket, Bushe, and Grattan spoke on the 
last memorable night of our national existence—how he had been persuaded by 
the gravity of their arguments, transported by their eloquence, and borne 
away by their patriotic ardour. His youthful imagination, fired by a sense of 
Ireland's wrongs, dwelt on the days when we had a gentry and a senate with in- 
tense constancy, and the passion grew that he might restore a parliament to the 
land he loved. . . os ce ae His true offence is, that he 
courted for you w hat is E ngland’s 8 glory, and blessing, and pride. Deeply he may 
have erred in pursuit of ‘this darling object—will you avenge his misdirected 
patriotism by a dreadful death? You may do so, and no earthly inducement will 
tempt me to say, if you pronounce the awful sentence of guilty—that 5 you have not 
given the verdict conscience commanded. If his countrymen condemn my client, 
he will be ready to meet his fate in the faith of a Christian, and with the firmness 
ofa man. The last accents of his lips will breathe a prayer for Ireland’s happi- 
ness, Ireland's constitutional freedom. The dread moment that shall precede his 
mortal agonies will be consoled, if, through his sufferings and his sacrifice, some 
system of government shall arise—such as I aver has never here existed—wise, 
comprehensive, impartial, and, above all, consistent, which may conduct to wealth, 
prosperity, and greatness, the country he has loved, not wisely, perhaps, but too 
well. Would to God Mr. Smith O’Brien were my only client. ‘The future happi- 
ness of an honourable, ancient, loyal family, is here at stake. The church, the bar, 
the senate, furnish relatives near and dear to this unhappy gentleman, who, 
although they differ with him in political opinion, have hastened to give to him 
brotherly consolation this melancholy day. Irel and has been the scene of their 
benevolent exertions—the source of ‘their joy, their pride; her misery has been 
their affliction, her gleams of prosperity their delight. With broken hearts, should 
you consign the prisoner to the scaffold, they must henceforth struggle on through 
a cheerless existence, labouring in sorrow for the land they love. A venerable 
lady, who has dwelt amidst an affectionate tenantry, spending her income where 
it was raised, diffusing her charities and her blessings around, awaits now, with 
trembling heart, your verdict. If a verdict consigning her be love d son to death, 
that heart will quickly beat no more. Alas! more dreadful still—six innocent 
children will hear from your lips whether they are to be stripped of an inheritance 
which has descended in this family for ages—whether they are to be driven, 
fatherless and beggared, upon the world, by the rigour of a barbarous and cruel 
law—whether they are to be restored to peace and joy, or plunged into the utter- 
most depths of black despair. There is another who clings to hope—hope, may 
it be blessed in you! Her life’s blood would be gladly shed to save the object of 
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her youthful affection—you will not consign her to an untimely grave! Ina case 
of doubt, at the very w orst, let a father’s pity be awakened—a husband’s love be 
moved, Let justice be administered—but justice in mercy. In no pitiful strains 
do I seek compassion for my client, even in this case of blood. I ask it solemnly, 
in the spirit of our free constitution—in accordance with the rooted principles of 
our common law. In this great cause between the subject and the crown, 
those great principles ought to shine out in glorious perfection. A verdict of 
acquittal, in accordance with those divine doctrines, will not be a triumph over 
the Jaw, but the triumph of the law. When the sovereign seals, by her corona- 
tion oath, the great compact between the people and the crown, she swears to 
execute, in all her judgments, justice in mercy. ‘That same justice you administer— 
no rigorous, remorseless, sanguinary code—but justice in mercy. Where, as here, 
the crime consists in the intent of’ the heart, and you can believe that intent not 
treasonable, or even doubtful, then, by the solemn obligation even of coldest duty, 
you should yield to mercy. In nothing, though at an immeasurable distance still, 
do men on earch so nearly approac h the attributes of the Almighty as in the 
administration of justice. Divine justice will be tempered with mercy, or dismal 
will be our fate. As you hope for mercy from the great Judge, grant it this day. 
The awful issues of life and death are in your hands—do justice in merey. The 
last faint murmur on your quivering lips will be for mercy, ere the immortal 
spirit will take its flight to, I trust, a better and a brighter world.” 


We must now bring to a close our sketch of this distinguished advocate, who 
has recalled to the memory of their surviving contemporaries the palmy days of 
Irish eloquence. ‘Those ‘great men, whose names reflect such lustre upon our 
history, have passed away from the scene of their labours and their triumphs— 
they have perished ; but ‘the genius which inspired them has lived. Flood, and 
Grattan, and Curran, and Bushe (who spoke with the lips of an angel)—all, 
all are gone, but their memory is enshr ined in the country of their affections ; 
with the land which gave them birth, it is linked in imperishable association :— 


* These patriots through a general doom, 
Have swept the column from their tomb ; 
A mightier monument command 
The mountains of their native land ; 
There points the muse to stranger's eye, 
The graves of those who cannot die.” 

Like the prophet of old, the mantle of their genius has descended ; and 
if from that dim and unknown shore, which lies far away beyond the range of 
mortal ken, we could imagine these departed spirits looking down upon this 
distracted land—the country of their birth, their passion, and their glory—how 
great w ould be their joy to see that it has fallen upon a successor not unworthy 
of their fame. How much greater could they know that his heart is animated 
by the pure and lofty patriotism which inspired their own. 

We must now take our leave of Mr. Whiteside. In the prime of his years and 
the full flush of fame, it is not likely he will be left much longer labouring in the 

ranks of that profession of which he is so distinguished an ornament. Hew ill soon 
be called upon to enter a higher sphere than any he has yet occupied. His 
step may be even now on the threshold. Will he, when surrounded by “the 
fascinations of the i imperial senate,” maintain in august assemblies those great 
truths of which in the forum he has been the intrepid advocate? Will he: pass 
unscathed through the perilous ordeal of political life, or will the ether so 
enthusiasm of his ardent nature wither under the smiles or quail before the 
frowns of power? Will he remain great, brave, and true, in her varying for- 
tunes to that country whose storms have lifted him to fame, identifying himself 
with her interests, and assisting in her regeneration? When these storms have 
passed away, when the cloud which has lowered above her fortunes shall have 
been succeeded by a serener sky, will he defend her character, and shield her 
fame, in high places, with the same triumphant eloquence with which he has vin- 
dicated innocence and baffled oppression ; or will the intrepid advocate subside 
into the adroit politician? A new page in the history of his country has opened 
before him: in what characters shall some future historian inscribe his name 
there? The past is illuminated with the names of those great men who have 
preceded him: shall the future derive lustre from his? Gifted with their 
powers, will he follow in their footsteps? Fawning not upon power, nor yield- 
ing to faction, nor dismayed by clamour, shall that fame be his, which shall 
endure when bronze has mouldered, and when marble has crumbled into dust ? 
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THE POOR LAWS, POTATO DISEASE, AND FREE TRADE. 


Tuere can be no question that from 
the beginning of the year 1848 the 
state of this country has assumed a 
very disastrous aspect. A renewed 
and extensive failure of the potato 
crop has added greatly to the suffer- 
ings of the poor, and increased the 
perplexities which have involved all 
other classes of society. The burthen 
of poor rates has become intolerable 
to a people who have been themselves 
the principal sufferers from the loss of 
their crops; and the prospect of the 
aggravation of the pressure during the 
ensuing year from the continued and 
increasing distress and destitution in 
the country, has paralysed the energies 
even of the most sanguine and the 
most resolute. The peculiar evils of 
the present system of poor laws in Ire- 
Jand, and their great inaptitude for 
such a country, has also naturally 
tended to check all exertion to pre- 
vent an increase of the rates, as the 
most active and well-disposed proprie- 
tor finds that all the employment he 
can give to his poor is of little avail 
without an extensive co-operation 
among his neighbours, which it is, 
from various causes, impracticable to 
attain, while the ill effects of a system 
by which such vast numbers are fed 
upon public doles have, it is too plain, 
only increased their indolence and in- 
disposition to earn their bread by 
manly exertion. This system, con- 
tinued in one shape or other since the 
Labour-rate Act was passed, while it 
is fast swallowing up all private pro- 
perty, has, at the same time, produced 
incalculable evils, in rendering the 
mass of the population listless and 
dead to every feeling of independence, 
an effect peculiarly disastrous in the 
ease of the Irish peasantry. Alto- 
gether the prospects of the country 
are most gloomy, the very opposite to 
those which a well-ordered state should 
exhibit. 

Various attempts have been made to 
arrest our downward progress, and to 
correct the system of legislation that 
has been inflicted upon us. With this 
view, and with the very desirable ob- 


ject of raising a national spirit in the 
country, the Irish Council was, in the 
summer of 1847, founded by a few 
men of great talents and of sincere 
and patriotic intentions. It failed, 
however—from what causes it would 
now be useless to inquire. The 
Council of National Distress and 
Safety, composed of such of the Irish 
members of parliament of all political 
parties as chose to attend, was not pro- 
ductive of any better results. All the 
principal grievances of the time were 
in both these societies enlarged upon, 
and formed the theme, with many, 
of eloquent declamation. The vast 
sums expended under the Labour-rate 
Act upon useless works—the increas- 
ing burthen of poor rates—the decay 
of manufactures and of productive in- 
dustry in general, and the blundering 
legislation of the W hig government 
were not forgotten, but, we are con- 
strained to believe, with a secret de- 
termination on the part of many who 
held this language to take no step that 
would effect the removal of that go- 
vernment. 

While these fruitless attempts were 
made to bring some relief to the press- 
ing evils of the country, the distress of 
the people, combined with the astound- 
ing political events on the continent of 
Europe, emboldened the leaders of 
disaffection to excite rebellion, and, as 
a mode of remedying the grievances of 
the people, to introduce confusion and 
a total prostration of the rights of 
property, which could have ended in 
nothing but massacre and bloodshed. 
We certainly give the present govern- 
ment full credit for their activity in 
preventing an actual outbreak; but we 
must, at the same time, express our deep 
conviction that their general be 
and legislation towards this country 
could only have the effect of adding 
fuel to the flame of discontent and dis- 
affection. Where there is a country 
in which landlords are without rents, 
tenants overburthened and crippled by 
taxation, and a people demoralised, 
and at the same time in distress and 
penury, is it to be wondered that they 
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should become the prey of traitors and 
of agitators who are only wanting in 
courage to become traitors. 

Whilst we are writing, a new as- 
sociation has sprung up, the object 
of which is to procure a periodical 
session of the Imperial Parliament in 
Dublin. This scheme has also had its 
origin in the disgust generated in the 
public mind by the mischievous course 
of recent legislation; but we cannot 
conceal our fears that it will be found 
only a delusion, calculated to distract 
attention from the real source of our 
misery, while it will serve the purposes 
of corrupt men, who will endeavour 
to maintain their popularity by a noisy 
agitation for a project which they 
know is not likely to meet the support 
of any English party in the imperial 
parliament, and will, therefore, never 
bring them into any real collision with 
the ministry. Like the Irish Council, 
this society consists of men of every 
political hue; and we greatly lament 
that in, perhaps, the necessary consti- 
tution of this body there should be 
found an opening through which 
fraud and imposture may rear its de- 
formed head, while all the crying 
evils of the land are still left unre- 
dressed. 

While we thus pass in review the 
various abortive attempts that have 
been made to raise us from our 
wretched condition, it is far from our 
intention to engender a feeling of apa- 
thy or despair in the public mind. On 
the contrary, our great object is to 
direct public attention to the real 
source of the disastrous legislation 
that has been pursued to meet the c ca- 
lamity with which we have been af- 
flicted. It is time for the country to 
look the question boldly in the face. 
It is now become abundantly manifest 
to all who do not wilfully ‘shut their 
eyes, that the occurrence of the potato 
disease was made the pretext only for 
an entire change of the commercial 
system from one of protection to free 
trade. Instead of the adoption of effi- 
cient measures of an extraordinary 
character, to meet an extraordinary 
emergency, Ireland and its calamity 
only served the objects of those who 
had long contemplated the entire 
overthrow of protection to domestic 
industry in all its branches; and, in 
fact, occupied but a subordinate place 
in the thoughts of statesmen. In any 
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respect this mode of dealing with our 
calamity has been mischievous in its 
consequences to us. It was a very in- 
vidious position for Ireland to be 
placed in, that the whole of the pro- 
tected classes in England should attri- 
bute to us their defeat in the struggle, 
and the very prominent and marked 
part which the great majority of the 
Irish members took in the total de- 
struction of the protective system has 
only recoiled on themselves and their 
constituents, and been the fruitful 
source of all the injurious legislation 
under which we have since groaned. 
Mr. O'Connell had for some years se- 
ceded from parliament, under the alle- 
gation that Irish members could effect 
no good for their country in an Impe- 
rial Parliament; but the moment the 
repeal of the corn-laws and the other 
measures of free trade were proposed 
in 1846, he went over to London, and 
arrayed all the Irish members over 
whom he had influence, the represen- 
tatives of an entirely agricultural 
country, in direct hostility to the 
English agricultural party, “and thus, 
with strange inconsistency, the corn- 
laws were destroyed by a man who 
never ceased to attribute the wretch- 
edness and poverty of Ireland to the 
loss of protection to her industry, as 
resulting from the Actof Union. It is 
in vain to pretend that there was any 
opposition from any quarter to the 
most effective measures to meet Irish 
famine, even to the temporary suspen- 
sion of the corn-laws; but there was 
the strongest opposition to an entire 
permanent change of policy, and to 
the laws that were carried for the 
abolition of protection. So far from 
free trade and political economy being 
a remedy for the famine, it is now ge- 
nerally allowed, that the most effective 
measures for its relief were those 
adopted in 1845, by the formation of 
depots of food throughout the coun- 
try, by the agency of government; 
but this mode of relief was in violation 
of the principles of political economy, 
and was abandoned by the Whig go- 
vernment on that ground, in 1846, 
and this abandonment was one princi- 
pal ground of their having recourse 
to the new poor- law, as the only alter- 
native, when they refused any longer 
to use extr aordinary means of provid- 
ing food for the people. Political 
economy was also an obstacle to the 
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employment of money on railways, or 
any other productive investment which 
would have given to the people bread, 
without their being a burthen upon 
the poor rates. 

Thus almost all the remedies pro- 
vided by the legislature to meet an ab- 
normal state of things, arising from a 
sudden calamity, were founded upon 
principles applicable only to the ordi- 
nary state of society, and accordingly 
they were greatly deficient. There 
was great loss of life from famine and 
pestilence; and although the relief 
afforded was far from being effectual, 
the expense entailed upon an impo- 
verished country was vastly increased 
by the refusal of government to inter- 
fere with the course of private trade, 
and the necessity thus arising to pur- 
chase food from the private importers 
who, in defiance of all the theory of 
free trade, were the real monopolists 
during the yearof famine. The Labour- 
rate Act, which has also saddled us 
with such crushing burthens, 
likewise supported upon a principle 
ready cut from Adam Smith, and that 
science which now excludes every 
other idea from the minds of our 
ruling statesmen. This was plainly 
avowed by the prime Minister himself, 
in a late debate on a motion intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, 
with the view of enforcing the appli- 
cation of any future relief loans for 
Ireland to reproductive works. On 
that occasion the waste of money ex- 
pended under the Labour-rate Act was 
strongly urged, but every argument 
was met by Lord John Russell\by the 
notable dogma, that government could 
not go into the labour market and em- 
ploy the destitute on useful works. 
Breaking stones and filling ditches 
were the only works that do not inter- 
fere with the private employment of 
labour, and to carry out this principle 
of abstract science, Ireland is mulcted 
in overwhelming taxation. 

The repeal of the corn-laws, at the 
dictation of the Anti Corn-Law 
League, was the first strong manifes- 
tation of the absolute sway of the new 
principles of political economy. A 
inost plausible picture was then drawn 
of its advantages to Ireland even, and 
a great parade was made of the re- 
moval of the police tax from the 
county cess to the consolidated fund, 
to enable the farmers the better to 
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encounter foreign competition. How 
grossly has the expectation of reduced 
taxation been falsified. A poor rate, 
amounting, in most cases, to a fourth 
of the annual value of the land—in 
many, to one-half—in not a few, to 
the whole value, and a greatly in- 
creased county cess, are pretty sen- 
sible evidence of the folly of all such 
expectations. The great majority of 
the Irish members, led on by the late 
Mr. O'Connell, turned the scale in 
the House of Commons in favour of 
the destruction of the corn-laws: he 
was influenced by the feeling often 
avowed by him—a desire to break 
down the English aristocracy; but 
Ireland, perhaps, has only met with a 


just retribution, in being itself reduced 


to misery and desolation. Instead of 
uniting firmly with the English agri- 
cultural party to resist the encroach- 
ments of the Manchester school, Ire- 
Jand led the van in an assault upon the 
landed interest ; and any party in the 
House of Commons to guard the in- 
terests of that extensive portion of the 
population, which derives its subsist- 
ence from agriculture, was completely 
broken up, and through that breach 
entered the New Poor-law, the La- 
bour-rate Act, the Temporary Relief 
Act, and all that train of destructive 
enactments which, while they com- 
pletely impoverish and cripple the 
landlord and farmers, must necessarily 
disable them from employing the arti- 
san and the labourer, and thus leave 
him to destitution and _ starvation. 
Often has the principle been asserted 
in Ireland, that the famine was an im- 
perial calamity, and should be borne 
by the whole state. If this principle, 
contended for by men of all parties at 
the great Rotundo meeting of peers 
and commoners in 1847, had been ad- 
mitted by the legislature, it would have 
gone a great way towards alleviating 
our distresses ; but, after the conduct 
of the Irish members on the corn-law 
question, was there any prospect of the 
English agricultural members or their 
constituents enduring taxation to re- 
lieve a country which had left them 
to struggle in future, unprotected, 
against foreign competition? No other 
conduct could naturally have been 
expected from them, than that they 
should join in the outery raised in 
England against the endless burthen 
of Irish poverty, and vote for the new 
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poor-law, and all the catalogue of con- 
fiscating legislation; and thus is the 
failure of the Rotundo meeting to pro- 
duce [any effect, though so influential 
from its numbers and respectability, 
easily accounted for. It is true that 
Lord Stanley succeeded in carrying 
several important amendments in the 
Poor-law Bill in the House of Lords, 
which would have greatly mitigated 
its pressure; but the fatal effects of 
the conduct of the Irish members on 
the question of the corn-laws rendered 
it impossible for any of his political 
friends in the lower house to join in 
the attempt, and Ireland was left to 
bear the full severity of the ministerial 
bill; no English member would un- 
dertake the unpopular task of oppos- 
ing a measure which was held forth 
as, in future, relieving England from 
the burthen of Irish poverty. We 
would call upon our readers to consi- 
der the effect of the conduct of our 
own representatives, the majority of 
whom, we boldly say, have brought 
upon us all the evils of recent legisla- 
tion. They have sacrificed the inte- 
rests of Ireland to aggrandise the great 
capitalists of Manchester, and this they 
did with the view of enjoying the smiles 
and favour of the Whig ministry; 
they have completely abandoned and 
disgusted the representatives of the 
landed interest in England; they 
have suicidally thrown the whole 
weight of their influence into the scale 
in favour of Cobden and Bright, who 
merely used the potato famine as a 
pretext to carry their own views, and 
the consequence has been not merely 
the repeal of the corn-laws, but what 
every man of common sense, who is 
acquainted with the workings of party 
in the House of Commons, must have 
foreseen, the total disruption of any 
party in that house to protect the 
landed interest, both in England and 
Ireland, from injurious legislation. 
It is one of the most absurd assertions 
that ever was attempted to be pawned 
on a besotted people, that the 105 
Irish members have no influence in 
the legislature. This is every day in 
the mouths of the repeal members, 
and instilled by their press ; and it is 
well calculated to serve the designs of 
corrupt men, who wish to combine the 
two objects of keeping up agitation 
and at the same time of withdrawing 
public attention from their parliamen- 
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tary conduct, as being not worthy of 
regard, from the alleged inability to 
effect any good for Ireland. Behind 
the dust thus raised by agitation, there 
is scarcely a repeal member that does 
not drive a profitable trade with mi- 
nisters for his vote, since the day that 
his vote on the corn-laws brought 
them into power, and they are become 
completely indifferent to the ruin 
which the principles and policy of the 
government have brought on the 
country, whose interests they were 
elected to represent. A feeble oppo- 
sition made by them on a few isolated 
points, is but a wretched compensation 
for all the mischief which their gene- 
ral support enables them to effect, 
while it has greatly increased the in- 
dignation and contempt which their 
utter abandonment of the agricultural 
and Protectionist party in parliament 
has given rise to. What independent 
English member would feel any heart 
to propose any measure to benefit Ire- 
land or its impoverished people, when 
he reflects on the treatment which 
Lord George Bentinck’s Railway Bill 
received from the Irish members ?— 
who unanimously approved of it one 
day, but after a visit to the minister, 
two-thirds of them either voted against 
it, or absented themselves at the divi- 
sion, and those the very members who 
clamour loudest on the fertile topic of 
Irish poverty and starvation. Who 
would not feel disgust, when he sees 
the Irish representatives make such a 
barefaced sacrifice of the public good 
to their own private views, and for the 
future discontinue all attempts to serve 
her ? 

But it really seems to be the settled 
purpose of the majority of our repre- 
sentatives to excite the animosity of 
the English members, and particularly 
of that party among them with whom 
our common interest should induce 
them to make common cause, and to 
provoke them to hostile votes against 
Ireland. In the last session, the same 
system of conduct was pursued, which 
could only have the effect of prevent- 
ing the formation of any party to pro- 
tect the interests of the agricultural 
population. If we examine their votes, 
they would only increase the irritation 
which they had in previous sessions 
raised. The period for which the in- 
come-tax was imposed on England was 
about to expire, and its renewal was 
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opposed by the agricultural party in 
England as very onerous upon the 
farmers who had now lost all protec- 
tion. In this opposition they were 
joined by the urban population ; but 
the Irish members, whose constituents 
are not subject to the tax, came down 
to the house in a body, and were the 
principal means of imposing an unpo- 
pular tax upon England. It may be 
said that the revenue could not bear 
so large a loss: but the question really 
raised was between direct taxation and 
the indirect taxation of customs and 
excise; and the income-tax was sup- 
ported as essential to+a free-trade 
policy. Were free-trade and political 
economy such boons to Ireland, that 
her representatives for them should 
excite a prejudice against their coun- 
try in the breasts of Englishmen, by 
imposing an unpopular tax upon them? 
Could there be a worse method de- 
vised of obtaining a mitigation of the 
pressure of the poor-law in Ireland ? 
It is very well if it does not procure 
us the blessings of the income-tax, in 
addition to other taxation. 

The votes of the majority of the 
Irish members for the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, is also calculated 
to inflict irreparable injury upon Ire- 
land, by exciting the hostility of a most 
influential class, the shipping interest 
in England, in addition to the agri- 
cultural body which we have already 
alienated. What benefit have Cobden 
and the Manchester capitalists con- 
ferred upon us that we should alienate 
every other class by supporting their 
favorite theories? But the‘ most 
marked instance of the disastrous con- 
duct of our members occurred when 
the scheme of ministers for the relief 
of the West Indies was in agitation. 
Their whole plan was very distasteful 
to all parties in the House of Com- 
mons, was strongly objected to by the 
West Indian interest, and was only car- 
ried by a small majority of fifteen; but 
a part of the scheme, which went to 
admit rum at agreatly diminished duty, 
was greatly objected to by the Irish dis- 
tillers and farmers, and a deputation 
was sent to London, to organise an 
opposition against it. They did their 
utmost to obtain the support of the 
Irish members, a meeting of whom 
was held in London, and they appeared 
to be unanimous in their opposition to 
the scheme. The plain and only ef- 
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fectual course open to them was to join 
in the general opposition to the whole 
measure, and thus to turn the mi- 
nisterial majority of fifteen into a 
minority ; but this course would not 
have suited the views of those who 
find their account in supporting minis- 
ters, and accordingly, the greater part 
of the Irish members either absented 
themselves or voted with the majority, 
and contented themselves with an in- 
effectual opposition to that part which 
related to the rum duties, when they 
must have known that they would be 
thoroughly beaten ; and thus they have 
contrived at once to sacrifice the inte- 
rests of Ireland, and to excite the hos- 
tility of the powerful West Indian in- 
terest. And these are the represen- 
tatives who shortly before in Dublin 
ostentatiously vowed to prefer Ireland 
to the support of any ministry. 

We have now gone through a wea- 
risome detail, but we have thought it 
necessary to bring in review before 
our readers the whole conduct and 
proceedings of the majority of the 
Irish members, because it is highly 
important that the public should see 
to whom is due the miseries which le- 
gislation has brought upon us. The 
course of proceeding of the Irish mem- 
bers has been such, from first to last, 
as not only to render impossible the 
existence in the House of Commons 
of any party capable of protecting the 
interests of the agricultural population 
of the empire, but they have gone the 
length of provoking the hostility of the 
landed interest in England—an absurd 
extravagance of folly, which nothing 
but the frantic hatred to England, so 
disastrous to this country, but so long 
and sedulously instilled by agitators, 
could have produced. 

The repeal of these laws which pro- 
tected the Irish farmer in the growth 
of his wheat and oats, and other grain 
crops, was very little alleviation of the 
famine, even at its height; while the 
principles of political economy on 
which that repeal was founded, and 
which forbid any interference with the 
course of private trade, was absolutely 
a most serious aggravation of the pub- 
lic distress. At the height to which 
prices rose during the year of famine 
corn would have been admitted at the 
nominal duty of one shilling under the 
old sliding-scale ; whereas under the 
scale which ceased only on the first 
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of last month, the lowest duty was 
four shillings for wheat, and so ill 
adapted was the scale for famine prices 
that it was suspended for a period of 
some months, the very session after 
its enactment. The experience of the 
last three years shows, that the main 
substitute for the lost potatoes is In- 
dian meal; and the only funds the 
ot. has to purchase this food, 
either for the pauper population or 
the rest of the population, are derived 
from the sale of their corn and stock, 
from which the people must not only 
buy food but pay their rents, poor- 
rates, and taxes, now so grievously 
burthensome. It is useless at present 
to discuss the question, how it is the 
people of Ireland cannot generally eat 
the corn of their own country; the 
fact is so, and there is no prospect of 
any change for years to come. It is 
certainly an advantage to the poor to 
have Indian corn cheap, but quite the 
reverse as to other grain. Under the 
pressure of taxation, and the loss of 
the potato crop, the country has no- 
thing to fall back on as revenue to its 
inhabitants, but a high price for corn 
and cattle. The inhabitants of the 
large cities and towns are altogether 
dependent on the rural population, 
and it is impossible for the merchant, 
the shopkeeper, or the tradesman to 
thrive, unless the farmer, the rural 
laborer, and the landlords are well 
supplied with money. All the expenses 
and burthens of the famine must be 
borne by the funds produced by the sale 
ofthe native produce of Ireland, andwe 
must contend that it is a total delusion 
to suppose that a Jow price for that pro- 
duceis an advantage in meeting those ex- 
penses and burthens, or in en: ‘ab ling the 
country to feed its pauper populs ation. 
Let us contrast our present wretched 
pauperized condition with the period 
of the war, when wheat reached the 
extraordinary price of £4 per barrel. 
The farmers and landlords were able 
to employ the labourers, and were 
good customers to the inhabitants of 
the towns ; and, as far as Ireland was 
concerned, it never was so prosperous, 
or its people better fed, although 
during that period there were some- 
times rather extensive failures of the 
potato. We are aware that such high 
prices are not now attainable, nor de- 
sirable, for the whole empire, and that 
complaints are now generally directed, 
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not against low prices, but against the 
overwhelming burthen of taxes ; but 
really the practical question is, are 
prices remunerative, or is there any 
probability of succeeding in an attempt 
directed against taxation alone? We 
are convinced that any such attempt 
will be a great waste of the nation’s 
exertions. 

In a mere endeavour to get rid of 
or lessen the burthen of poor rates, 
all parties in England will only see a 
desire to throw our pauperism upon 
them, and all their prejudices will be 
awakened. The Queen’s speech has 
no doubt intimated the probable in- 
tention of granting a committee to 
inquire into the Irish poor-laws ; but 
this has always been found a con- 
venient method of getting rid of a 
disagreeable subject, and at the best is 
not likely to lead to any relief for some 
years to come, as the whole of the 
session would be consumed in the in- 
quiry. Most of the plans also that 
we have heard of for modifying the 
poor-law system, are surrounded with 
great and perhaps insuperable difficul- 
ties. It has been proposed to equalise 
the burthen, by rendering all other 
kinds of property, in addition to land, 
liable to rates ; but it is not likely that 
the heavy incumbrancers upon Irish 
estates will bear with patience such an 
alteration of the Irish poor-law, which 
has never yet been attempted in Eng- 
land, and which would subject them 
to a burthen never anticipated. It 
would greatly increase the objections 
to the investment of capital in Ireland, 
and would even lead to the foreclosure 
of mortgages, and a pressure for the 
payment of debts, so that the Irish 
proprietors might find such an altera- 
tion of the law but a very questionable 
amelioration. We cannot but see that 
the present government are in no posi- 
tion to grant any substantial relief: 
their principal supporters, the repre- 
sentatives of the large towns in Eng. 
land, have been the foremost to fasten 
the new poor-law upon Ireland, and 
after the conduct of the Irish mem- 
bers upon the corn-laws, the Pro- 
tectionists will never join in any mere 
struggle against the abuses or defects 
of the poor-laws. The only effectual 
course open to the Irish people is to 
join their forces to the Protectionist 
body in the House of Commons, and 
then the greatest results will follow. 
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Instead of the Irish members being 
viewed as the enemies of every interest 
in the empire, and particularly of the 
agricultural body, a strong, united 
party would be formed, capable of 
protecting the agricultural population 
from mischievous legislation; and is 
there not every motive that can in- 
fluence men for doing so? Will the 
landed interest of Ireland, including 
both landlords and tenants, allow them- 
selves to<be crushed? Prices are 
clearly not remunerative, for they can- 
not possibly enable the farmer to pay 
the burthens to which they are sub- 
jected. It is perfectly monstrous that 
every expectation of a reduction of 
taxation, held out to the agriculturist 
at the time of the repeal of the corn- 
laws, should be signally, nay, outra- 
geously falsified, and yet that all pro- 
tection should be withdrawn. On 
every side we hear of farmers sinking 
under the pressure of the times— 
unable to meet their engagements, and 
surrendering their farms; and thus 
the only means of support of the mass 
of the population is failing them. 

We have given every attention to 
the doctrines of Adam Smith, and en- 
deavoured to become reconciled to his 
views on the subject of the corn-laws. 
His leading argument against protec- 
tive duties, appears to be their inter- 
ference with the freedom of trade, and 
that if a nation be unable to compete, 
unprotected, with other nations in the 
department to which its industry has 
been turned, it is better it should turn 
to some other employment in which it 
has a natural or acquired advantage. 
We are, however, wholly at a loss to 
conceive to what other employment 
the bulk of the lrish people is to turn. 
If we allow ourselves to be victimized 
by the theories of any philosopher, 
however exalted, we deserve our fate. 
We have often heard it announced 
that we were a nation of eight mil- 
lions, and were too great to be ne- 
glected, or our interests sacrificed ; 
but after all our boasted importance, 
if we allow ourselves to be ruined by 
the votes of our own representatives, 
we deserve the contempt of the whole 
world. If we permit them quietly to 
abandon our interests for the sake of 
their own private profit, we will 
richly earn the derision of mankind. 
Hitherto their votes have escaped at- 
tention amidst the distractions of trai- 
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torous conspiracies, which have so 
diverted public attention from the 
proceedings of parliament. The pre- 
vailing tendency among the Irish to 
undervalue the influence of their mem- 
bers in parliament, although it is noto- 
rious that their votes have turned the 
scale on the most important questions 
of public policy, during the last quar- 
ter of a century, has also greatly con- 
tributed to withdraw the public mind 
from the proceedings of our represen- 
tatives. Added to this is the constant 
propensity of the people to have their 
heads so filled with visionary schemes of 
nationality, that they never turn their 
attention to anything practicable or 
attainable ; and the advocacy of any 
of those visionary plans of Repeal and 
of Rotatory Parliaments, and the 
thousand and one bubbles that fill the 
air, cover a multitude of political sins. 
While our population are thus star- 
gazing, they neglect their own private 
business, as well as their most impor- 
tant public interest, and they are now 
little better than a nation of paupers. 
As an instance of the continued 
proneness of our countrymen to in- 
dulge in impracticable speculation, we 
are tempted to refer to a proposal 
which we lately saw made in a letter 
in the public press, coming from a gen- 
tleman of station, namely, that the 
Irish members should combine to re- 
store Sir Robert Peel to office. Wedo 
not pretend to pronounce whether that 
statesman shall ever again hold the 
reins of government ; but we are sorely 
puzzled to understand how, in the 
present state of parties in the House 
of Commons, the Irish members could 
effect his restoration. Sir Robert Peel 
has not more than one hundred fol- 
lowers in that house; and we are 
wholly at a loss to conceive by what 
process of arithmetic the combination 
of the Irish members with them could 
give hima majority, so as to enable 
him to resume office. The Whigs are 
not likely to join in a vote for their 
own expulsion ; they were never very 
quick to take a hint, even from their 
adversaries, to abandon office, least of 
all did any one hear of their volunteer- 
ing to resign. Neither have we seen 
the slightest disposition in Sir Robert 
Peel’s former supporters, the Protec- 
tionists, to restore him to office; on 
the contrary, it is quite plain that they 
much prefer the continuance of the 
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present ministry in place, and will join 
in no vote which has for its object or 
effect his return to power. But while 
such a project seems wholly out of the 
power of our representatives, the vision~ 
aries and enthusiasts, who are the bane 
of our unfortunate country, never once 
contemplate a junction of the Irish mem- 
bers with the Protectionists—a union 
which, from their numbers, would be 
effectual. Many of the Irish proprie- 
tors are still horrified at the idea of 
protection, so contrary to all their 
notions of theoretical perfection. The 
thought of our Irish farmers, so 
ground down and ruined by taxation, 
having any protection, seems quite to 
shock their nerves; and any union 
with a party who still feel favourably 
disposed to such a policy, and who, if 
necessary, would restore it, is quite 
distasteful to our Irish political doc- 
tors, who seem only to follow the pre- 
scriptions of the famous physician, 
Sangrado, and to think that nothing is 
wanting to us but a steady perseverance 
in a plan of copious depletion. Poor- 
rates and county-cess accumulate, and 
although there is but a light crop of 
corn, and an extensive loss of the po- 
tato crop; under the new free-trade 
policy, prices are likely to be lower 
than they have been for years back, 
and the patient is absolutely sinking 
from exhaustion, farmers, landlords, 
and labourers pauperised ; and yet still 
the cry with many of our landed pro- 
prietors is free-trade, a little more 
bleeding and hot water, and all will be 
well. 

It istime for us to descend to the 
regions of common-sense: we address 
ourselves especially to the gentry, and 
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to those who have any property to lose. 
The time is propitious for them to 
exert themselves. Agitation, which 
had ripened into rebellion, is for the 
present prostrate ; and the influence of 
property will be more felt and re- 
spected by our representatives in par- 
liament, than heretofore. While every 
other class is depressed and impove- 
rished, the landed proprietors are 
chiefly marked out for destruction ; 
surely, at such a time they will not lie 
down in indolence and apathy. If in 
every county they exert ‘themselves to 
force their representatives into a faith- 
ful discharge of their duty, a party 
may yet be formed in the House of 
Commons, capable of protecting the 
landed interest of the empire. This 
is the great point to be looked to: un- 
less a strong and united party of this 
description be formed without delay, 
we see nothing for the landed proprie- 
tors of Ireland but utter confiscation 
and ruin. Let all their energies be 
directed to this end, and they may be 
saved. They have plenty of opportu- 
nities on grand juries, and at public 
meetings, of causing their opinions to 
be heard ; andif there be anything like 
the unanimity which the crisis demands, 
our lrish members will see the neces- 
sity of altering their course, or else 
forfeiting the confidence of their con- 
stituents for ever. But we hope our 
gentry will take warning; no half 
measures will now do; no mere peti- 
tions against the labour-rate act and 
poor-laws: these are mere symptoms 
of our malady. What is wanting isa 
strong agricultural party, which will 
deliver us from the thraldom of Man- 
chester politicians. 
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CHAPTER I,—HYDRA AND THE HYDRIOTES. 


It was sunset in the Egean, and 
volumes might vainly be written in 
the attempt to convey to the mind 
all the teeming beauties pervading 
earth, and sea, and sky which are 
embodied in those few words. It 
is a spectacle never to be forgotten if 
once beheld, and still less, is it to be 
imagined, even faintly, from a mere 
description. Perhaps those only who 
have watched in wonder the unspeak- 
able beauty which the last mournful 
smile of fading life imparts to the face 
of the dying, may form some idea of 
the indescribable loveliness of that 
scene, when gliding over the pure 
waters of the soft, blue sea—the ex- 
piring sunbeam passes on from isle to 
isle, lingering on each one as with a 
farewell kiss, and growing fainter, like 
a living thing that fades and dies for 
very sorrow. 

But it was over—this glorious pa- 
geant had passed from eee 
the night wind had arisen sad and low, 
and went its way, singing the dirge of 
the departed day, over the still, mirror- 
like ocean, whose reposing waves seem- 
ed to tremble as it approached. Asthe 
darkness closed in, an imaginative mind 
might have discerned a strange, yet 
beautiful, analogy between the earth- 
ly landscape and the heavenly scene, 
for sea and sky were both alike, but 
oceans of intensest blue; and while 
above in the ethereal lake, the stars 
were floating like golden islets, below 
the fair expanse was studded with 
those fairy islands of the Cyclades, 
each one most lovely, and yet most 
unlike, and which cluster so near to 
one another that you may pass on, 
reading, as it were, those pages in Na- 
ture’s book of beauty, and behold one 
sparkling in the morning sun, and the 
next bathed in the flood of noon- 
tide light, and a third radiant with the 
tender hues of even. But the starry 
isles became brighter and more glo- 
rious in proportion as the scenes of 

earthly beauty faded and grew dim, 
like the brightening of celestial hopes 
for man in the evening of his days, 


when the shadows darken round this 
mortal life. 

For some time the whole scene was 
buried in the most profound repose 
and solitude ; the heavens, wrapt in a 
silence intense and unbroken, seemed 
to hang in contemplation over the 
beautiful world, and no living sight or 
sound disturbed the solemn triumph of 
the deepening night. Suddenly, just 
as the rising moon shed a long streak 
of light across the waters, like a shin- 
ing track, to link the sea and sky, a 
small and slender bark shot, like an 
arrow, from the darkness, lingered 
one second on that silver path, the 
moonbeams glancing on its sails, and 
on the glittering arms of the crew, and 
then, vanishing away into the shadows 
beyond, sped onward in the direction 
of the nearest island. At a distance 
one might have fancied it was but a 
sea bird that had sprung over the 
sparkling waters to sport with the moon- 
shine, so rapid and graceful were its 
movements ; but it was, in fact, one of 
those strange-looking little vessels 
called misticos, whose name is to this 
day connected in the eastern seas with 
deeds of darkness and of mystery. 
They are long, sharp boats, drawing 
little water, with two large lateen sails, 
and they skim the wave with incredi- 
ble swiftness, although always carry- 
ing two or more guns, according to 
their dimensions, with a considerable 
number of men. They are in every 
respect admirably adapted for the pur- 
poses of piracy, and are not only inva- 
riably manned by regular and estab- 
lished corsairs, but are continually 
made use of by the most lawless ad- 
venturers for all purposes of rapine 
and murder, whenever a hidden plot 
has to be carried on, or blood to be 
shed in secret. 

The crew of the light-winged mistico 
that now flew through the darkness 
over the calm breast of the Egean sea, 
were evidently of this latter class. 
Their dress was that much worn by the 
seamen in all parts of Asia Minor ; the 
loose jacket and wide trowsers, confiu- 
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ed at the waist by a scarf, and the red 
cap, round which was twisted a hand- 
kerchief of gay colours, whence their 
long black hair escaped, and streamed 
on the wind. Their faces, bronzed 
by continual exposure to that tremen- 
dous sun, were darkened till they 
seemed almost to have aclaim to Afri- 
can blood; but they were, in fact, of 
a class which belongs to no country in 
particular, or rather, which apper- 
tains to all; for in every nation we 
find men, belonging as to arace set apart, 
outlaws from the common humanity, 
who, by a fatal familiarity with crime 
in every shape, from the very first 
stage of their neglected infancy to the 
full fruition of vice in their reckless 
manhood, have become utterly dead to 
all the better impulses of our nature, 
and governed solely by their riotous 
passions, their souls branded with stains 
indelible and dark, hurry through a 
mad career to a violent death, caus- 
ing their steps on earth to be tracked 
in bloodshed and desolation. 

These were allarmed with cutlasses, 
pistols, and the long Turkish dagger, 
which does such deadly execution, and 
in this respect only was there any re- 
semblance between them and a person 
of totally different appearance, who 
was evidently only a passenger on 
board of theirsuspicious-looking vessel. 
He was a man of about forty, hand- 
somely clad in the full Greek costume ; 
there was even a scrupulous nicety in 
the details of the dress, which was the 
more remarkable, as he had by no 
means the Grecian cast of countenance, 
but possessed, even to a singular de- 
gree, the physical characteristics of the 
Tartar race, while the expression of 
his features seemed to intimate fully 
that he shared in the various qualities 
attributed to that wild people. 

We should have to enter on an inter- 
minable metaphysical discussion, if we 
opened the question, by what law cer- 
tain peculiarities of countenance seem 
linked to certain moral features in the 
character; and whether the child 
born with a particular caste of face, 
is of necessity condemned to the evil 
dispositions which are invariably found 
to correspond to it; but it is an unde- 
niable fact, that the small eyes droop- 
ing inwards, and the flat nose of the 
Tartar are never to be found separate 
from a degree of low moral depravity, 
which no other expression of counte- 
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nance seems so well calculated to re- 
present. Even the dark faces of the 
lawless crew, lit up with fierce and 
stormy passions—whose lips opened 
not but with a volley of imprecations, 
whose wild eyes continually glared on 
each other with suspicious hate—even 
they were less repugnant to the eye 
than the sneering face, full of malice 
and cunning, of the stranger. 

Yet, even on that countenance, so ex- 
pressive of cold-blooded cruelty, and 
all things most abhorrent to the mind, 
a benign and soft expression could 
pass, like a sunbeam over a sterile 
rock, when he looked down on a child 
that was laid on a carpet at his feet. 
It was a young boy, small and fragile, 
wearing a splendid Turkish dress, and 
with a countenance which is frequently 
seen among the Eastern children, 
where the solemnity of premature 
thought has given additional beauty to 
the symmetrical perfection of feature 
they so often display. Unlike as they 
were, the one as evidently all guileless- 
ness as the other was full of meanness 
and depravity, none but a father could 
have cast that look of love on the 
young child, whose fair head was pil- 
lowed on his knees, and to whom, from 
time to time, he murmured a few 
words of passionate endearment, which 
were as little in accordance with his 
cold and bitter expression, as the Turk- 
ish language in which they were 
spoken, with the dress which he wore. 

Meanwhile the dark island, towards 
which the mistico was rapidly steering 
its course, began to detach itself from 
the surrounding darkness, and soon 
rose up before them abruptly, like one 
single gigantic rock. In a moment 
they were gliding stealthily beneath 
the vast shadow which it cast on the 
waters, and veering round a;rapid turn- 
ing in its precipitous cliffs, passed 
through a small opening, which a 
practised eye could perhaps alone have 
detected in that faint light; in an 
instant the great rocks, so dark and 
rugged, closed in behind them, and 
they seemed to have entered on an- 
other world altogether. A moment 
before, and the mistico had been glid- 
ing, as we have said, over the moonlit 
sea, whose far expanse lay beneath the 
sky as a mirror, wherein the young 
moon might look upon her own fair 
face, broken only here and there by 
the soft outline of the distant hills, while 
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the light waves, rippling against the 
rock-girt island, broke into a thousand 
fragments, glittering with phosphoric 
light—and_ now the boat lay, its sails 
idly flapping, without one breath of 
the fresh breeze which had borne it 
hither,’ on the still, black, waveless 
bosom of a vast circular basin, which 
was encircled by huge rugged cliffs of 
a dull grey stone, so barreti and sterile, 
that no trace of vegetation was any- 
where visible. Not a ray of light 
could find access to the dark waters, 
where the shadows of those great 
rocks mingled in one deep blackness ; 
but directly facing the entrance the 
moonbeams fell on a fantastic pile of 
buildings, rendered conspicuous from 
their whiteness, and which seemed to 
cling, in the most singular manner, to 
the bare face of the cliff, spreading over 
the rocks in all directions. Below 
these might be distinguished a consi- 
derable extent of shipping, which suf- 
ficiently indicated that the pirate 
bark had entered into the harbour of 
Hydra, the little, rugged, sterile is- 
land, which at that period (the year 
1822) was, as it isnow, the centre of 
the maritime power of Greece. 

It may, indeed, be truly said, that to 
Hydra the Hellenic people owe their 
freedom ; for nothing but the deter- 
mined courage, and singular nautical 
skill, with which the hardy natives of 
this isolated rock opposed the common 
enemy by sea, could have saved their 
country, at the crisis which was im- 
pending at this stage of the revolution. 
Certainly the astonishment of the 
Turks is not to be wondered at, when 
they first discovered that it was from 
this barren rock alone that had issued 
those swarms of dauntless, resolute 
foes, whom they vainly had opposed 
with all their stately fleets ; but this sin- 
gular island is far more thickly peo- 
pled than at first sight could be sup- 
posed possible: and the male inhabi- 
tants are, it may be said, exclusively 
seamen; indeed it was by no means 
aninapt expression of Ibrahim Pasha’s, 
when he saw Hydra from a distance, 
and, shaking his hand towards it, ex- 
claimed:—* Ah, little England, how 
ong wilt thou escape me!” 

The crew of the mistico had now 
taken to their oars, by which means 
these accommodating barks areas often 
propelled as by their sails, and were 
creeping stealthily along in the shadow, 
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close to the shore ; they made for the 
town, but long before they reached 
it, at a sign from the Greek, they ran 
into a little dark creek, and drew the 
boat up beneath a projecting rock, 
where it lay entirely concealed. As 
soon as they touched the land, the 
stranger sprung to his feet, and began 
to hide the arms which he wore in 
various parts of his dress; he then 
turned to the child, and lifting him in 
his arms, he held him closely embraced 
for a few minutes, and the dark, stern 
face was once more lit up by a smile 
of tenderness, as he looked into those 
clear eyes, and pressed his lips to the 
pure unruffled forehead. 

“* My lord and father,” said the 
child, still speaking in Turkish, «I 
pray you let me go with you.” 

“ Not to-night, light of my eyes,” 
answered the father, and those gentle 
words sounded strange in his harsh 
discordant voice. 

“* Oh, when will you return ?” con- 
tinued the boy, clasping his little hands 
round the strong, nervous arm. 

«* When there shall be light on the 
summit of that huge rock, you will 
know that it is sunset once again,” 
said the Greek, * and then will I come 
to you, my bird.” Again embracing 
the child, he replaced him gently on 
the cushions, and was preparing to 
spring from the boat; but the young 
boy shuddered violently, and grasped 
his dress as he passed. 

“Father, stay!” he exclaimed. 
“Why do you thus go forth in the 
dark still night, when all men sleep ?” 

“ Child! what mean these prying 
questions ?” said the stranger, with a 
frown which rendered his face almost 
hideous. The child met the stern, 
angry luok with a mournful expression 
in his dark eyes, and, without speak- 
ing, passed his hand over the hilt of 
the dagger which his father had hid in 
his breast, and then fixed a steady in- 
quiring gaze on his face. The Greek 
smiled, but it was a smile to which his 
fiercest frown was preferable, and he 
answered at once— 

* No, child! not to-night; at least 
I have no such purpose now.” 

«* Ab, then,” said the boy, with a 
sigh of relief, ‘ to-morrow I shall 
again be able to kiss this hand without 
horror.” 

He pressed his lips to his father’s 
hand as he spoke, and, releasing him, 
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sank back on the carpet. The Greek 
turned round, and stretching out, his 
arm towards the crew, said, in a voice 
of thunder— 

** Pethia (children), you know what 
shall be the reward of this child's 
safety, but you also know the price of 
his blood !” 

© We know it,” shouted the men, as 
with one voice ; and the Greek, appa- 
rently well satisfied, leaped on shore, 
and in a moment more was lost to 
their sight among the rocks. Tread- 
ing his way over the stones with some 
difficulty, he soon entered the town, 
and, appearing at once to throw off all 
design of concealment, he walked 
boldly on through the streets. It is, 
however, only by courtesy that the 
streets of Hydra can be termed such, 
for they are in reality but rough and 
precipitous staircases, hewn out : of the 
rock, and conducting with the most 
intricate turnings and windings, to the 
houses, that rise one over the other, 
more like the unsteady erections which 
a child produces with a pack of cards, 
than the habitations ofordinary mortals. 

It seems, indeed, incredible that 
this extraordinary spot should ever 
have been chosen as a residence by any 
portion of the human race, for it lies 
sterile and solitary, exposed to the 
full glare of the burning sun, which 
everywhere has baked the scanty soil 
to the consistency of stone. There 
is not an inch of level ground in the 
whole island. The power of vegeta- 
tion is almost extinct ; while the scar- 
city of water is so great that the re- 
quisite supply is obtained from a neigh- 
bouring island ; yet nowhere is there 
to be found a race more cheerful, 
hardy, and contented, than the natives 
of Hydra. They rank high among the 
islanders (whose distinctive peculia- 
rities differ as much as the outward 
appearance of the various islands) for 
courage, honesty, and truth—this last 
most precious quality being so ex- 
tremely rare among the inhabitants of 
the Cyclades, that it may be doubted 
whether they even consider it a desir- 
able virtue. 

The Hydriotes are a fine, bold, 
sturdy race, more stout in limb than 
handsome in feature; and any de- 
ficiency in their personal appearance 
is by no means improved by the fright- 
ful costume it has been their pleasure 
to adopt. The dress of the men con- 
sists principally of a huge garment of 
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dark blue cloth, which, it seems, was 
originally destined to form a wide pet- 
ticoat, but having seceded from that 
more feminine class of robe, is now 
tied in at the knee, and has become as 
uncouth and unseemly a portion of 
attire as can well be conceived. The 
costume of the women is nearly as un- 
graceful, especially the head-dress, 
which consists of a great cushion fas- 
tened down by several handkerchiefs 
wrapped round the head. 

The stranger continued rapidly to 
ascend to the upper part of the town, 
guiding his steps by the light of the 
moon, which in that bright clime sheds 
a radiance scarce less clear than the 
beams of day. He paused at length, 
when he had reached the gate of one 
of the largest and handsomest houses 
in the town. The Hydriotes, who are 
a wealthy people, are necessarily forced 
to assemble their best resources for 
comfort within doors, as it is scarcely 
possible even to walk-out in their 
stony little isle, and they often render 
the interior of their dwellings quite 
luxurious. These are all built on the 
same plan, consisting of one story, 
with a flat roof; and some of the 
richer inhabitants are at the trouble of 
conveying a quantity of soil from Po- 
ros, which they spread on these ter- 
races, so as to form a little garden on 
the house-top, which has a very sin- 
gular effect within. The principal 
apartment, and that always inhabited 
by the family, is a vast hall, furnished 
with long divans and Persian carpets ; 
and when it has been duly watered, so 
that the stone floor exhales a refresh- 
ing coolness, and draws out the odour 
of the orange trees, which are ranged 
round it in large v vases, it would not 
be easy to find a more pleasant draw- 
ing-room. ‘The door which opens to 
the street is never closed; so that the 
family may have ‘the amusement of 
watching the passers-by, while them- 
selves are equally exposed to the gaze 
of all without. 

The house before which the stran- 
ger now stood was that of Athanasi 
Ducas, who had the double reputation 
of being one of the richest and most 
powerful men of the island, and 
possessor, at the same time, of a more 
beautiful wife than it had fallen to the 
lot of any other to obtain in their 
usual system of matrimonial negotia- 
tions. Such aman could not fail to 
be a very important personage just at 
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this juncture; for in the various 
phases of the Greek revolution, the 
nature of the conflict changed with 
the shifting scene, and one or two 
scattered islands of the Egean were 
now the point to which was turned, 
not only the exclusive attention of the 
Ottoman empire, but the eyes of all 
Europe. 

The year 1821, which had been 
ushered in with the first wild din of 
the clashing chains, as the Greeks, 
at length starting from their long 
sleep of lethargy, sprung up with one 
accord to shake them off, had now 
closed, leaving the Turks as much as- 
tonished as exasperated at the small 
progress they had made in quelling 
the universal revolt, which they ex- 
pected to crush in the bud with the 
most perfect ease. In the spring of 
the year 1822, they began to find it 
necessary to adopt some decisive mea- 
sure for stemming the tide of this 
fierce rebellion, which raged higher 
and higher with every unexpected 
success of the conquering slaves. The 
death of Ali Pasha had thrown the 
country into a state of confusion, 
which “completely paralysed their ef- 
forts in the provinces, and they were 
so continually harassed on the coast 
by the pertinacious attacks of the 
Hydriote vessels, that they finally de- 
termined on commencing operations 
by sea, for they were well aware that 
if they could succeed in their intended 
attempt at the destruction of the three 
naval islands, Hydra, Psarra, and 
Spegia, they would so utterly have cut 
off the resources of the Greeks, that 
they need strike no other blow to re- 
duce them at to their former 
submission and slavery. 

The sultan had, therefore, ap- 
pointed Kara Ali to the command 
of the fleet, as Capitan Bey, a man 
of undoubted courage and talent, 
whose proceedings at this period 
will sufficiently illustrate his charac- 
ter, without pausing further to de- 
scribe it. His force as yet was com- 
paratively small, but he expected 
almost immediately to be reinforced 
by a powerful squadron from Alexan- 
dria. Meanwhile, the inhabitants of 
the three devoted islands were no less 
active in preparing for a noble defence. 
It was evident that nothing would 
ward off the approaching struggle. 
The resolute and noble heroism of the 
islanders, who had sold all they pos- 


once 
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sessed, in order to assist in fitting 
out their vessels, and were now equally 
determined on devoting their lives to 
the cause of freedom, was of a nature 
to be destroyed with their existence 
only ; whilst the imperturbable obsti- 
nacy of the Turks is most amusingly 
disp! layed in the answer which was 
given by the Divan to some attempt 
on the part of the foreign powers to 
conciliate matters :—** My positive, 
absolute, definite, unchangeable, an- 
swer,” said Pesteff Effendi, “is, that 
the Sublime Porte does not accept any 
proposition concerning the Greeks, 
and will persist in its own will for 
ever and ever, even to the day of the 
last judgment!” After this stubborn 
announcement there was no alterna- 
tive but to fight, and the combined 
forces of the various islands, amount- 
ing to a fleet of some sixty sail, were 
now rapidly preparing for speedy ac- 
tion, under the command of Andreas 
Miaulis, whom they had appointed ad- 
miral. 

There was another circumstance 
which had heightened the horror 
of the island Greeks against the 
enemy almost to madness, and con- 
firmed them in the unlimited sacrifice 
of life, and, indeed, of every earthly 
hope, in the attempt to revenge them- 
selves. At the time of which we 
speak, scarce yet had died away over 
the blue Egean, so smiling and so 
tranquil, that awful wail—that mighty 
cry—the mingled tones of one great 
agony, which ‘awoke not only an un- 
dying echo in the heart of every 

Greek, but resounding far away, to 
every shore in Europe, had carried 
with it the dismal tidings of an event 
not yet forgotten there, as an atrocity 
unprecedented in the annals of war. 
In the commencement of this ill-fated 
year, never had the glowing spring of 
Eastern climes found a richer or a 
fairer spot whereon to lavish all its 
wealth of beauty—its sunshine ,and 
its perfumes s—than the bright gre en 
isle of Scio! but long before that 
spring had brightened into summer, 
that sweet, luxuriant garden, the 
beautiful home of a nee py, tranquil 
people, lay blood-stained, blackened, 
and defiled—one vast ungainly heap 
of thousands of corrupting dead ; and 
a deed, never to be forgotten or for- 
given, had awakened the dread spirit 
of revenge in every heart that revolted 
against the tortures their countrymen 
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had endured. Notwithstanding the 
desire of the Greeks, since the mas- 
sacre of Scio, to come to an encounter 


with the enemy, before the arrival of 


the squadron from Egypt rendered the 
destruction of their islands nearly in- 
evitable, their movements had been 
greatly retarded by the critical posi- 
tion of seventy Sciote hostages, whom 
Kara Ali had retained on board of his 
magnificent flag-ship, because they in- 
cluded in their “number the bishop and 
heads of the clergy, whom he forced to 
negotiate by letter, for the capitulation 
of various towns whose central posi- 
tion in the unhappy island placed 
them nearly out of his reach. 

The devotion of the islanders, as we 
have said, had extended both to life and 
property,and Athanasi Ducas,amongst 
the number, had nobly devoted the 
whole of his fortune to the manning 
and equipping of three large vessels, 
which now lay nearly ready for service 
in the port. 

The stranger had paused before the 
door, and remained concealed in the 
shadow, attentively examining the party 
assembled in the hall. Athanasi him- 
self, a fine, bold-looking Hydriote, sat, 
with somewhat of a lordly air, in the 
centre of the room, seemingly buried 
in profound thought, from the assi- 
duity with which he used his perfumed 
combologi—a long string of beads, 
which the Greeks consider an indis- 
pensable aid to reflection, and which 
they are to be seen continually rattling 
through their fingers, although they 
are in no way connected with their 
devotional exercises. The vacant 
cushions on the floor around him 
showed that he had been holding a 
sort of levee in the course of the 
evening; but the lateness of the hour 
had dispersed the guests, and there 
was no one with him now but his wife 
and her attendants, who were occu- 
pied, seated on the floor, in stripping 
of their leaves an enormous quantity 
of roses scattered on the carpet beside 
them, and which were destined to form 
the delightful “confiture de roses,” 
that is considered so necessary a deli- 
cacy in every house. 

Soult: initza, the rich Hydriote’s wife, 
well deserved ‘the reputation of beauty 
she had acquired. She was indisputably 
beautiful, not only from her perfection 
of form and featur e, but from the un- 
equivocal evidence in her speaking eyes 


and expansive forehead, of a higher 
order of intellect and a nobler mind 
than it is generally given to a Greek 
woman to possess. The peculiarity of 
her costume showed that, contrary to 
all rule, Athanasi had actually mar- 
ried her from a due appreciation of 
her personal value ; for she wore the 
dress of the women of Naxos, and 
nothing but some very rare quality on 
the part of the lady, or a disinterested 
affection, still more rare, on the side 
of the husband, can induce a Hydri- 
ote to choose a wife from among the 
natives of any other island. 

Two beautiful children slumbered 
tranquilly on the knees of an old wither- 
ed woman, whose countenance was re- 
markable from the permanent wretched- 
ness which it displayed. Theophani 
had long been the attendant of the 
noble Phanariote family of C ; and 
when they, at Constantinople, had 
fallen one by one, as victims to an 
inexorable power, she had returned to 
this island, of which she was a native, 
to resume a life of servitude, and won- 
der how she, the aged, helpless crea- 
ture, should have lived on through her 
misery, when the beautiful nursling 
she had loved so well, whose brief ex- 
istence was now but as a dream in 
her own long life, had flown to her 
rest from the very first shock of the 
mortal tempest that assails us all—the 
universal and unconquerable human 
sorrow ! 

When the stranger Greek had mi- 
nutely examined these several persons, 
he emerged from his concealment, and, 
advancing to the door, asked if this 
were the house of Athanasi Ducas. 
Soultanitza rose, and, answering in the 
affirmative, invited him to enter. He 
did so with the usual salutations, and 
Athanasi, perceiving that he was a 
total stranger, examined him keenly, 
while he desired him to be seated, and 
prepared to entrench himself in the 
impenetrable reserve which the suspi- 
cious character of the Greeks has 
taught them so readily to assume. 
There was a silence until the lady of 
the house had herself served the guest 
with coffee and sweetmeats, followed 
by two young girls, one of whom 
poured rose-water over his hands, 
while the other bent towards him, of- 
fering for his use a napkin embroider. 
ed with gold, which she carried on 
her shoulder. The attendants then 
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retired, and Soultanitza resumed her 
occupation, seated with all deference 
behind her husband, while Athanasi 
patiently waited till his guest should 
speak, as he could not, without violat- 
ing the laws of Eastern politeness, ask 
the purpose of his visit till he thought 
proper to communicate it. The 
stranger seemed much less at his ease 
than it is customary for a Greek to be 
at all times, and in all circumstances ; 
for nd people are certainly so per- 
fectly exempt from the embarrass- 
ments of modesty. At last, however, 
he spoke— 

“[ bring you news from Pasarra, 
Kyrio Athanasi.” 

** An order from the admiral !” ex- 
claimed the Hydriote. ‘I know he 
is cruising about in that direction; do 
you bring me a message from him ?” 

«* Precisely,” said the stranger, with 
a lurking smile; “I bring you both 
an order from him and a message, an- 
nouncing strange tidings. The Capi- 
tan Bey, with all his fleet, is at this 
moment steering direct for Hydra!” 

«* Impossible!” exclaimed Athanasi, 
starting from his seat. ‘ Why, only 
two days since, Isolani, the Naxiote, 
was here from Scio itself, to announce 
that Kara Ali lay with his vessels 
moored in the harbour, having deter- 
mined to attempt no attack on the 
islands till the fleet from Egypt should 
join him; and yet more, that as the 
Ramazan commences to-morrow, all 
action was to be suspended till their 
impious fast be concluded. Surely 
you are mistaken, Adelphe; the Capi- 
tan Bey—accursed be his name, and 
may his father have no rest in his 
grave!—thinks of nothing else just 
now but torturing the Sciote hostages, 
to make traitors of them if he can!” 

** Such may have been his amuse- 
ment two days since,” said the stranger, 
softly ; “ yet is there no mistake, phile 
mou (my friend). The hostages are 
still on board of the flag-ship; but I 
tell you Kara Ali and his men-of-war 
are even now bearing down upon this 
isle: were it not for contrary winds, 
perhaps, your own eyes even now 
might have convinced you of the 
truth.” 

“ This is most strange,” said the 
Hydriote. What do they think of 
it at Psarra?—what are Miaulis’ or- 
ders to me ?” 

* It is, indeed, strange, and you will 
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be yet more surprised, when you hear 
what they think of it at Psarra,” said 
the Greek, evading the last question. 
«© We shall not be overheard?” he 
continued, glancing round  suspi- 
ciously. 

« Assuredly not,” exclaimed Atha- 
nasi, bending eagerly towards him ; 
“there is only my wife here; but 
speak low—what is it ?” 

The stranger fixed his small, black, 
wily eyes, whose piercing brightness 
gave them an expression like those of 
a snake, with a keen, scrutinizing gaze 
on the face of the Hydriote, and speak- 
ing very slowly, he seemed attentively 
to mark the changes on his counte- 
nance, which his words produced. 

** There is a rumour at Psarra,” he 
said, ** how far true I know not, that 
the natives of some of the islands, Hy- 
driotes and others, had become so con- 
vinced of the folly of attempting to 
combat the Turkish admiral (whose 
fleet, though now incomplete, already 
comprises various men-of-war, each 
one three times larger than any of our 
vessels), that they have determined on 
coming to a sort of compromise.” 

The stranger paused, continuing to 
look anxiously in the face of his lis- 
tener. Athanasi did not move a mus- 
cle of his countenance. 

‘‘ Kai istera (and then),” he said, in- 
quiringly. 

* And then,” continued the visitor, 
* this report says, but doubtless it is 
all false, that these islanders, feeling 
that their destruction would also en- 
sure that of Greece, had thought they 
would, in the end, better serve their 
country, our beloved country, by re- 
ceiving from the Ottoman Porte an 
enormous sum of money, of which the 
harassed land stands greatly in need, 
and in return agreeing quietly, not 
communicating with our brethren on 
the mainland, to—to deliver up these 
islands, without bloodshed, to the 
Capitan Bey, who is now steering 
hither to become thus easily possessed 
of Hydra.” 

The stranger had uttered all this 
with marked hesitation and caution, 
as though perfectly uncertain of the 
effect of his words, and at the same 
time intensely anxious to penetrate the 
feelings of his companion on the sub- 
ject. The brave and honest Hydriote 
gave him no room to doubt his senti- 
ments one moment; he had listened 
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patiently and silently to the subtle 
speech of the stranger ; but when he 
concluded, springing angrily to his 
feet, he exclaimed, his eye flashing and 
his cheek glowing with indignation— 
*¢ You said that, doubtless, this most 
vile report was false! I tell you it is 
so, because I would stake my life that 
there breathes not in all Hydra—no, 
nor in all Greece—one traitor base 
enough to connive at a plot so infa- 
mous; and if there were, I tell you, 
though the coward were my own soul’s 
brother, I would slay him as I would 
a venomous snake! I speak as I 
know that every Hydriote would feel. 
Itis not true. Some other lure brings 
Kara Ali hither; these islands har- 
bour no perjured traitor ; but let him 
come, and he shall learn, when his 


neck is crushed beneath the feet of 


Greeks, that they were made to tri- 
umph over every foe, and not to bow 
before the slippered Moslem!” 

“Kalo, kalo (good, good),” said 
the stranger, speaking for the first 
time without reserve or hesitation ; 
“‘let us say no more, it matters little 
why the admiral comes here, if you 
are so ready to oppose and conquer 
him.” And a glance of deadly hate 
seemed to shoot from his eyes as he 
spoke, which, though unperceived by 
Athanasi, did not escape the quick eye 
of his wife. ‘* Doubtless, it is all 
false, as you say,” he continued ; “ but 
listen now to Miaulis’ orders; you 
have three ships preparing for service 
—are they nearly completed? You 
see there can be no more delay.” 

«Give me two days,” said the Hy- 
driote, “and all under my command 
shall be as ready for the struggle as 
now my hand and heart.” 

‘¢ It is well,” said the Greek ; “this, 
then, is Miaulis’ command—as soon as 
they are equipped, you are to sail out 
to meet him and the remainder of the 
fleet, in order thus, with your full 
force, to oppose the entrance of the 
Capitan Bey among the Cyclades. 
Your course is simple; you are to 
steer direct for Scio from this island, 
so as to meet Miaulis before you en- 
counter the Turks, who come from 
thence.” 

“ What! am I not to join him at 
Psarra ?” 

* No! He will, ere this, have sail- 
ed to strike across the path of Kara 
Ali; with a fair wind, you will meet 
him in a few hours.” 
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‘ Tt is a dangerous plan,” said Atha- 
nasi, musingly. “1 am as likely to 
meet the enemy as to join the fleet ; 
but it is enough, these are our admi- 
ral’s orders, you say, and the brave 
Miaulis shall not be more ready to call 
his follower to danger or to death than 
I to obey the summons.” 

“ He will rejoice to hear of such a 
willing obedience and noble disregard 
of peril,” said the Greek, with the 
same covert smile; * and now I must 
embark without delay, to carry back 
your answer ; but doubtless we shall 
meet again, Kyrio Athanasi, in the 
battle—it may be, in the thickest of 
the strife, where I know your courage 
and your zeal will lead you.” 

« The Panagia will it so,” said the 
Hydriote ; *‘ and then, phile mou, side 
by side, shall we deal a speedy death 
on our abhorred foes. Brave Greek, 
I see how you grasp your dagger at 
the thought! But stay—how comes 
it you bring me no token from Mi- 
aulis? I cannot take orders from a 
stranger.” 

‘Will not this suffice?” said the 
Greek, as he whispeged low the watch- 
word of the Heteria, or Sacred Alli- 
ance, which was known only to the 
initiated. 

«Enough, enough, my brother— 
say no more,” exclaimed the Hydriote. 

“I go, then,” said the stranger ; 
“for the boat lies waiting, and 
the wind is fair for Psarra. May 
your years be many! May you hold 
your children’s children on your 
knees!" And this, the customary 
form of farewell in Greece, was ut- 
tered with a certain irony which the 
Hydriote was now too much blinded 
to perceive. Not so his wife, how- 
ever. Inthe East her sex have not the 
privilege of joining in the conferences 
of men, or even of hazarding an opi- 
nion on matters which are not within 
the range of their domestic duties, a 
custom which might certainly be ad- 
vantageously adopted in more civilised 
countries, where women, by an undue 
interference in affairs which are beyond 
their province, too often paralyse their 
sources of real usefulness in the re- 
tirement of their allotted sphere. She 
had, therefore, listened in profound 
silence to this conversation; but no 
small part of the stranger's evident 
embarrassment had been caused by 
the intense gaze of her large black 
eyes, which she had held immovably 
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fixed on his face, and from whose pe- 
netrating look he vainly endeavoured 
to escape. She had noted every change 
on his countenance, and especially the 
glance of hate with which he glared 
for one moment on her husband, as 
the open-hearted Hydriote incautiously 
denounced vengeance on the Turkish ad- 
miral; and, as the dialogue proceeded, 
her eyes seemed to dilate, her cheek 
grew deadly pale, whilst the flowers 
fell unheeded from her hands. When 
the parting salutations were over, and 
the Greek had left the hall, she sprung 
with one bound to her husband’s side, 
and exclaimed almost incoherent in 
her terror— 

‘The Panagia keep you, my Atha- 
nasi! you are betrayed—follow _ this 
man! arrest him! he is a Turk 

“A Turk! trelathakes (you are 
mad)!” replied the Hydriote, “ did 
you not hear him use the watchword 
of the Heterists ?” 

** His spies have taught it to him! 
Oh, husband, be persuaded or you are 
lost! Yes, lost to Soultanitza and to 
Greece for ever! I know him! I have 
seen him long sin@e at Naxos, with his 
blood-stained hands! Oh, even now 
1 seem to hear the shrieks of those he 
tortured—it is Diamantis, the Moslem 
captain !” 

* Diamantis, 
tiest, the cruellest —— 

* Yes; and this plot of which he 
spoke himself has doubtless planned, 
and soon will execute !” 

« Right, right,” exclaimed Athanasi ; 
‘¢if this indeed be Diamantis it must 
be so.” 

“It is he! He came to win you 
over and betray you,” shrieked the wife. 

“© May our children live! but I will 
yet arrest the perjured villain,” cried 
the Hydriote; ‘‘ he shall yield his se- 
crets to me—Hydra shi ull be 
and, by my father’s head, this sword 
shall render powerless the hand, the 
traitor hand I clasped in mine !” 

These broken sentences bad been 
uttered so rapidly that when Athanasi 
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” 


saved— 
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flew to the door in pursuit of the dis- 
guised Turk, he could still perceive 
him standing in the street, and seem- 
ingly uncertain as to what course he 
should take. 

** Soultanitza, look,” exclaimed the 
Hydriote ; “it must be a spy indeed ; 
he lied in saying he would sail for 
Psarro ; he turns towards the moun- 
tains! but 1 will follow him! my 
thrice beloved, farewell!” 

As Athanasi sprung into the street 
Soultanitza suddenly uttered a faint 
cry, and grasping his hand, exclaimed, 
imploringly— 

*©Oh, Athanasi mou, you would go 
to peril and to de: th—I know, I feel 
it—must you leave me ?” 

“What words do you utter,” said 
the Hydriote, pushing her rudely from 
him; “is this an hour for woman’s 
weakness ; whose wife are you, to 
weep such coward tears when your 
husband gives his life with pride and 
joy for Greece !” 

** But you know not where you go,” 
said Soultanitza; “how shall I bring 
you ar if you should not return.” 

At the hour of noon to-morrow, 
if you have heard no tidings of me, 
collect our friends, and seek me.’ 

He darted from her as he spoke, for 
the traitor Turk had already disap- 
peared, and he now followed him on a 
narrow pathway, which led out of the 
town into the interior of the island. 
Soultanitza watched him till his figure 
was lost in the darkness; then she 
bowed her head on her hands and 
wept, for there is a peculiar instinct 
allied to a strong affection, which 
seems ever to give warning of the suf- 
fering or danger of those we love; 
but in a few minutes she dashed away 
her tears, and lifting up her eyes, 
which were full of a holy and beautiful 
expression, rarely to be seen in the 
face of an Eastern woman, she gazed 
for a moment on the sky, sublime in 
its unspeakable repose and purity, and 
then slowly making the sign of the 
cross, she re-entered the house. 


BLIND MAN’S LIFE. 

of great natural timidity, and of that 
calm and lofty moral courage which 
and the details of her eventful 
but too many of her rela- 


tions yet live to admit of the real name being given, 
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is the offspring of a resolute will— 
that high and noble quality, never born 
with us, and only to be obtained by 
severe mental discipline, which can 
enable the same frail being, who 
shrinks and trembles at the flashing 
lightnings and the growling tempests 
of an angry nature, to look up with 
steady eye and silent uncomplaining 
lips, to meet the terrors of those mor- 
tal tempests far more dreadful, whose 
shock can break the heart and blast 
the soul, whose dreary and porten- 
tous clouds can blot for ever from the 


horizon of existence the sunshine of 


joy and love, and the star of hope 
itself. There is more of bravery in 
the determinate endurance, the unas- 
suming self-command, founded on a 
holy principle, which can nerve the 
weakest and the fondest, to start from 
the calm repose of prosperity and 
peace, when the growl of that storm is 
heard afar, and make ready for the 
grapple with their destiny, than in the 
recklessness of animal courage, which 
rushes to a death of violence on the 
battle-field. 

Soultanitza knew not how perilous 
a thing it is to love any human being 
so intensely as she loved her husband. 
Such an affection makes the pathway 
of life one of peril and of dread, where 
precipices yawn on every side, and pit- 
falls are beneath the flowers, and ser- 
pents in the grass; for the sleepless 
eye of such a love detects the shadow 
of a danger round the being they can- 
not shield, though vainly the powerless 
hands may wound themselves in the 
endeavour, and a moment which may 
bring sorrow or sickness to that dearer 
self, can hurl them down to an abyss of 
misery! It would seem as though each 
one had enough to bear in the heavy 
load, that birthright of humanity, 
which, more or less, is laid on all who 
are partakers of this mortal life, with- 
out so mingling their existence with 
that of another, that they must needs 
carry their burdens also ! 

But Soultanitza was one of those 
beings rarely to be met with anywhere, 
and still more rar ely among the sensual 
and egotistical nations of the East, who 
receive with life itself the fatal gift of 
an uncontrollable symp vathy with suffer- 
ing, wherever it is to be found, and 
who, though no pain or sorrow purely 
personal can move them for one mo- 
ment, are, by this means, marked and 
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sealed from infancy for the endurance 
of continual misery, when viewing that 
misery in others ; inasmuch as the very 
air of this our world is impregnated 
with sighs, andthe dews of heaven 
themselves havescarce fallen bright and 
pure on earth before they are mingled 
with repining tears! Such a disposi- 
tion, combined with the profound and 
devoted affection which Soultanitza 
bore to her husband, might have tended 
to destroy the happiness of both, had 
it not been for the calm and systematic 
resolution of which we have already 
spoken, and which enabled her with 
steady gaze to watch the advancing 
billows when they threatened to over- 
whelm her in the ocean of life, and 
ever with steady hand to probe the 
wounds of her own spirit. 

Soultanitza would have been surpris- 
ed, perhaps, had any one told her that 
such a character was hers, for though 
unconsciously more enlightened and 
cultivated than most of her countrywo- 
men, the young Naxiote lady had noten- 
joyed greater intellectual a dvantages 
than those which, in the Isles of Greece, 
are supposed sufficient for the educa- 
tion of her sex—an amount of instruc- 
tion which scarce would place her ona 
level with a well-educated peasant of 
our Own country. 

She now sat down, calmly to view the 
position of matters, involving, perhaps, 
the life of one so dear ; that the disguis- 
ed stranger was the celebrated Captain 
Diamantis, she had not adoubt, for there 
are circumstances by which a face, one 
seen, may be for ever impressed on the 
mind. She remembered him when quite 
a child, at Naxos, at a period when he 
had been sent to quell a disturbance 
there, arising from causes of which 
we shall have occasion to speak here- 
after; and never could the image of 
the ferocious Turk, with his blood- 
stained hands, as she herself had said, 
depart from her memory, when, exalt. 
ing in his horrible task, he had trodden 
down the people beneath his iron foot, 
as men crush ahelpless worm. Years 
had gone by since then, and his name 
had become linked with images of an- 
guish and dismay to every Greek. 

T hroughout the revolution, the Greeks 
were, alas ! by no means guiltless of 
deeds of needless cruelty towards an 
unprotected enemy, which but too 
often woke a spirit of the direst ven- 
geunce, in addition to the natural anti- 
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pathy which the Moslems felt towards 
them. Some such occurrence had in- 
spired Diamantis with a deadly hatred 
to the whole Hellenic people, which he 
failed not to exercise on every indivi- 
dual whom the fortunes of war could 
place within his power. Throughout 
the Levant he was known and detested; 
the echo to his voice was ever a cry of 
agony, and the singular craftiness and 
cunning of his character rendered him, 
yet more than his cruelty and heartless- 
ness, a most dangerous foe. 

Soultanitza now endeavoured to re- 
call the details of his conversation with 
her unsuspecting husband, in order 
that she might separate the truth from 
the falsehood, which her woman’s wit 
had discovered in the speeches of the 
treacherous enemy. ‘That there did 
exist a perfidious plot to betray Hydra 
into the hands of the Turks, was evi- 
dent; and that Diamantis had at first 
sought to ascertain the possibility of 
enlisting Athanasi in the ranks of the 
traitors, equally so. The obvious con- 
clusion was that he had also spoken 
the truth in stating that the Capitan 
Bey was even then approaching the 
devoted island to receive it from the 
base hands that would sell it to him; 
but she saw clearly through the wily 
attempts of the Turk, when he per- 
ceived that the honour of Athanasi was 
invulnerable, to inveigle him into an 
inevitable destruction, by delivering a 
pretended order from Miaulis, which, 
if obeyed, would infallibly conduct him, 
with his three unprotected vessels, into 
the very clutches of the enemy. 

The panic of instinctive fear which 
had seized Soultanitza when her hus- 
band left her,now became a well ground- 
ed terror, when these reflections led her 
to perceive the undoubted danger he 
was even then incurring. Diamantis, 
instead of turning to the sea-coast, had 
taken the path which led to the moun- 
tain; doubtless he was hurrying to 
some hiding-place, the nest of the con- 
spirators, to join their infamous con- 
sultations. Athanasi had followed him, 
and if he were discovered! She shud- 
dered at the almost certain doom to 
which he must infallibly fall a victim, 
and her first impulse was to fly for 
help, and follow on his track; but she 
remembered his command to await the 
noon of the following day, and not till 
then to take measures for his rescue, 
an order which he had probably given 
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in his uncertainty as to how many of 
the Hydriotes were engaged in this 
base conspiracy, since their number 
might include even those he believed 
his friends. But at all events the wife 
of the Hydriote would never have 
dreamt of disobeying his commands : 
she made no attempt to escape the ter- 
rible suspense of the next few hours, 
but, slowly rising, she drew the carpet 
on which she sat out on the open ter- 
race, and placed herself there that she 
might watch with sleepless eyes the 
solemn march of the purple-robed 
night across that glorious sky, and 
count, by the rising and setting of each 
star, the hours of her agony. 

Long and dreary was the vigil of the 
patient wife. She was not philosophi- 
cal enough to find, as many have done, 
relief from her bitter misery in the re- 
flection that alike in our deepest sor- 
row as in our most reckless joy, slowly 
and surely the inexorable hours are 
leading us on, unheeding, to that man- 
sion where the smile of gladness shall 
expire beneath the coffin-lid, as certain- 
ly as the beating heart, when crumbling 
into dust, shall cease to ache! But 
Soultanitza, as she sat watching the 
flashing of the falling stars upon the 
opaque blue of the cloudless heaven, 
beguiled the weary time byindulging in 
an Eastern superstition, which asserts 
that if a wish can be uttered aloud in 
the brief moment of the meteor’s flight, 
it must infallibly be fulfilled ; and again 
and again, during that sudden, inex- 
plicable radiance, which would seem to 
be the sole existence of these wander- 
ing stars, she breathed out her fervent 
entreaties for her husband’s welfare. 

They passed at length the soft, silent 
hours of that long, sad night—they 
had accomplished their mission of 
mercy, bringing to the guileless the 
sweet sleep of innocence—to the weary 
and the broken-hearted a passing obli- 
vion of their sorrow, and to the spirit 
struggling in a mortal’s agony, but 
sustained by an immortal hope, the in- 
tense repose of abrief separation from 
all things earthly. They had unlocked 
the treasury of the past, and called 
upon the grave to give up her prey till 
the visions of departed joys, and the 
spirits, it may be, of the dead them- 
selves had come stealing round the 
haunted pillows of those who still loved 
and still remembered! They passed 
those soft, mild hours, and as the gor- 
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geous day ascended from the quivering 
bosom of the sea, in a moment the 
darkness was lifted from the fair earth, 
like the veil from a beautiful face, and 
once more the sunbeams, sweeping 
on from isle to isle, awoke each one to 
sunshine and loveliness, like those far 
holier rays of a more glorious sun, 
bringing the light of life to a benighted 
world. 

It seems a strange, unnatural feel- 
ing, the first time that we are tempted 
to shrink from the sweet light of day, 
when some unexpected and heavy load 
of sorrow has taught us a lesson which 
all must learn at length, that fair as in 
this world, and bright as may be the 
sunshine, which is the smile of nature, 
still from out of the gloom of our own 
soul, deep shadows can steal to deso- 
late and darken all. Never had Soul- 
tanitza cast so mournful a glance to- 
wards the glowing east, the golden 
cradle of the dawn, as on this fatal 
day. It was morning, and her worst 
fears were realized. Some great evil 
must have befallen her husband, or he 
would long since have returned to 
tranquillize her ; but she was faithful 
still to his commands, and patiently she 
sat, while the scorching sun rose high- 
er and higher, and the burning rays 
fell unheeded on her defenceless head. 
At last she perceived by the shadows 
that in an hour more it would be noon, 
and rising instantly, she re-entered the 
house. First she took from under her 
husband’s pillow a bag, containing a 
considerable sum in drachmes, for in 
this primitive hiding-place he kept the 
greater part of his money, and then 
she proceeded into the room where her 
two young children were playing at the 
feet of their aged nurse Theophani. 
As Soultanitza drew near, the old wo- 
man looked up into her pale, mourn- 
ful face, and exclaimed in a querulous 
tone, “Ach distichia (woe is me)— 
more sorrow, more tears, more blood!” 
** Yes, Theophani, these darlings,” she 
said, bending over the little child that 
had nestled in her bosom—*“ these dar- 
lings, perhaps, even now, are fatherless, 
and I go to make them, it may be, 
orphans altogether!—to you do I 
entrust them—oh, watch over them !— 
to you do I consign them !” 

“And why to me?” exclaimed 
Theophani, almost fiercely; “can I 
save them ?—could I save her, my 
foster-child, who was so lovely and so 
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good, that she was called the Pearl of 
the Bosphorus ?—could I bring her 
back, when she went to lie down in 
her father’s grave? Oh, Aghios Di- 
mitris, why did Greeks ever seek to 
be free ?—why could they not live 
and love, though with chains about 
their necks? Where are our young 
men and maidens that should so have 
lived and loved? Distichia, distichia, 
the young and brave have gone to 
find a bloody tomb, and the beautiful 
eyes, that only should have looked on 
sunbeams, are sealed up by the cold 
damp clay!" 

«Your words are true, good Theo- 
phani; but we are helpless women, 
and we must submit. I go,” continued 
Soultanitza, embracing her children 
almost frantically. ‘ Athanasi is in 
danger: I must go, if not to save, at 
least to perish with him! Keep watch, 
in pity, over these, my treasures !” 

* | have told you that I cannot save 
them,” said the aged woman, on whom 
the memory of past misfortunes had 
left so profound an impression; “ but 
I can give my life for them!” 

‘It is enough,” said the devoted 
wife, perceiving that it was nearly 
noon, and rushing from the room, she 
endeavoured to redeem, by her ener- 
getic haste, the forced inactivity of 
the last few hours. From house to 
house of Athanasi’s numerous friends 
she flew, telling all that had occurred, 
and imploring them to hurry with her 
in search of him. They rallied round 
her instantly, all the more readily 
agreeing to her request, that a message 
hadarrived from Miaulis that very morn~ 
ing, to announce that, by the treachery 
of some of the conspirators, the whole 
plot—said to have been organised by 
no less than seven hundred persons— 
had been discovered, and rendered, of 
course, abortive, by the strong mea- 
sures instantly taken by the admiral. 

The details of this base confe- 
deration remain to this day shroud- 
ed in mystery ;~but the Capitan Pa- 
sha, who had, in truth, sailed for 
Hydra, had already altered his course 
on the failure of the intrigue, and had 
once more retired to Scio, to await 
the reinforcement of his fleet, before 
proceeding to the destruction of the 
islands. So completely, indeed, had 
the entire conspiracy been crushed, 
that nothing now remained for the 
friends of the Hydriote, but to seek 
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him, in the faint hope that he might 
not yet have fallen a victim to the 
vengeance of the disappointed plotters. 
Soultanitza could do no more than to 
show them the path by which the dis- 
guised Turk had unwittingly led his 
pursuer, but this clue was a sufficient 
indication, as this sheep-track led di- 
rectly to a rocky and mountainous 
part of the island, well known to be 
full of caverns and grottos, any one 
of whiah was well adapted to be the 
hiding-place of the conspirators. 

They were aware that as Athanasi 
and his enemy had started on foot, 
the place of their concealment could 
not be very far distant ; and as soon 
as they had left the town behind them, 
they dispersed in all directions, and 
commenced so vigorous and well-de- 
signed a search, that it could scarce 
fail to prove effectual. Night fell, 
however, before the slightest trace of 
the unfortunate Hydriote could be ob- 
tained. They visited various caves, and 
found in several of them the still warm 
ashes of great fires, which had evidently 
been lit the day before by persons 
lurking there. That these were the 
conspirators they had no doubt, and 
their prompt flight showed that they 
had become aware of the discovery of 
their perfidy ; and as the dark -hours 
wore on, without the appearance of 
any human being, the friends of the 
brave and devoted Athanasi could no 
longer conceal from each other, or 
even from the miserable wife, their 
conviction that he had too surely met 
the doom they dreaded, and that 
in all probability the base enemies 
had even carried their vengeance 
on the corpse itself, if they indeed 
had murdered him, by consuming it 
in the flames, as had already been 
the case in several instances. 

But still Soultanitza, tearless though 
despairing, implored of them to search 
with her yet alittle jonger, and she 
flew over the rocks, unconscious of 
fatigue, calling frantically on that be- 
loved name, to which, perhaps, no 
living voice should ever more respond. 
In pity to her wretchedness, the Hy- 
driotes spent the long night in this 
unavailing search; but when day 
dawned once more, after vainly trying 
to persuade her to accompany them 
home, they stole away, one by one, 
each thinking that the other would 
remain with her, till the unhappy wife 
was left altogether alone with her 
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great misery. She looked up to hea- 
ven when she saw that all had deserted 
her, and implored that help which 
faileth never ; then weeping, exhausted, 
broken down, as though the burden and 
the woes of many years had passed over 
her since the day before, she resumed 
the search that seemed so hopeless. 

It is not a sentimental fancy to say, 
as we before remarked, that there 
is a peculiar instinct allied to a pow- 
erful affection, and in this instance it 
did not fail the devoted wife. Twice 
had she explored a dark ravine that 
seemed particularly adapted for the 
purposes of concealment: the third 
time, as with the unconquerable con- 
stancy of her great love, she dragged 
her wearied feet over the sharp rocks, 
her ear caught the echo of a faint 
moan, which none could have detected 
from the sighing of the breeze, save 
her to whom that voice was sweeter 
than the music of the spheres, She 
turned, guided by the sound, which 
was repeated at intervals, and per- 
ceived that she had formerly passed, 
unobserved, the entrance to a natural 
cave, over which the shelving rock 
protruded soasto exclude thelight. But 
Soultanitza needed no other light but 
that of her own faithful love, to guide 
her steps to her husband, and no better 
witness than her own true heart, to tell 
her that the indistinct form, crouching 
down at the extremity of the cavern, 
was that of Athanasi, alive and alone. 

He did not seem to perceive her 
approach ; but in an instant she 
was on her knees beside him, grasp- 
ing his hands, and kissing them 
again and again, whilst she poured 
forth her feelings in the impassioned 
and figurative phrases of her native 
Greek, which, more than any other 
language, seems to admit of reiterated 
and varied expressions of affection. 
At the sound of her voice, Athanasi 
started, and seemed about to clasp her 
in his arms, but suddenly pushing her 
from him, he hid his face in his hands, 
and moaned aloud. 

** Athanasi,” exclaimed Soultanitza, 
«* speak to me—what means this ?” 

He returned no answer, but dash- 
ing his head against the wall, remained 
uttering groan on groan. For a mo- 
ment Soultanitza became speechless 
with undefined terror ; the despairing 
tones of her husband’s voice wrung 
her heart with the conviction of some 
horribie, though unknown, evil. © Still 
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clinging to his arm, she said implor- 
ingly— 

“In the name of the Panagia, I 
entreat you, speak to me! Amaun 
amaun! you are wounded—dying ! 

**Not dying—not dead! Oh that 
I were,” he murmured, in a hollow, 
broken voice. ‘ Leave me alone— 
why do you torment me ?” 

“Oh, “husb: und, whom I bear upon 
my heart, how can it be that I should 
torment you? Do you not know me— 
do you not see me?—it is I, your 
wife! Look up, zoi mou (my life)— 
lift up your eyes, and you will see that 
it is Soultanitza.”’ 

‘Woman, do you mock me ?” ex- 
claimed Athanasi, fiercely, and at the 
same time shaking her off with a vio- 
lence which caused her to fall back 
against the rock. She uttered a faint 
cry, as he threw her from him, and 
he instantly exclaimed, in a remorseful 
tone— 

« Ah, distichia, what have I done?” 

He held out his arms towards her, 
though still keeping his head averted. 

« Athanasi,” said Soultanitza calmly, 
as she rose, “I entreat you to tell 
your wife what has happened: surely 
they have made you lie beneath the 
full moon, till the deadly light has be- 
wildered your brain; or is it some 
terrible misfortune which has changed 
you thus?” 

* You will know it, then, unhappy 
wife—my torture and your misery,’ 
cried Athanasi. * Come, then—come, 
and you shall see it all!” 

He rose—he seized her by the hand, 
and dragged her from the cave; and 
even in the midst of her terror and 
deep anxiety, Soultanitza wondered to 
see how strangely he stumbled over 
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against the walls, apparently uncon- 
sciously. They emerged from the 
cave; the full glare of the morning 
sun streamed down upon them both ; 
but Soultanitza turned her gaze in an 
agony of anxiety upon her husband. 
A handkerchief enveloped his whole 
head; he tore it off, and turned his face 
toward his wife. Her eyes uplifted, 
to catch the first glance of his, met, 
in their stead, the horrible vacancy of 
the dark cavities, hollow and sightless, 
which alone showed where they once 
had been! They had blinded him— 
his enemies had blinded him for ever ! 
At sight of that dreadful face, dis- 
torted by pain, and the fearful 
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method to which they had resorted 
in the infliction of their cruelty, a cry 
wild and despairing burst from the lips 
of Soultanitza, and rang over the 
mountain; then instantly falling at 
his feet, she clasped his knees, and 
laid down her head in the dust, as 
though she could not bear to look 
upon the light which he was never 
more to see, whilst Athanasi, lifting 
up his hands to the bright sky, that 
smiled in vain for him, exclaimed— 

“‘ Oh, sun, where are you ?—I feel 
your heat, but cannot look upon your 
glory ! Oh, wife, are you at my side, 
indeed? for I hear your voice, but 
never again shall gaze upon your 
beauty! Aghios Nicholas! they were 
enemies, indeed, who spared my life, 
and took the light thereof !—who 
threw me back into a world, to all 
others bright with the summer glad- 
ness, and to me, dark even now, and 
dismal as the grave, for which I well 
may barter it!” 

Already had Soultanitza felt that 
she was weakly failing in her duties as 
a wife, if, for one moment, she allowed 
her agony, at sight of her husband’s 
sufferings, to render these more bitter. 
She rose, and driving back the gush- 
ing tears, which rendered her eyes 
dim, like his own, inasmuch as they 
were evidences of that tender sympa- 
thy which was henceforward to make 
this earth as dark to her as to the 
sightless man, she took his hand, and 
—_ composedly— 

‘ Athanasi mou, you often called 
me, in better days, the light of your 
eyes, and now shall you learn ‘that 
these were not vain words! My soul 
is darkened for ever, because you no 
more can see the sun in heaven; but 
yours shall be bright and peaceful, be- 
cause [ can look upon it! You must 
take me now to be another self, and 
while I live, to guide, to soothe, to 
comfort you: our enemies shall rage 
in vain, to find how they have failed 
in their revenge! You are wearied 
and in pain, my thrice-beloved ; come, 
let us go home.” 

Then guiding gently by the hand the 
unhappy man, whom physical pain had 
now utterly subdued, Soultanitza led 
him away, thus entering at once upon 
the heavy task of unwearied devoted- 
ness she had imposed upon herself, and 
which was to end with life alone. 

It was not till after Athanasi 
had enjoyed a few hours’ tranquil 
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slumber, his disfigured head reposing 
on the knees of his wife, to whom he 
clung, like a sick child to his mother, 
that he was able to give any account 
to her, or the friends who thronged to 
his house on hearing of his misfor- 
tune, of all that had befallen him. He 
had followed, he said, on the track of 
the disguised Turk, quite unperceived 
by him, till they reached the cavern 
in which Soultanitza had discovered 
him: he had even entered the cave, 
which was in total darkness, behind 
his enemy, and there a long ray of 
light, streaming through another aper- 
ture, showed that there was an inner 
grotto, in which the conspirators were 
assembled round a blazing fire. Dia- 
mantis joined them, creeping through 
the opening on his hands and knees, 
while Athanasi, crouching down in 
the shadow, remained almost breath- 
less, listening to the conversation 
which ensued. 

He at once ascertained what we 
have already stated—that there did, 
in fact, exist a plot for delivering 
up Hydra and the other islands to 
the Turks, in which several hun- 
dred persons were implicated, many 
of whom—to their shame be _ it 
spoken—were Hydriotes and Psarri- 
otes: but at the same time that he be- 
came aware of the existence of the 
conspiracy, he learned, also, that it 
had been rendered abortive by the 
discovery of their intentions, and that, 
terrified by the active measures which 
the primate of Hydra had taken for 
the punishment of the traitors, the 
greater part of them had already left 
the island, while these now present 
were but aremnant who had assembled 
to consult as to their future plans. 
This information, so unwittingly given 
to Athanasi, was for the benefit of Dia- 
mantis, who, but just arrived from Scio, 
was as yet in ignorance of the failure 
of the intrigue. 

Athanasi sat greedily drinking in 
every word that was spoken, and 
became so intent, as he listened to 
the details of this vile conspiracy, 
that he was not aware of the en- 
trance into the outer cave of two 
other members of the league, who had 
arrived later than the rest. Although 
well concealed from the party within, 
he was, of course, at once exposed to 
the observation of these, and before 
he had time even to attempt conceal- 
ing himself, he was discovered, seized, 
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and dragged into the presence of the 
assembled traitors. Athanasi shud- 
dered as he told of the yell of rage 
which followed the discovery of a spy, 
of the scores of daggers that in an 
instant gleamed bright in the fire-light, 
and menaced his unprotected breast ; 
but he shuddered yet more, when he 
told of one whom he would not name, 
except to Soultanitza, for in the traitor 
he had recognised the soul’s brother 
to whom, by the sacred rite of the 
church, he had been bound in a frater- 
nal tie, stronger far than that of blood, 
and who, throwing himself between 
him and his infuriated enemies, had 
pleaded for his life, with an energy 
which obtained at least a momentary 
delay. Several men held him down 
on the ground, whilst the others con- 
sulted as to what was to be done with 
him, and fiercely discussed the ques- 
tion of life or death. All, save this 
one, were for dispatching him in- 
stantly ; but he, though a traitor to 
his country, would not perjure himself 
from this oath he had taken before 
the altar, at all times, and in all places, 
to defend the life of his adopted bro- 
ther, even with his own; and as he 
was an influential member of the 
league, his opinion had considerable 
weight. They were, besides, obliged 
to admit the truth of his asseveration, 
that so far from gaining anything by 
the murder of the richest and most 
powerful of the Hydriote captains, 
they would, in fact, but draw down 
upon themselves a vengeance still more 
terrible than that which would, in all 
probability, be the fruit of their disco- 
vered treachery. At last, Diamantis, 
with the same soft voice and lurking 
sneer with which he had deluded the 
unfortunate Hydriote, proposed, as a 
happy medium between clemency and 
imprudence, that they should put out 
the eyes of the wretched man; so 
that, in giving him his life, they ren- 
dered it harmless to themselves, as he 
could thus never recognize or denounce 
them! This proposition was received 
with unanimous applause, and instan- 
taneously carried into effect, notwith- 
standing the efforts of Athanasi’s 
friend to save him. When the horri- 
ble deed was done, the conspirators 
flung their victim into the outer cave, 
where his wife had found him, and 
themselves dispersed to seek for safety, 
in a secret flight from Hydra before 
the dawn. 
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It is needless to dwell upon the 
rage and horror of the listeners at 
this recital, nor the deep vows of ven- 
geance which rose from many lips, al- 
though Athanasi had no male relation 
who could claim the hereditary right 
to be the avenger of blood to his 
family. Nothing, however, could be 
done at present, for the messenger of 
the Greek admiral had announced, 
that as the Capitan Bey had retired 
with his fleet, and would not engage 
in action till the fast of the Ramazan 
was over, it was advisable that the 
Greeks should employ this interval in 
gathering together the miscellaneous 
vessels which were to compose their 
fleet, ready for a determined attack, as 
soon as their preparations should be 


somewhat more advanced, and, above 
all, some treaty ratified by which the 
safety of the Sciote hostages might be 
ensured. One by one, therefore, the 
friends of the unfortunate Athanasi 
retired from his house, leaving that 
motionless group as they had found it 
when they entered—the blind man 
with his face buried on the knees of 
his wife, and Soultanitza gazing down 
upon him with a depth of tenderness 
which it is not well upon this earth to 
feel for any mortal being, whose hand 
may grow chill and damp with the 
dews of death, even while we clasp it 
in our own! or, more bitter still, 
whose heart may turn cold to us, even 
while the warm life-blood yet rushes 
through it! 


CHAPTER IlI,——THE ANATHEMA OF THE MOURNERS OF SCIO. 


Tue night was far advanced—already 
for several hours that majestic queen 
of darkness sat enshrined within the 
lucid skies, veiled in transparent sha- 
dows, with the world sleeping at her 
feet, and each hour had served to 
deepen her solemnity—to render her 
repose more breathless and intense— 
to purify more utterly, as it were, the 
earth from the foul mists that exhale 
from it by day! Over that earth, 
bathed now in the soft ethereal beauty 
of her moon-lit hours, her fiat had gone 
forth, “ Be thou still,” and it was still 
like an obedient child, hushed beneath 
the mild glance of the parent that 
broods over it in love. Scarce does it 
heave beneath its living load of human 
suffering and human crime, those two 
great spectres that stalk over its fair 
bosom, ravaging this home so beautiful 
of a race so wayward—desolating its 
green bowers and peopled vales, 
whence rise the murmur of its eternal 
wail, in which prayers and curses are 
so strangely mingled! But the moon- 
beams passing over its surface, like 
holy thoughts over a troubled soul, 
have lulled it into a semblance of rest, 
deep as the expression of a settled re- 
signation on a mournful countenance. 
There is more of living movement 
above than below; there thegreat moon 
rolls in lonely majesty through the flood 
of liquid blue, quenching the stars with 
her superior glory—all, save one that, 
pale and wan, follows in her wake, as 
though constrained by some fascination 
to mingle with the brightness that ab- 
sorbs its own sweet light! And be~ 


neath the vivid radiance, clear and 
pure, of that soft moon, lies Scio— 
Scio! the green and flowery isle, so 
lovely once, with its rifled gardens and 
its ravished homes, beautiful in its de- 
solation as a fair face in agony. Upon 
its undulating shore, alone perhaps 
unchanged, whose sands in the moon- 
light seem strewed with silver-dust, 
and whose light waves moan as though 
remembering how their waters had 
been tinged with blood, there is a sight 
which those still living who beheld it 
yet remember nightly in their dreams. 

Upon that beach, each ghastly 
face up-turned as though in solemn 
appeal to the distant sky, lie se- 
venty dead corpses and more !— 
they are linked together in bands of 
ten or twelve by the long silk scarfs 
which girded their waists, and their 
distorted arms show how they stiffened 
into death, bound to each other ina 
horrible, unwilling embrace, from 
which they never shall be released. On 
the breast of each one the self-same 
wound in the self-same place testifies 
of the slow, premeditated design which 
thus destroyed them ; and the bodies, 
as though in mockery, are disposed in 
acircle round that of one who only 
had the privilege of perishing alone, 
and seeking his grave, man’s last pos- 
session, undivided with another! He 
is an aged man—his face serene and 
pale as the moonbeams that gleam 
upon it—his priestly robes all soiled 
and stained—his mitre, fallen from his 
lifeless head, declare his rank—he is the 
bishop, and those who surround him 
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the hostages of Scio, whom, having ob- 
tained from their forced intervention 
the submission of the inland towns, 
Kara Ali, the Capitan Bey, had that 
day reconducted to their native shore, 
and there murdered in cold blood! 

And there they now lay, seventy 
dead men, their corpses bleaching 
in the moon-light ; whatever they 
had been—husbands, fathers, sons— 
the joy, the hope, the stay, of beings 
who yet lived—they now could be 
no more. The life which God had 
given, man had taken; the human 
enemy had linked himself with the 
corruption of the grave for the de- 
struction of the Maker’s handiwork— 
he had done his part, and now must 
the worms complete the task! So they 
Jay upon the moonlit shore, those 
seventy corpses, sleeping their awful 
and mysterious sleep, while but a little 
distance from them the glancing lights 
show the stately Turkish fleet riding 
at anchor on the still bosom of the 
waters, where the princely murderer 
reposes on his silken cushions, soothed 
into rest by the sweet songs of his 
slaves; but it may be that he could 
have envied the dead men, whose 
slumber was visited by no such dreams 
as lurked on his luxurious pillow! 
And now on that death-haunted shore 
a low muffled sound is heard which 
scarce disturbs the solemn silence—a 
dark mass detaches itself from the 
scattered ruins of the once gay city, 
and slowly, with noiseless tread, a 
great multitude descends from the hill 
to the scene of blood. 

The women are all veiled, and walk 
like midnight phantoms, in their long 
white garments, silent and mournful ; 
the men hold their heads bowed over 
their folded arms; and the weight of 
their one great sorrow lies so heavy 
upon each and all that it absorbs all evi- 
dence of individual misery. They ad- 
vance—they draw near to their beloved 
dead, and that mournful crowd sways 
too and fro in its silent agony as 
though a strong wind swept over it— 
they approach and gather in a circle 
round the ghastly ring of corpses, and 
so gaze down upon them, pale and 
motionless as they; there is not a 
sound, not asob, not a groan, though 
for each still cold heart amongst those 
dead, whose beating is for ever hushed, 
some one among the living there, was 
crushed and wrung, and yet they 
dared not lift up their voices to wail 
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for them, because of the dreaded ene- 
my who lay so close at hand, whose 
slumbers were so light! Here and 
there, like snow-flakes falling round, 
white masses might be seen to sink 
convulsed upon the ground, but no 
hand was laid upon the cherished dead 
by those who so often had embraced 
them living—they stood aloof and 
looked upon them ! 

It was not to weep for their depart- 
ed that the Sciote mourners had come 
hither in the cold, still night, or to 
sanctify, with the last offices of love, 
the forms that were so dear, and make 
ready their last couch. This they 
dared not do—not even the cold re- 
mains might be their own, whence their 
enemies had ravished the redeemless 
life! It wasa part of the sentence of 
the wretched hostages, that the birds 
of prey should feast upon their flesh, 
and the withered skeletons crumble 
amongst the sand, still linked toge- 
ther, chained even in death! and the 
living slaves could not so much as shel- 
ter them from this last profanation ; 
but they gathered round them, and 
that vast multitude moved as though 
with but one soul, uncovered their 
heads, raised one hand to heaven, and 
stretched out the other towards the 
stately vessel, where the Capitan Bey 
slept beneath his silken tent ; and then 
lifting up their voice, low, deep, and 
firm, the Sciotes pronounced, with one 
consent, a dreadful, solemn anathema 
against the murderous Kara Ali. 
They cursed him “ in the light and in 
the darkness—in sleeping and waking— 
in the strife of war, and in his tranquil 
home; they cursed him in his body, 
that the evils of mortality might lay 
hold on it—and in his soul, that eter- 
nal pains might seize it—in hope, that 
it might fail him— in joy, that it might 
shun—in love, that it might betray— 
in friendship, that it might deceive— 
in life that it might be his torturer— 
and in the grave, that he might find 
no rest.” And when the dread sen- 
tence of their vengeance had gone 
forth, they shrouded their heads in 
their mantles once more ; they turned, 
uttering no farewell to the dead, over 
whose faces, serene in the mysterious 
resignation of death, the cry for re- 
tributive justice had passed — they 
turned, silent and solemn as they had 
come. Again their mufiled tread 
fell noiseless on the blood-stained 

sands—the dark mass mingled once 
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more with the dark ruins—and all was 
still. 

It might have seemed that quiet 
night as though the bitter anathema 
had risen unheeded to the tranquil 
heaven, and died unheard over the 
moonlit waters. But it was not so. 
The doom of Kara Ali, then yet con- 
cealed among the secrets of the fu- 
ture, showed how the curse of the 
Sciote mourners had been registered 
above! A few hours more, and the 
dawn came forth from the east in its 
chariot of fire, as it sped over the 
heavens, chasing the shadows before 
it, the cannon of rejoicing resounding 
from the Turkish fleet, announced 
that the long fast of the Ramazan was 
over, and the day of their great festi- 
val arrived. On board of the flag- 
ship there were to be two-fold rejoic- 
ings; for during the long period of 
the Mahomedan Lent, all active pro- 
ceedings against the rebel Greeks had 
been suspended, and now they were 
about to compensate their unwilling 
inaction by the speedy destruction of 
the three devoted islands. Kara Ali 
had ascertained that Miaulis, with his 
fleet, was about to sail towards Scio, 
in order to encounter him, as the 
Greek admiral was anxious to bring 
on the engagement before the arrival 
of the Egyptian squadron. To-day, 
therefore, had been chosen by the 
Capitan Bey for the consecration of a 
new banner, which he believed was to 
be borne before him to successes yet 
greater than those which had hitherto 
attended his military career. 

The ceremony was about to com- 
mence. Kara Ali, dressed in the most 
gorgeous robes, his head bound with 
a cachmere shawl, which was fastened 
by one single enormous diamond, sat 
beneath his canopy of state on the 
quarter-deck. His tent was formed 
of the most costly Eastern stuffs, sur- 
mounted by a golden ball. The rich- 
est Persian carpets lined the interior, 
and every luxury that Oriental volup- 
tuousness could devise was gathered 
together within that little space. The 
vessel was a fine three-decker, and the 
crews from the surrounding fleet had 
assembled round it in boats, and 
crowded on the deck, as the sun rose 
and bathed in its splendour the whole 
glittering scene, so singular a contrast 
to that which the pale beams of the moon 
had lightened. Conspicuous amongst 
those who surrounded the Capitan Bey 
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was the traitor Diamantis, with his 
young child by his side. He had 
thrown off his disguise, and resumed 
the Turkish dress, and now stood at 
his place as secretary (in other words, 
as chief spy) of Kara Ali. 

The stately Imaum, with his sombre 
robes and solemn step, wearing the green 
turban, which proved his descent from 
the prophet, now advanced in front of 
theadmiral, leading in one hand a snow- 
white sheep destined as a sacrifice, and 
holding in the other the sacrificial 
knife. Then he bowed himself seven 
times before the rising sun, and the 
thousands all around bowed down like 
him, and the haughty Capitan Bey 
bent his jewelled forehead in the dust. 
When they arose, the next in com- 
mand to Kara Ali, at a sign from him, 
unrolled the heavy silken folds of the 
gorgeous banner, emblazoned with the 
silver crescent, and inscribed with a 
verse fromthe Koran. Thenthe Imaum, 
turning again to the east, uttered the 
solemn * Allah Il Allah,” which, in 
Turkey, seems the very cry of nature 
itself, proclaiming that God is God, so 
strangely does the simultaneous voice 
rise up at dawn from every quarter. 

The Imaum next poured forth 
a long extempore prayer, which in- 
cluded a recapitulation of the ad- 
miral’s past successes, and a bril- 
liant prophecy for those which were 
to come. When he had concluded, an 
astrologer, who had been engaged in 
taking an observation, came forward, 
and announced, that, by a singular co- 
incidence, this hour, which had been 
fixed on for the ceremony, was pre- 
cisely the most propitious that could 
have been chosen. Nothing could 
exceed the solemn stupidity that reign- 
ed in the countenance of this func- 
tionary ; and as soon as he had ter- 
minated his oration, the Imaum pro- 
ceeded to sacrifice the sheep, plunging 
his hand into the warm stream that 
gushed from its throat, he imprinted 
on the splendid banner a sanguinary 
mark, which was the fittest seal of its 
dedication to the purposes of war. 
He then lifted it high over his head, 
and waved it in the air ; and instantly 
from the surrounding vessels the can- 
nons pealed forth to announce the com- 
pletion of the ceremony, and the sounds 
of rejoicing and of exultation echoed 
loudly over the peaceful shore, where 
but a few hours before had risen the 
solemn voice of that tremendous curse! 
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A few Plain Words to the People of England 


[March, 


OF ENGLAND RESPECTING THE PRESENT 


STATE OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


We believe the British people to be 
lovers of truth and justice. We know 
them to be subject to great delusions. 
They have sometimes, at the instiga- 
tion of evil counsellors, countenanced 
a course of policy alike unwise and 
inhuman; neither founded upon the 
fear of God, nor having respect to the 
best interests of men. But it is our 
deliberate opinion, that their errors, 
even when most fatal, have been those 
of ignorance and inadvertence, not of 
fixed design; that their intentions 
were good, when their measures were 
evil; and that it only required a fuller 
knowledge, and a juster appreciation 
of the bearing of facts, to produce in 
them such a reaction of opinion as 
must lead, in its results, to substantial 
justice. 

It is under the influence of such a 
conviction we at present invite the at- 
tention of our readers to the present 
aspect of National Education in Ire- 
land. We rely upon the honesty of 
the British public; we believe that 
they are open to conviction; and that 
nothing more than a plain statement 
of the facts of the case can be neces- 
sary to convince every impartial man 
amongst them, that the system at pre- 
sent in operation is not one calculated 
to produce any lasting benefit to the 
country; that in England, while the 
national system has the Scriptures for 
its basis, in Ireland such basis is re- 
jected ; and that while, in the former 
country, Dissenters of all denomina- 
tions may partake of its benefits, in 
the latter the vast majority of the 
clergy of the Established Church are 
excluded from them. 

In Ireland, the benighted condition 
of the community was first cared for 
by the Protestant portion of the peo- 
ple. To their spontaneous liberality 
and benevolence it was owing that 
schools were established, having for 
their object the inculcation of sound 
morality and useful knowledge—and 
this with as scrupulous a view to the 
avoidance of all peculiarities which 
could, by possibility, excite alarm or 
give offence, as was at all compatible 


with the principle, that education, to 
be truly useful, should be based upon 
the word of God. This part of the 
case is thus stated by Mr. Napier, one 
of the members for the Dublin Uni- 
versity, in his admirable speech upon 
Mr. Hamilton’s motion in the House 
of Commons, on the 2lst of August 
last year :— 


‘* Now, what was the course which 
was adopted in Ireland before the es- 
tablishment of the National Board? 
The practice was, that in every school 
in Ireland there was a Bible class, and 
all the children capable of reading with 
advantage took their places in this Bible 
class—so soon as their proficiency in 
reading qualified them to read with 
profit, they were advanced to this Bible 
class, in which the Scriptures were 
daily read. The rule was, that the 
Scriptures should be read, but every- 
thing of a controversial character was 
carefully excluded, and all catechetical 
instruction; nor were either the Roman 
Catholics or Dissenters required to be 
taught in the formularies of the church ; 
but that a Bible class should exist, that 
was required. There exists in this 
country a very large society, and a very 
noble one-—the British and Foreign 
School Society, presided over by the 
noble lord at the head of her Majesty’s 
government. The noble lord, the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, in 
stating the principle of that society, on 
a recent occasion, said, it was a princi- 
ple which he held dear and sacred, that 
‘this principle was founded on the entire 
sufficiency and the universal use of the 
Word of:God.’ And, [ think, I cannot 
give a better statement of the nature of 
the principle of the education that ex- 
isted in Ireland up to the establishment 
of the National Board in Ireland. The 
principle is also stated by Lord Stanley 
in these words—‘ The determination to 
enforce in all their schools the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, without note or 
comment, was undoubtedly taken with 
the purest motives—with the wish at 
once to connect RELIGIOUS with moral 
and literary education ; and, at the same 
time, not to run the risk of wounding 
the peculiar feelings of any sect by cate- 
chetical instruction or comments, which 
might tend to subjects of polemical con- 
troversy.’ There is the principle of the 
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whole system that had been adopted 
previous to that time.”—pp. 21, 22. 


That the Roman Catholic portion 
of the Irish people had no objection to 
an education which had the Holy 
Scriptures for its foundation, the fol- 
lowing extract, from a separate report 
presented by two out of five Education 
Commissioners, in 1827, will, we think, 
satisfy most of our readers :— 


‘© * We feel strongly that the unex- 
ampled improvement which has taken 
place within a short period in the edu- 
cation of the peasantry of Ireland, ought 
duly to be apprehended, before any of 
the means by which it has been produced 
shall be destroyed or endangered. In 
our second report there appears 11,823 
schools, a greater number than there is 
to be found in any other country, consi- 
dering the population. About twenty 
years ago, the Scriptures were not read 
in 600 schools ; at the time of our second 
report they were read in 6,058 daily 
schools, and 1,954 Sunday schools. It 
is further very worthy of remark, that 
of the 6,058 daily schools in which the 
Scriptures are now read, only 1,879 are 
connected with any societies whatever, 
whether those aided by the government, 
or those supported by individual contri- 
butions. In the remaining 4,179 schools 
the Scriptures have, of late years, been 
adopted by the voluntary choice of the 
conductors and teachers, the latter of 
whom are generally dependent for their 
livelihood upon the pleasure of the pa- 
rents of their pupils, a signal proof that 
there is no repugnance to scriptural in- 
struction among the people, and not less 
an illustration of the effects silently pro- 
duced by the example and competition 
of better institutions upon the common 
schools of the country; any experiment 
ought to be considered as an accompani- 
ment to those means which experience 
had proved to be useful, and not as lead- 
ing to the suppression of any tried in- 
strument of good.’ "—pp. 23, 24. 


This Mr. Napier calls a very im- 
portant statement, and one which can- 
not fail to make a deep impression upon 
every well-constituted mind. The 
system which had, until then, been in 
operation, although in many respects 
defective, was still producing most be- 
neficial results. It was superintended 
by men of the highest respectability, 
from motives of the purest benevo- 
lence, who had gone, at least, to the 
extreme verge of liberality, in com- 
pliance with the prejudices of the Ro- 
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man Catholic population. And that 
it was acceptable to that class gene- 
rally, appears from the admitted fact, 
that, at the time when the present 
National Board was established, three 
hundred thousand Roman Catholic 
children were in attendance upon scrip- 
tural schools. 

It may, perhaps, be admitted, that 
of the children thus educated, many 
departed from the Church of Rome. 
The scriptural light which was thus 
let in upon them may have, in many 
instances, told against their Romanist 
convictions. Perplexing questions may 
have been propounded to their priests, 
such as may have caused these worthies 
to tremble for their future domination. 
And, accordingly, it is not at all sur- 
prising, that, at this period, a strenu- 
ous opposition was raised by the 
Romish priesthood against the scrip- 
tural schools, and every engine of 
priestcraft employed, for the purpose 
of intimidating the government into a 
compliance with their demands, and 
rousing and exasperating the passions 
of the people. 

Hence the origin of the National 
Board. It was a concession of prin- 
ciple to clamour the most outrageous, 
and a sacrifice of truth to expediency 
the most unwise. Contrary to noto- 
rious facts, it was assumed that an 
united education could not have a 
scriptural basis; that in Ireland there 
must be a certain accommodation to 
the prejudices of the Romanists, in 
order to secure their attendance upon 
the National Schools; and the result 
very speedily demonstrated that, as 
far as the object thus aimed at was 
concerned, this sinful compromise was 
vain and delusive. 

It is now universally admitted, nay, 
triumphantly proclaimed, that Na- 
tional Schools, -in the hands of 
RomanCatholics, are conducted strict- 
ly upon Romanist principles, and made 
subservient to Romanist objects. The 
following extract from The Tablet, 
adduced by Mr. Hamilton, in the 
debate of the 21st of August, already 
referred to, is decisive upon this 
point :— 


**In corroboration of this opinion, 
and, indeed, as the best commentary up- 
on the working of the National System, 
he would ask permission to read a short 
extract from the Tablet newspaper. It 
appeared some time ago, but it seemed 
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so much to the point that he had it laid 
by. The writer states, ‘the apparent 
or outward of the National 
Board is referred to as a precedent for 
the mixed education of the Provincial 
Colleges. It is difficult to imagine how 
any one who is tolerably acquainted 
with the facts, and is even slightly im- 
bued with the elements of reasoning, 
can use such an argument as this. It 
was only the other day that one of the 
most intelligent supporters of the 
Board said to us, ‘‘l approve of the 
National System, because in fact, it 
gives us Catholic schools, this is the 
real truth.” In every parish in Ire- 
land, any number of individuals, and 
the priest among the rest, can establish 
a school, appoint their own masters and 
teachers, call it a school, say the Ave 
Maria whenever the clock strikes, 
and get aid from the National Board. 
We have seen this state of things in the 
south of Ireland with our own eyes—we 
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have seen it in Dublin under the nose of 


the government, and we have wit- 
nessed, with much edification, the smile 
of serene contempt which often accom- 
panies the utterance of these words, 


* Oh, we pay no attention to the rules of 


the Board.’ ”—p. 10. 


The same may be said of schools 
in the hands of the Presbyterians ; 
the advocates of the system who 
belong to that body justifying their 
adhesion to it, because, as they con- 
tend, it enables them to impart to 
their children what they call an ex- 
cellent Presbyterian education. 

And why cannot the clergy of the 
Church of England avail themselves 
of it, when, by so doing, they might 
be enabled to use it for their pur- 
poses, even as the Romanists and the 
Presbyterians use it for their own ? 

Simply, because by subscribing to 
the conditions of the Board, they 
would be consenting to a principle 
which authorises, nay, commands, a 
disparagement of the Holy Scriptures. 
This they conscientiously feel that 
they could not do unblamed. When 
Holy Scripture is put into the cate- 
gory of prohibited books, the Roman- 
ist is not offended. Because he main- 
tains that, in its interpretation, it is 
to be over-ruled by tradition, and by 
the decisions of the Church ; and that 
it is to be received only so far as it is 
conformable to the opinions of all the 
early fathers. This disps raging view 
of the word of eternal life, ‘the creed 
of Pope Pius IV., which every Ro- 
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manist is bound to receive, and which 
every Roman Catholic priest, upon 
his induction into a benefice, swears 
that he fully believes, renders it with 
them a matter of no difficulty, if, in- 
deed, it does not make it a point of 
conscience, to regard the insult thus 
offered to the Holy Scriptures with 
indifference, if not with satisfaction. 
But not so the clergymen of the 
Church of England ; “and, until the 
adhesion of the Synod of Ulster took 
place, we had thought not so the 
ministers of any Protestant commu- 
nion. However, we leave others to 
answer for themselves. We content 
ourselves with saying that the vast 
majority, we might say almost all, the 
worth and the piety of the Church of 
England in Ireland unite in repudiat- 
ing the principle which would place 
the Word of God upon the same level 
with Milner’s “ End of Controversy,” 
and impose the same restrictions and 
the same qualifications upon the ad- 
mission of the one, as it would be 
only right and proper to place upon 
the admission of the other. 

It is because the clergy of the 
Established Church conceive, that in 
consenting to receive aid from the 
Board, they would be impliedly sub- 
scribing to such a principle, they are 
voluntarily excluded from its benefits, 
and prefer rather ,to tax their own 
poverty for the education of their 
poor children, than become responsible 
for the observance of a regulation, 
which thus reduces to the level of a 
mere human composition the great 
title-deed of their salvation. 

Let that rule be rescinded—let the 
Holy Scriptures be struck out of the 
list of prohibited books, and, objec- 
tionable as the present system is in 
other particulars, the vast majority 
of the Church of England dissentients 
would no longer refuse to avail them- 
selves of its advantages. 

They say to the government, “ You 
respected the erring conscience of the 
Romanists, when you refused to make 
the Holy Scriptures the basis of your 
system “of national education ; “still 
more did you show respect and favour 
to that body when you allowed their 
objections to the Scriptural extracts 
agreed upon by the commissioners, 
and intended for use in all the schools. 
Only show some respect to our con- 
scientious convictions, by not insisting 
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upon our subscribing to a principle 
which we abjure—that it is expedient 
to exclude, by a positive regulation, 
the Holy Scriptures as the basis of all 
sound knowledge. We ask you not 
to adopt them as such basis ; that 
would be to give Roman Catholics of- 
fence ; but why ask us to reject them 
as such basis, when by so doing we 
must be equally offended? W hy not 
deal equally with both? Why not 
say to each, we will neither adopt the 
Protestant principle to please the one, 
nor the Romanist principle to please 
the other? Let the Roman Catholic, 
if he please, reject the Scriptures in 
the schools of which he is the patron, 
and let the Protestant adopt them in 
his own. Let the Board expunge the 
obnoxious regulation which sanctions 

he rejection of the one, while it cen- 
sures the adoption of the other; and 
then, whatever objection we may have 
to the system in general as, in many 
and important particulars, greatly de- 
fective and erroneous, we can have no 
objection, as individuals, to receive 
an aid by which our principles would 
not be compromised so long as our 
children were not debarred the benefit 
of a sound religious education.” 

The Presbyterian minister says that 
under the Board, as at present consti- 
tuted, he can give his children a good 
Presbyterian education; and he does 
so while he swallows the rule which 
puts the Bible into the list of prohi- 
bited books, and regards it in the same 
class with any work of controversy. 
The Church of England clergyman 
says he cannot do that; if he accept 
of a system at all, he must accept it 
in good faith; and, if he consent to 
receive aid under it, his tacit approval 
of its printed regulations must be 
taken for granted; and therefore it is 
that he declines to avail himself of edu- 
cational funds, when he could only do 
so by tacitly consenting to arule which 
would compromise his fidelity to his 
Divine Master. Let the Board, as we 
have stated, rescind that rule, and leave 
all who apply for aid to adopt or re- 
ject just as much of it as his conscience 
allows; that is, let them give a triumph 
to neither party, and we promise them 
@ rapid subsidence of the hostility with 
which a vast proportion of the estab- 
lished clergy at present regards their 
system. 

This view of the case has been put 
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so very well by Mr. Hamilton in the 
speech before referred to, that we 
cannot withhold his words from our 
readers :— 


** But then it may be said, if the rules 
of the Board admit of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy establishing schools, in 
which their own peculiar tenets are 

taught, why cannot the Protestant 
clers gy do the same? Of course that 
argument would abandon the principle 
of united education altogether, in which 
case it could scarcely be denied that it 
would be better to have a confess- 
edly separate system, than one which, 
being really separate, professed to be 
unite ed; but the case of the clergy of the 
Establishe d Chureh and of the Roman 

Catholic Church was different. There 
was no principle which stood between 
the Roman Catholic clergy and their ac- 
quiescence in the rules of the National 
Board. It was not one of their princi- 
ples that the right to use and read the 
Scriptures was inalienable on the part 
of every human being ; and that to seek 
to abridge or to countenance the abridg- 
ment of that right was sinful. Though 
they required a religious, they did not 
require a scriptural basis; and there 
was nothing to offend their conscience 
in sending away a Protestant child, 
when about to teach the Roman Ca- 
tholic children their own peculiar tenets. 
But the position of the Protestant cler- 
gyman is different. He holds that the 
education of all children should be based 
altogether on the scriptural principle— 
that it should not be supplementary or 
ancillary to moral and literary instruc- 
tion—but that it ‘eal be the predomi- 
nant feature, and pervade the whole 
system of education. Holding as he 
does the Protestant principle of the su- 
premacy and sufficiency of the Holy 

Scripture, he holds that it is the right 
of every human being to make it his 
study at all times and in all circum. 
stances; and that it is his duty, asa 
Christian minister, at all times to uphold 
and enforce that right. He, therefore, 
cannot, without violating his principles, 
be a party, directly or indirectly, to ex- 
cluding any child from Scriptural in- 
struction. This is their objection to 
the system, that it compromises the Pro- 
testant principle, and that in connecting 
themselves with it, they would be them- 
selves compromising that principle in a 
country, and under circumstances, in 
which it is peculiarly their duty to up- 
hold it.”—pp. 10, 11. 


If, however, the government are 
resolved to maintain the system as it at 
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present stands, and not to remove this 
offensive rule, we ask for a separate 
grant for educational purposes, by 
which the Church Education Society 
in Ireland may be sustained. What 
is the objection to this? Why, that 
it would interfere with the great ex- 
periment now going on for the purpose 
of establishing a system of united 
education in Ireland! Was ever such 
mockery? United education! <A 
system which is at present, in its 
practical working, as many-coloured 
as are the parties who are partaking 
of its advantages! United education ! 
Where the Presbyterian in the north 
contrives to give a good Presbyterian 
education to his children; while the 
Romanist in the south gives a good 
Romish education to his children!— 
Where the monk in his convent, the 
nun in her cloister, are furnished with 
funds which they employ to indoctri- 
nate their pupils in all the dogmas of 
the Romish faith; and nothing is 
authoritatively excluded but the free 
use of the unadulterated word of God! 
An united education! Why, it is 
patent to the whole world that this 
system has been an apple of discord, 
not arallying point of unity, and, so 
far from having produced union where 
there was before division, it has pro- 
duced division where before was union! 
Let not, therefore, such idle mockery 
be any longer made an excuse for in- 
sult and injustice. If any proposition 
was ever yet clearly proved to demon- 
stration, it is that this system has ut- 
terly failed as a system of united edu- 
cation. Let its advocates, if they 
please, denounce the Established 
Church as a nuisance or a grievance 
which should be abated, but let them 
no longer, upon false pretences, deny 
to its members educational advantages, 
which to every other sect or faction, 
no matter how erroneous their faith or 
how unscrupulous their practice, are 
freely and even abundantly accorded. 
Our attitude is sufficiently humble, 
our petition is sufficiently moderate, 
when we ask for the Established Cler- 
gy in Ireland no more than the same 
amount of consideration which has 
been already conceded by government 
to Roman Catholic ecclesiastics in 
England. They objected to the Eng- 
lish national system, as the clergy of 
the Established Church in this country 
do to the Irish; and their objections 
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have been allowed. They now obtain 
a separate grant upon their own terms. 
And we put it to every man of com- 
mon candour and common honesty, 
can there be any justification of a 
course, which respects the erroneous 
objections of Romanists in England, 
while it spurns, with insult and con- 
tumely, the well-founded objections of 
Church of England Protestants in Ire- 
land, which says to the one, you shall 
have what you want, although the 
Scriptures are to be excluded; and to 
the other, you shall not have what you 
want, because the Scriptures are to 
be received? Well has Mr. Napier 
put the case, in the following pithy 
words :— 


‘‘ But the petitioners say, we object te 
this system. The reply, however, is— 
‘No matter; if you concur with us—if 
you go against your conscience, you will 
get help ; ; if you do not, you will have no 
assistance—you will get nothing ; if you 
violate what you know to be your con- 
scieatious opinion and paramount duty, 
you may then look forward to the cer- 
tainty of aid and the prospect of govern- 
ment preferment ; you may then reckon 
on having a full share in the public 
grant ; but if you obey the dictates of 
your conscience—if you act according 
to your judgment—if you concur in opi- 
nion with some of the wisest and the 
best of men, you shall have no assistance 
from us; but, on the contrary, you will 
be abused or ridiculed as bigots by cer- 
tain liberal members of this house—that 
will be the reward of your conscientious 
scruples.’ And such is the manifest re- 
sult to every Irish clergyman and to 
every Protestant layman who opposes 
this system of national education; so 
that, while we see the Roman Catholic 
clergy permitted to carry out their con- 
scientious views, and dissenters allowed 
to carry out their views—we see the 
clergy of the Established Church stand 
before us in the anomalous position 
which I have described. I put this to 
the house—I put it to every Roman Ca- 
tholic—I put it to every dissenter—I put 
it on the principle of common sense—I 
put it on the principle of common equity 
and of common justice—are you to have 
several sects in Ireland to all of whom 
you give what they require, and you give 
to all these on the principle of allowance 
for conscientious objections, while there 
is one body of men who have also their 
conscientious objections, but which you 
refuse to recognise. There are certain 
parties, all of whom profess to have con- 
scientious views, and you protect them 
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in those views; but there is one party 
whoare to remain behind, and they are to 
be disregarded ; and, in alluding to that 
party, I need not now dwell on their 
faithful loyalty and manly moderation 
at the present crisis in Ireland—1l speak 
of the lovelty of the Protestants of Ire- 
land—that faithful body, of whose value 
and importance in Ireland to England 
and British connexion, the noble lord at 
the head of the government cannot but 
be conscious—is that body of men which 
comprehends so many of the bishops, the 
clergy, and the laity of the Established 
Church in Ireland—are they to be ne- 
glected? Are their conscientious scru- 
ples, are their views to be disrespected ? 
are their claims to be disregarded ?” 


But another ground of objection to 
a separate grant has been taken, upon 
which we shall say afew words. By 
such a grant, it is said, such church- 
men as have already signified their ad- 
hesion to the National Board would 
be offended! Indeed! Offended, that 
the conscientious objections of their 
brethren have not been overruled ! 
The very avowal of such an objection 
is in itself a startling fact, and may 
well admonish us of the times in which 
we live, and of our “ perils amongst 
false brethren.” Oh, but, it is said, 
the government have already been at 
considerable pains to establish the pre- 
sent, as a system of united education ; 
and if a separate grant were made to 
the Church Education Society, church- 
men would no longer connect them- 
selves with the board, and even of 
those few who have already done so, 
many might fall off when they found 
that they could obtain aid for their 
schools under the auspices of a more 
congenial institution. That is to deny 
the grant upon false pretences ; for 
never was any pretence more false 
than that the present system is, or ever 
can be, a system of united education ; 
and to admit, moreover, that unless a 
pressure be placed upon the consciences 
of Church of England Protestants, 
they never will, generally speaking, 
give in their adhesion to the National 
system. Now can this be otherwise 
described than as a mode of tampering 
with their principles, and corrupting 
their integrity? Is it not saying, we 
will do everything in our power to 
wring an assent from them to our 
views? If it be not accorded by their 
will, it shall be extorted by their po- 
verty. It is true, we place no such 
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pressure upon Romanists in England, 
but we may, with perfect impunity, 
trample under foot the conscientious 
scruples of Protestants in Ireland. Is 
this, we ask the people of England, in 
whom alone, under God, our hope 
now is, an attitude which any govern- 
ment, fairly representing them, ought 
to take towards the Church of Eng- 
land Protestants in Ireland ? 

But still more; not only is the boon 
of a separate grant to be denied upon 
such grounds, but the patronage of the 
Church in the hands of government 
is to be so administered as to exclude 
from any participation in its benefits 
the overwhelming majority of Church- 
men who are opposed in principle to 
the present National Board. Let the 
fellowing case, adduced by Mr. Ha- 
milton in his place in parliament, on 
the 2Ist of August last, speaks for it- 
self— 


‘He was constrained to say that not 
only was no encouragement given to the 
cause of Scriptural education in Ireland 
—not only were the Protestants and 
clergy of the Established Church—the 
only class of her Majesty’s subjects to 
whose conscientious opinions, with re- 
gard to education, no consideration was 
paid—not only were they the only class 
to whom toleration in respect of those 
scruples was not extended, but the 
clergy of the Established Church who 
entertained those conscientious objec- 
tions, were excluded from all govern- 
ment favour and patronage. This was 
aserious charge, and one that he would 
be sorry to make lightly, especially after 
an answer he had recollected hearing 
from the noble lord at the head of the 
government, in reply to a question from 
Lord John Manners in the last parlia- 
ment. But he (Mr. Hamilton) had 
seen letters written by the private se- 
cretary of the lord lieutenant to clergy- 
men, in which their-opinions were asked 
on the subject of the National System— 
and an intimation given that preferment 
would be conferred only upon those 
who supported that system. The cor- 
oe between Mr. Villiers Stuart 
and the private secretary, in reference 
to Mr. Thacker, had been before the 
public. The case was altogether a very 
peculiar one. There is a vicarage in 
the county of Kilkenny with hardly any 
income, and a rectory with a small in- 
come. They had usually been held to- 
gether, and constituted a benefice of 
about £160 a-year. The vicarage was 
in the gift of the bishop, the rectory of 
the crown. It was considered desirable 
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that the vicarage and rectory should 
be united by act of council, and perma- 
nently be made one benefice. In order 
to unite them it was necessary that the 
person having the vicarage should re- 
sign it, that both being vacant, they 
might legally be formed into a union ; and 


then the crown hi aving the patronage of 


the rectory, would have the presenta- 
tion to the united benefice. Mr.* Thac- 
ker, therefore, to facilitate this arrange- 
ment, resigned the vicarage, and it was 
united, with the rectory. Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, a supporter of government, and 
then member for the county, applied to 
the lord lieutenant to appoint Mr. 

Thacker to the benefice. He after- 
wards writes thus to Mr. Thacker :— 
‘Ihave received a note from the pri- 
vate secretary of the lord lieutenant, in 
which he asks me to ascertain your opi- 
nion respecting the National System of 
education, the lord lieutenant consider- 

ing it his duty in all his nominations to 
Church preferments to require an un- 
equivocal support of that system,’ Mr. 
Thacker returned for answer that he 
was conscientiously opposed to it. The 
private secretary of the lor d lieutenant 
thereupon writes as follows to Mr. Vil- 
liers Stuart ;:—‘ His Excellency most 
sincerely regrets that he is unable to 
comply “with your desire to have Mr. 

Thacker appointed to the Union of 
Whitechurch ; but that gentleman hay- 
ing so unequivocally and conscientious- 
ly declared his opposition to the system 
of National education, it would bea vio- 
lation of the principle by which the lord 
lieutenant ee been guided, if he were 
to relax. Ladd, by desire of the lord 
lieutenant, his request that it may be 
conveyed to Mr. Thacker, that he en- 
tertains no objection to him individually, 
as from all he has heard, and from his 
conscientious avowal of his opinions, he 
considers that gentleman to be entitled 
to the highest respect.’ Mr. Villiers 
Stuart adds for himself—* I cannot ex- 
press the deep disappointment the whole 
parish feels at the loss of snch a pastor.’ 
He (Mr. Hamilton) had a high respect 
for the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he 
felt that to his ability and firmness the 
safety of the country might in a great 
degree be attribute d; but he would ap- 
peal to the noble lord—he would appeal 
tothe House, and to the justice of the 
English public, is this tolerable? In 
England, continued Mr. Hamilton, you 
extend toleration to all classes of dissen- 
ters in matters of education. You 
depart even from a Scriptural basis 
and principle in favour of Roman Ca- 
tholics. In lreland if a clergymen up- 
holds the principle which every clergy- 
man from one end of England to the 
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other maintains, however highly recom- 
mended, however efficient, however 
pious, however beloved by his parishion- 
ers, he is proscribed by the government 
because of his conscientious opinions, 
and the Protestants deprived of the 
services of such a pastor. Is this doing 
justice to the Church in Ireland ?” 


Now, we ask the intelligent people 
of England, is this to be any longer 
endured? We ask them, will they aid 
in promoting a miscalled system of 
united education in Ireland, by the 
corruption of the worst, and the pro- 
scription of the best, of the Irish 
clergy? We know it is in vain to ad- 
dress any such language to those by 
whom the Church is hated, and to 
whom the gcvernment education pro- 


ject may be recommended, because by 


its means the estz sblishment may be de- 
stroyed. But such are not a majority 
of the honest and truth- loving people 
of England; and we call upon the 
friends of scriptural education to per- 
severe in reiterating their reasonable 
demands, until their case, in its truth 
and in its fulness, is known through the 
length and breadth of the land; and 
we have no more doubt that the day of 
their triumph will come, than we have 
that the reflecting people of England 
are lovers of truth and justice. 

In conclusion, we would briefly ob- 
serve, that the Irish education ques- 
tion has been, from the first, a sad 
bungle. It was undertaken by Lord 
Stanley, with a bona fide intention of 
securing for all classes of her Majesty’s 
Irish subjects a good moral and reli- 
gious education. But he did not then 
sufficiently comprehend the entire sub- 


ject, or estimate, in alltheir magnitude, 


the difficulties by which his projects 
were surrounded; and, accordingly, 
the scheme, in its early stages, was a 
compromise, which sometimes assumed 
the character of a juggle; and, to use 
aphrase of his own, the aim of the 
commissioners would seem to have been, 
how they might best “ thimblerig” the 
Holy Scriptures ; how they might say 
to the Protestant “See! it is here!” 
and presto, in the same breath, to the 
Roman Catholic, “See! it is not 
there!” And the end was, that the one 
was to be cheated with the shadow, 
while the other was possessed of the 
substance. It was first to have a co- 
lour of religion, without the reality, 
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which colour was gradually to become 
evanescent, until it now has no colour 
at all; and every patron of every 
school may stamp whatever colour he 
pleases upon his own fractional portion 
of the system. 

Our intelligent readers do not require 
to be told that asare the patrons, such 
must be the schools. If the patrons 
are haters of British rule, or open or 
secret fomenters of sedition, the schools 
(no matter what the system professed, or 
the rules enjoined) may be easily turned 
into seminaries of treason. The fol- 
lowing shows in what proportion the 
patrons are to be found amongst the 
different denominations of professing 
Christians :— 

** The appendix to the fourteenth re- 
port of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, contains two re- 
turns, commencing p. 173, of the num- 
ber of schools in each county, and the 
names of the patrons, distinguishing the 
vested from the non- vested schools. 
The names of the patrons having been 
compared with the lists of the clergy of 
the different denominations, the follow- 
ing is the result :— 


“Cler. Patrons. 


3 
2 


Poor-houses. 
Suspended. 


5 
A 


Vested ..|.. 712 361 11 23) 960 1374 
Non-vested| 2) 101 ..| 620 85 | 3611545 2714 


Total .....| 2| 10812 981 96 ' 3842505 4088 


** About 2 per cent. are under the 
clergy of the Established Church; 9 
under that of the Presbyterian Church ; 
61 under those of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and 24 under the patronage of 
laymen. 

‘‘ The appendix (p. 21) contains also 
a return, from which it appears that the 
religious denominations of teachers du- 
ring the year 1847, were as follows :— 

Established Church . 

Presbyterian . . . 

Other Dissenters . . 

Roman Catholics .. 
—p. 9. 
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Here we have 2,505 schools under 
the patronage of Roman Catholic 
priests, and in the immediate manage- 
ment of schoolmasters entirely in 
their confidence. Have recent events 
thrown no light upon the animus of 
that body so as to leave no excuse even 
for blindness itself to mistake their real 
character? And can any sane man 
doubt how such a state of things must 
operate in such a country as Ireland? 

The system has now been in opera- 
tion for nearly twenty years, a time 
amply sufficient to judge of it by its 
fruits. Have the results corresponded 
with the expectations of its framers ? 
Has any good been done anywhere by 
the erection of national, commensurate 
with the evil which has been done 
everywhere by the discountenance 
shown to Scriptural schools? Let 
this test be fairly applied, and if a 
favourable verdict be given, we are 
content that our objections should be 
regarded as ill-founded. 

We do trust that our excellent Uni- 
versity members will again, and speedily, 
bring ‘this subject under the considera- 
tion of the House of Commons. Let 
them not be dispirited by defeat; al-® 
though outnumbered, they are not 
overcome. Already they have both 
most admirably done their duty. By 
many in the house, and by multitudes 
out of the house, the question was 
never understood until they caused it 
to be known in all its bearings; and 
they have only to persevere as they have 
commenced, to secure a final victory. 
Their adversaries have succeeded but 
too well, by persevering and unscru- 
pulous hardihood of assertion, in re- 
presenting them as antiquated and nar- 
row-minded bigots. Let them only 
evince a similar zeal in a better cause, 
and the day is not far distant when 
they will have their reward, in the 
triumph of the only principle which can 
ever ensure the moral progress, the 
social amelioration, and the progres- 
sive prosperity of Ireland. 
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Tuts is a volume of no ordinary in- 
terest. To the medical inquirer it 
gives such details as can be now re- 
covered of cerebral disease, extending 
over a period of fifty-five yes ars—the 
particular symptoms described by the 
sufferer himself—for the most part, in 
confidential letters to intimate friends 
—that sufferer the most accurate ob- 
server of whatever came within his 
reach, of any man gifted with the 
same degree “of genius that has ever 
used the English language as a me- 
dium of communication, and the man 
of all others who has, on most sub- 
jects, expressed himself with such dis- 
tinctness, that we do not remember, 
in any case, a doubt as to the precise 
meaning of a sentence in his works, 
although those works are on subjects 
which actuate and influence the pas- 
sions, and although he has often writ- 
ten in a dictatorial tone of authorits 
which of itself provokes resistance, 
and therefore forces readers into some- 
thing more than the unquestioning in- 
dolence in which we are satisfied to 
look over most books. Mr. Wilde 


has given us Swift’s own account of 


Swift’s distemper. But the interest 
of this volume is not to the medical 
inquirer alone. ‘The relation of inti- 
mate friendship in which Swift and 
Stella lived for some five-and-twenty 
years, and the my ystery thrown over it 
by a number of idle guesses which 
have found their way into the biogra- 

phies of Swift, have led Mr. W ilde to 
other i inquiries, in themselves not un- 
amusing. He has brought together, 
from obscure and forgotten sources, 
some of the explanations which were 
given of parts of Swift's conduct, by 


ersons who had peculiar means of 


information as to some of the cireum- 
stances of the case. Mr. Wilde has 
given us two portraits of Stella, nei- 
ther of which had been before engray- 
ed; and the volume is closed by a 
number of poems, found in the hand- 
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writing of Swift, and some of which 
are pr robably of his composition, in an 
interleaved copy of an old almanack, 
lent to Mr. Wilde for the purposes of 
this essay. 

The history of this volume is this : 
—Dr. Mackenzie, of Glasgow, writes 
to Mr. Wilde to learn whether there 
is any record of Swift’s disease known, 
either to Mr. Wilde or to the readers 
of the Dublin Medical Journal, a work 
edited by Mr. Wilde. It occurred to 
Mr. Mackenzie that there might be 
something preserved on the subject 
either in the deanery or in Trinity 
C ollege. The first part of Mr. Wilde’s 
book is a reply to this question, and 
was originally published in Mr, Wilde’s 
journal. 

Of the disease itself, Mr. Wilde 
gives us Swift’s own description :— 


** Swift, writing to Mrs. Howard, in 
1727, thus describes the commencement 
of his complaint: ‘ About two hours be- 
fore you were born”—consequently in 
1690—‘* I got my giddiness by eating a 
hundred golden pippins at a time, at 
Richmond; and when you were four 
years and a quarter old, bating two 
days, having made a fine seat, about 
twenty miles farther in Surre y, whére 
Lused fo read—and, there I got my 
deafness ; and these two friends have 
every year 
since; and, being old acquaintance, 
have now thought fit to come together.’ 
Overloading the stomach, in the man- 
ner described, and catching cold by sit- 
ting on a damp, exposed seat, were 
very apt to produce both these com- 
plaints—neither of which, when once 
established, was likely to be easily re- 
moved from a system so nervous, and 
with a temper so irritable, and a mind 
so excessively active, as that of Swift’s 
From this period, a disease which, in all 
its symptoms and by its fatal termina- 
tion, plainly appears to have been (in 
its commencement at least) cerebral 
congestion, set in, and exhibited itself in 
well-marked periodic attacks which, 
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year after year, increased in intensity 
and duration.”—pp. 8, 9. 


While living in the country, and 
with his mind comparatively at ease, 
he made but few complaints. It is 
oo that his disease gave him but 
ittle trouble while at Laracor ; but 
whether it did or not, we have little 
opportunity of any knowledge, as few 
of his letters are dated from his par- 
sonage. He had not formed at that 
time his acquaintanceships and friend- 
ships with the great persons, in passages 
of his letters to whom we find these 
occasional notices of his health; and 
Stella and Mrs. Dingley were living 
in his immediate vicinity, so that there 
are no letters to them of that date. 
Swift was a shrewd observer of human 
nature, and dwelling on his deafness 
and giddiness to those who suffered 
from similar ailments, seems to have 
been a piece of skilful flattery. We 
have not time to look over the corres- 
pondence for the purpose of proving 
this; but the reader, who turns to 
his letters to Mrs. Howard, will find 
instances illustrative of what we mean. 
In the journal to Stella, we find the 
following entry :—I have no fits of 
giddiness, but only some little disor- 
ders towards it, and I walk as much 
as I can. Lady Kerry is just as I 
am, only a deal worse. I dined to- 
day at Lord Shelburn’s, where she is, 
and we con ailments, which makes us 
very fond of each other.” In another 
note in the same journal, we find this 
—‘* Did I ever tell you that the Lord 
Treasurer hears ill with the left ear, 
just as I do? He always turns the 
right, and his servants whisper to him 
in that only. I dare not teli him that 
I am so too, for fear that he should 
think that I counterfeited to make my 
court.” In one of Swift’s letters to 
Archbishop King, we find him saying 
—*‘I have been so extremely ill with 
an old disorder in my head that I was 
unable to write to your grace.” And 
in a letter of King’s to him, inadver- 
tently quoted by Mr. Wilde as a let- 
ter from Swift to King, we find King 
complaining, in Swift’s temper, of 
very much the same symptoms as 
Swift is perpetually describing. In 
the journal to Stella, we find Swift 
again recurring to the effect of cor- 
diality being created by identity of 
suffering—‘‘ I was this morning with 
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oor Lady Kerry, who is much worse 
in her head than I. She sends me 
bottles of her bitter, and we are so 
fond of one another, because our ail- 
ments are the same. Do you know 
that Madam Stell? Have I not seen 
you conning ailments with Joe's wife 
and some others, sirrah?” Mr. Wilde 
must have looked back almost with 
envy on the golden harvest of blighted 
ears that presented itself to the physi- 
cians of that auspicious time. 


“‘It is remarkable that several of 
Swift’s friends suffered from symptoms 
somewhat similar to his own. Thus 
Harley, Gay, Mrs. Barber, Pope, Mrs. 
Howard, Lady Germain, Arbuthnot, 
and others, al! suffered from what is 
popularly termed a ‘ fulness of blood to 
the head.’ "—p. 37. 


Swift’s deafness was of the left ear. 
Towards the close of life, at one time 
his left eye was fearfully affected. 
‘« About six weeks ago, in one night’s 
time, his left eye swelled as large as 
an egg, and the left Mr. Nichols 
thought would mortify. * : . 
Five persons could scarce hold him 
for a week from tearing out his eyes.” 
This is Mrs. Whiteway’s language, 
who adds—‘‘ He is now free from 
torture ; his eye almost well,” thus 
showing that but one eye suffered. 
In many passages, where he speaks of 
tottering, we find nothing to fix the 
fact of whether the one side was af- 
fected more than the other ; but this, 
too, is established by a passage which 
Mr. Wilde quotes from the journal to 
Stella—* My left hand is very weak 
and trembles, but my right side has 
not been touched.” It seems plain, then, 
that there was paralysis of the left 
side. 

It would seem, from several pas- 
sages, that Swift toek too much wine 
and that he poisoned himself with snuff 
—‘‘ By Dr. Radcliffe’s advice, he left 
off bohea tea, which he had observed 
to disagree with him frequently be- 
fore.” We suspect, therefore, that 
in this luxury he had indulged too 
much, 

Mr. Wilde does not think there is 
any evidence of Swift’s being subject 
to epileptic fits, as is stated by man 
of his biographers. The mistake, if 
it be such, he thinks, arises from the 
frequent recurrence in his letters of 


2n 
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* fits of giddiness,” &c. The language 
is equivocal, and we think there is 
something to be said for the interpre- 
tation put upon it by non-medical 
readers. Take this sentence, for in- 
stance :—‘‘ I dined with the secretary, 


and found my head very much out of 


order, but no absolute fit; and Ihave 
not been well all this day. It has 
shook me a little.” 

We wish we had room for extracts 
from this most interesting volume. It 
is really a wonderful thing to see, 
after an interval of a c entury, » a scien- 
tific man inferring the true character 
of a disease, that baffled the eminent 
men of Swift's own day :— 


**In answer to a recommendation of 
Mr. Pulteney’s on the subject of phy- 
sicians, the Dean, in his answer of the 
7th of March, 1737, writes: ‘1 have 
esteemed many of them as learned and 
ingenious men: but I never received 
the least benefit from their advice or 
prescriptions. And poor Dr. Arbuth- 
not was the only man of the faculty 
who szemed to understand my case, but 
could jnot remedy it. But to conquer 
five physicians,” all eminent in their 
way, was a victory that Alexander and 
Cesar could never pretend to. I desire 
that my prescription of living may be 
published (which you design to follow . 
for the benefit of mankind; which, how- 
ever, I do not valuea rush, nor the ani- 
mal itself, as it now acts; neither will 
I ever value myself as a Philanthropus, 
because it is now a creature (taking a 
vast majority) that I hate more than a 
toad, a viper, a wasp, a stork, a fox, or 
any other that you will please to add.” 


—p. 40. 


Nothing can be more affecting than 
the exhibition of the gradual decay 
and deterioration of the instruments 
by which the mind acts. Insanity, in 
the proper sense of the word, Mr. 
Wilde does not regard as having 
existed in Swift’s case. There was 
the weakness of old age, and the 
childishness that accompanies it. He 
would, at times, utter incoherent 
words and syllables. ‘ But,” says 
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Mr. Deane Swift, writing to Lord 
Orrery, ‘‘he never yet, as far as I 
could hear, talked nonsense, or said a 
foolish thing.” There was a long 
period, we ‘believe of more than a 
year, in which he was wholly silent, 
with but one or two recorded inter- 
ruptions. <A negligent servant girl 
blew out a candle in his chamber, and 
the smell offended him; she was told 
by him she was ‘‘a nasty slut.” A 
servant man was breaking a large, 
stubborn coal, and he ‘told him, 
“That's a stone, you blackguard.” 
On another occasion, not finding words 
to express something he wished, he 
exhibited much uneasiness, and said, 
«I am a fool.” When insanity is 
spoken of, it is not possible to be very 
accurate, and we suppose that in 
denying the existence of insanity in 
this case, Mr. Wilde does not, in 
reality, mean very much more than 
Hawkesworth had long ago expressed. 
‘* Some intervals of sensibility and 
reason, after his madness, seemed to 
prove that his disorder, whatever it was, 
had not destroyed, but only suspended, 
the powers of his mind.” The ques- 
tion is, after all, but one of language. 
Mr. Wilde has shown, almost to 
demonstration, that Swift’s was organic 
disease of the brain; and many wr riters 
— believe, among others, Dr. 

Conolly—would say that in this con- 
sisted insanity, calling mere functional 
disease *‘mental derangement.” In 
Swift’s life and conduct—in his ca- 
price—in his violent passions—in his 
oddities—even in his vindictive pa- 
triotism—in his misanthropy, whether 
it be regarded as a pretence or a 

reality—in the morbid delight with 
which he dwells on disgusting i images, 
we see very distinct trac es of inc ipient 
disease. We exclude from our con- 
sideration, in coming to this conclu- 
sion, the language of his epitaph in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, breathing 
resentment—** Hie depositum est cor- 
pus Jonathan Swift, ubi seva indig- 
natio ulterius cor lacerare nequit.” We 
exclude the strange humour exhibited 
in the half-serious bequests in his will. 


* «“ We know of at least eight medical men whoattended Swift at different times, 


viz., Sir Patrick Dun, Drs. Arbuthnot, 


Ri adcliffe, 
ten, and Surgeons Nichols and Whitew way. 


Cockburn, Helsham, and Grat- 
We doubt the fact of Swift’s having 


been attended by Sir Patrick Dun; and do not know on what authority Mr. 


Wilde’s statement of the fact rests. 
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We exclude a hundred well-authenti- 
cated extravagancies of conduct, some 
of them accompanied with circumstan- 
ces which could not but be felt asintole- 
rably insulting to his best friends, be- 

cause all these things ar e consistent with 
eaten of mind, which no one calls by 
the name of insanity except in meta- 
phorical language, but when conduct, 
unintelligible on any ordinary prin- 
ciple, exists, and when we have the 
additional fact of organic disease of 
the brain, we think it is hypercriticism 
in Mr. Wilde to fall out with the ap- 
plication of the term insanity, to a 
case so circumstanced. 

An interesting part of Mr. Wilde’s 
book is an account of the examination 
of the head of Swift, in 1835, by Sur- 
geons Houston and Hamilton. About 
the middle of the last century, fre- 
quent floods of the Poddle river, 
and the insufficiency of sewers to 
carry off the superabundant water, 
occasioned much injury to St. Pa- 
trick’s Cathedral.* One of the last 
acts of the Dean was an effort to 
remedy this; and when he directed 
that he should be buried in Ireland, 
he requested that his body should be 
deposited in any dry part of the cathe- 
dral. ‘It is remarkable,” says Mr. 
Wilde, “that the continuance of 
damp and inundations, in the year 
1835, was the cause of his remains 
being disturbed.” 

It would be altogether out of the 
province of this journal to follow Dr. 


Wilde in his account of the details of 


the examination. Dr. Houston, de- 
scribing the head, says—‘* The bones 
cannot be regarded as free from indi- 
vations of previous chronic disease. 


There are certainly no marks of 


caries or of fungus growth on any 
part of the head, but the condition of 
the cerebral surface of the whole fron- 
tal region, is evidently of a character 
indicating the presence, during life- 
time, of diseased action in the adjacent 
membranes of the brain.”” Some doubt 
was for a while entertained of the re- 
mains examined by Dr. Houston being 
those of Swift at all. The phreno- 
logists did not like the head—it did 
not accord with any of the then 
theories; but that the head was 
Swift’s, there could be no doubt. 


Among other proofs is this, that it ex- 
hibited the marks of a post mortem 
examination made immediately after 
his death :— 


‘* What the exact recent appearances 
were we have not been enabled to disco- 
ver. If they were known to, they have not 
been handed down by any of Swift’s 
many biographers. We have made di- 
ligent search among the newspapers 
and periodicals of the day, but have 
not been able to discover anything fur- 
ther than that which is already known, 
viz., that his head was ope med after 
death, when it was found that his brain 
was ‘loaded with water.’ To this may 
be added the tradition of old Brennan, 
his servant, who, according to Dr. 
Houston, on the authority of Mr. Ma- 
guire, boasted, ‘that he himself had 
been present at the operation, and that 
he even held the basin in which the 
brain was placed after its removal from 
the skull. He told, moreover, that there 
was brain mixed with water to such an 
amount as to fill the basin, and by their 
quantity to call forth expressions of 
astonishment from the medical gentle- 
men engaged in the examination.’”— 
pp. 60, 61. 


Wilde gives a profile view of Swift's 
cranium from a drawing by Mr. 
Hamilton, and then tells us— 


‘In its great length, in the antero- 
posterior diameter, its low anterior de- 
velopment, prominent frontal sinuses, 
comparative lowness at the vertex, pro- 


jecting nasal bones, and large posterior 


projection, it resembles, in a most ex- 
traordinary manner, those skulls of the 
so-called Celtic aborigines of Northern 
Europe, of which we have elsewhere 
given a description, and which are found 
in the early tumuli of this people 
throughout Ireland.”—p. 62. 


The way in which Mr. Wilde, from 
concurring pieces of evidence, has 
elicited some of the details of this re- 
markable case, can scarcely be exhi- 
bited without quoting his own lan- 
guage. The following passage re- 
markably exemplifies his sagacity :— 


** After the Dean’s death, and subse- 
quently to the post mortem examination, 


Mason's ‘“‘ History of St. Patrick's.” 
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a plaster mask was taken from his face, 
and from this a bust was made, which 
is now in the Museum of the University, 
and which, notwithstanding its possess- 
ing much of the cadaverous appearance, 
is, we are strongly inclined to jbelieve, 
the best likeness of Swift—during, at 
least, the last few years of his life—now 
in existence. The annexed engraving 
accurately and faithfully represents a 

rofile view of the right side of this 

ust, the history of which it is here ne- 
cessary to relate. This old bust, which 
has remained in the Museum of Tri- 
nity College from a period beyond the 
memory of living man, has been gene- 
rally believed to be the bust of Swift; 
but as there was no positive proof of 
its being so, it has been passed over by 
all his biographers, except Scott and 
Monck Mason, the former of whom thus 
describes it: ‘ Inthe museum of Trinity 
College, Dublin, there is a dark plaster 
bust or cast of Dean Swift. It is an 
impression taken from the mask applied 
to the face after death. The expression 
of countenance is most unequivocally 
maniacal, andone side of the mouth (the 
left) horribly contorted downwards, as 
if convulsed by pain.’ He further adds : 
‘It is engraved for Mr. Barrett’s essay ;’ 
but if it was, it never appeared, and has 
never before been published either with 
or without Barrett’s essay.* Sir Walter 
has greatly exaggereted the amount of 
contortion which the face exhibits; on 
the contrary, the expression is remark- 
ably placid, but there is an evident drag 
in the left side of the mouth, exhibiting 
a paralysis of the facial muscles of the 
right side, which, we have reason to be- 
lieve, existed for some years previous 
to his death, for we find the same ap- 
pearance (though much glossed over by 
the artist), together with a greater 
fulness, or plumpness, of the right 
cheek, shewn in a very admirable mar- 
ble bust of Swift (probably the last 
ever taken), in the possession of Mr. 
Watkins, the picture-dealer, of this 
city. Here, then, we have another and 
a very important and well-marked fea- 


ture in” this very interesting case, 
brought to light above a hundred years 
after death. But before we proceed 
with the evidence adduced by the bust, 
it becomes necessary to prove its iden- 
tity, which, until now, could not be 
done satisfactorily. Upon the back of 
this cast, and running nearly from ear 
to ear, we find two lines of writing, 
greatly defaced, and a part of the upper 
and middle lines completely obliterat- 
ed.t This much, however, can still be 
read: 

“* Dean Swift, taken offhis . . 
the night of his burial, and the f . 
one side larger than the other in nature. 

Opened before, . . . . The 

mould is in pieces.’t 

** Still this proof was inconclusive ; but 
a deep indention running nearly parallel 
with the brow, shews us where the cal- 
varium had been sawn, and the pericra~ 
nium drawn over it subsequently, and 
this indentation accurately corresponds 
with the division of the skull found in 
Swift’s coffin, in 1835, thus proving in- 
contestibly the identity of both: they 
also correspond in the breadth, height, 
and general outline and measurements 
of the forehead, allowing about three- 
sixteenths of an inch for the thickness 
of the integuments. Posteriorly, how- 
ever, the bust and skull do not corres- 
pond; nevertheless this fact does not 
in any way militate against our argument, 
but rather tends tostrengthenit, for upon 
a careful examination of the bust, it is 
at once manifest that all the posterior 
part is fictitious, and evidently finished 
out, and modelled in clay, and afterwards 
the plaster rasped down according to the 
eye of the artist, as may be seen in the 
annexed engraving. It was made in 
two parts, and the difference in surface 
between the hinder part and the smooth, 
polished, anterior portion, at once 
stamps it as fictitious. Thereis no 
ear upon the left side, and that upon 
the right was evidently taken off the 
body separately, and afterwards fitted 
into the bust. That it was a cast from 
the ear of Swift, the reader has only to 


* “Tn Nicholl’s edition of Sheridan’s Life and Writings of Swift, we find a full- 
face portrait of the Dean, said to have been taken the night after his death. It was 
this, perhaps, led Sir Walter into the error we have alluded to. Mr. M. Mason 
supposed, but without adducing any evidence to support his assertion, that the en- 
graving in Sheridan's Life of Swift was taken from this bust. We are inclined to 
believe Mr. Nicholl’s statement that the engraving was made from a picture taken 
after death.” 

+ ‘“* Weare indebted to Mr. Ball, the able director of the museum of the Univer- 
sity, for permission to publish this drawing which was made by Mr. G. Du Noyer, 
and cut by Mr. Hanlon.” 

t “ The original mask remained in the Museum, T.C.D., till within a few years 
ago, when it was accidentally destroyed.” 
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look at Lord Orrery’s portrait, or any 
of the busts of the Dean, to be convinced, 
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‘*This bust, like the skull, is quite 
edentulous ; the nose slightly turned 
to the left side, and the left eye much 
less full and prominent than the right: 
in fact it is comparatively sunken and 
collapsed within the orbit. It is well 
known that Swift had remarkably large, 
full, and prominent blue eyes. We 
may, perhaps, account for the hinder 
portion of the bust being constructed in 
the manner I have described, by the 
fact of the Dean having a quantity of 
long, white hair on the back of his head, 
which his attendants would not permit 
to be either removed or injured by tak- 
ing the mould.”—pp. 63-67. 


We find Mr. Wilde expressing sur- 
prise ‘‘ that Swift did not become de- 
ranged years previously. . . . But 
that Swift was either mad in middle 
life, or mad or imbecile in late years, 
as tried and tested by the meaning and 
definition of these terms, as laid down 
by the most esteemed authors, has not 
been proved.” In all this we differ 
from Mr. Wilde. We think it would 
be difficult to frame any definition of 
insanity which would exclude such a 
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for Swift’s ear was of a very peculiar 
formation. 
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case as Swift’s. The mere fact of the 
logical powers still existing in unim- 
paired vigour, is little to the purpose ; 
for we are not quite sure that one of 
the characteristics of insanity is not 
the self-willed and disputative temper 
that disregards every consideration of 
time, and place, and circumstance. 
When there is conduct such as Swift's, 
and with it organic disease of the brain, 
we think it approaches to certainty 
that the two are connected ; and from 
a very early period, we think Swift 
had ground enough to predict, as he 
did predict, the melancholy termination 
of a disease which we cannot call by 
any other name than that of insanity. 
This is, however, after all, a mere 
question of words, We agree in Mr. 
Wilde’s description of Swift’s case, and 
if the existence of some morbid delu- 
sion, irresistibly overbearing reason, 
be necessary to constitute the notion of 
insanity, we do not think that any such 
delusion existed. 

Mr. Wilde tells us that there is a 
general belief that Swift was the first 
patient in his own hospital, “al- 
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though,” as he adds, ‘it was not 
erected for several years after his 
death.” Mr. Wilde refers this popular 
belief to a careless expression of Lord 
Orrery’s. Speaking of Swift’s state 
after 1742, he says—‘‘ His rage in- 
creased absolutely toa degree of mad- 
ness ; in this miserable state, he seemed 
to be appointed as the first proper in- 
habitant of his own hospital, espec ially 
as from an outrageous lunatic he s: ank 
afterwands into a quiet speechless idiot, 
and dragged out the remainder of his 
life in that helpless situation.” 
Wethink the fact of Swift’s marriage 
with Stellahas been too easily believed. 
It was first published by Lord Orrer Ys 
many years after Swift’s death. The 
evidence on which the report rests 
has been examined by Mr. Mason in 
his ‘‘ History of St. *Patrick’s,” and 
we cannot but agree in his conclusion 
that the balance of probabilities is 
greatly against any ceremony of mar- 
riage ‘having ever taken place. Mr. 
Wilde believes the fact of a mar- 
riage, and that on the day of its cele- 
bration it was communicated to Swift 
that both he and Stella were children 
of Sir William Temple. ‘The circum. 
stances of Swift’s birth render the 
fact of his being Temple’s son im- 
possible ;* and if there were any abject 
in examining the evidence as to Stella, 
when the case as to Swift is disposed 
of, as to her too it is, above measure, 
unlikely. She and her mother were 
both brought from Lady Giffard’s 
house to ‘'emple’s, and Stella was 
educated under Lady Temple’s care— 
a fact in itself, pe hs aps, not incon- 
sistent with the supposition which Mr. 
Wilde countenances; but assuredly 
her mother, were the story her 
being Temple’s mistress true, would 
not be allowed to reside in the same 
house with Lady Temple in any capa- 
city whatever. We think if there was 
any dee »per myste ry in Swift’s not mar- 
rying than the absor bing pe ission of sav- 
ing money, and the fear of the e xpenses 
that marriage would bring with it, it 


most probs ably was his consciousness of 


lurking insanity, which he feared to 
transmit to children. His uncle, God- 
win Swift, had died in astate not very 
different from that in which the last 
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years of Swift’s life were passed ; and 
as Mr. Mason reasonably suggests, 
Swift might have known in his family 
other instances of the same malady, 
of which we have now no record. 

An interesting document, for the 
first time published in Mr. Wilde's 
book, is Stella’s will. It is in her 
maiden name—on our theory, she had 
no other—but this incident has been 
laid hold of by Swift’s biographers as 
a proof that ‘she felt impatiently to- 
wards him. So far from this, we agree 
with Mr. Wilde that the will must have 
been drawn up by Swift himself, or 
under his immediate directions. In 
both Swift’s will and hers, certain of the 
bequests are given only during the con- 
tinuance of the present Established 
Episcopal Church as the national reli- 
gion of the kingdom. This alone 
would, as Mr. Wilde says, point to 
one author of both wills. 

It is quite impossible in a notice of 
this kind to bring forward all that is 
new in Mr. Wilde’s remarkable book. 
A very interesting part of it is his cri- 
ticism on the portraits of Stella. The 
picture in Mr. Berwick’s possession, 
which Scott believed to be genuine, is 
disproved by its having brown, not 
black hair. Mr. Wilde himself gives 
us two, which have not been before 
engraved—one a medallion painted on 
one of the walls at Delville—Delany’s 
residence —which tradition calls a 
portrait of Stella; another—and this 
manifestly the picture of a very beau- 
tiful woman—engraved as the frontis- 
piece to Mr. Wilde’s book, answers 
every description of Stella, and is con- 
firmed ( (as far as there can be confirma- 
tion of such a kind) by the skull of 
Stella, as exhibited in 1835. It was 
in the possession of the Fords of 
Woodpark, where Stella had been 
some months in 1723, “where,” says 
Mr. Wilde, ‘‘ it was probably painted.” 


“It remained, along with an original 
picture of Swift, at Woodpark for many 
years, with an unbroken thread of tra- 
dition attached to it, till it came, with 
the property and effects of the Ford fa- 
mily, into the possession of the Preston 
family. It now belongs to Mr. Preston 
of Bellinter, through whose kindness 
we have been permitted to engrave it. 


‘* Swift’s parents resided in Ireland from before 1665 until his birth in 1667 ; 


and Temple was residing as ambassador in Holland, from April, 1666, to January, 


1668.” — Scott. 
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The hair is jet black, the eyes dark to 
match, the forehead high and expansive, 
the nose rather prominent, and the fea- 
tures generally regular and well-marked. 
Notwithstanding that it has not been 
highly worked by the artist, there is a 
‘ pale cast of thought’ and an indescriba- 
ble expression about this picture, which 
heighten the interest its historic recol- 
lections awaken. She is attired in a 
plain white dress, with a blue scarf; 
and around her bust a blue ribbon, to 
which a locket appears to be attached ; 
and she wears a white and redrose. It 
is a very good full-sized oil painting, 
and matches one of the Dean, which is 
likewise preserved in the same family. 
It may have been painted by Jervas, 
who was a particular friend of Swift’s.” 
—p. 120. 


Mr. Wilde’s volume closes with a 
number of political poems, some of 
them very spirited, which have been 
found in Swift’s handwriting ; but as 
among them are some transcripts from 
well-known poems of others, it is im- 
possible, from the single circumstance 
of their being in Swift’s handwriting, 
to infer anything as to the authorship. 
Many of them are, however, very cu- 
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rious, and some of them may be, and 
probably are, Swift’s. 

To the future biographer of Swift 
this volume will be truly valuable. 
There is not a page of it that does not 
supply much that is new. Its great 
value is, no doubt, the accurate exami- 
nation of a very singular case of dis- 
ease, exhibited with such perspicuity 
of detail, as even to be interesting to 
readers who would, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, lay aside what would seem 
at first to be a mere professional essay. 
But in addition to this its great merit, 
there is the illustration which it throws 
on every part of Swift's life, and the 
refutation which it contains of man 
popular errors. Scott’s life of Swift 1s 
an exceedingly amusing romance, weav- 
ing together whatever he found related 
of his hero by any one and every one 
We, however, agree with Mr. Wilde in 
thinking Mr. Mason’s “ Life of Swift” 
the best that we have. Mr. Wilde’s own 
volume in every point of view in which 
we can consider it, is a most valuable 
addition to the literature of his coun- 
try. 

A. 
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CEYLON AND THE CINGALESE,. 


BY ONESIPHORUS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘CHINA AND THE CHINESE,” &c. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PLAVING CRICKET ON THE GALLEFACE—GOVERNMENT SERVANTS FORBIDDEN TO ENGAGE IN AGRI- 


CULTURAL PURSUITS—APPOINTMENT OF NON-LEGAL 


MEN AS DISTRICT JUDGES—OPINIONS 


THERLON—SLAVE ISLAND—DINNER AT THE QUEEN'S HOUSE—DESCRIPTION OF GUESTS—COLONY 


FAMILIARITY AND MANNERS, 


** Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit.” 


«Tue idea of men in a tropical cli- 
mate playing at cricket ; the bare idea 
causes me to dissolve. What would 
become of me, were I to perpetrate the 
reality ?” 

‘Don’t be so lazy, Otwyn; you a 
soldier, and complain of fatigue; re- 
member that exercise is good for the 
health, and if we mean to enjoy that 
great earthly blessing, we must take 
some trouble to obtain and retain it.” 

* All very true, Whalmer, I am a 
soldier, but my business is to stand the 
fire of balls from guns, not to run 
after them on acricket-ground ; or to 
storm batteries, if required, but not 
necessarily to be a batter. 1t is my duty 
to attend to a soldier’s work; I am 
bound to endure fatigue, in the ful- 
filment of my duty, and to wield a 
sword ; but it is neither my duty, nor 
pleasure, to scamper from wicket to 
wicket with an unwieldy weapon in my 
grasp, which is denominated a cricket- 
bat; and if health be only obtainable 
and retainable through these violent 
measures, in my humble estimation the 
remedy is worse than the disease.” 

* Bad logic, Otwyn ; however, let us 
goa little nearer to the players. I 
see Dighton onthe ground; we will 
join him, and he will tell us who the 
players are. How are you, Dighton ? 
I want you to tell me the names of the 
players. Otwyn is in a state of ex- 
citement at the idea of men playing at 
cricket out here.” 

“No wonder; it really appears a 
monomania in those who consent to 
perform such an operation, with the 
thermometer at eighty-eight.” 

* That’s right, Dighton, I am glad 
that you coincide with me; the cor- 
poreal exertion required to play cricket 
is great at all times, but out here it 
would be, to me, unbearable.” 


“ Who is that large man, rather 
embonpoint, who is bowling so lustily 
and vehemently ?” 

“ That is A. B., the queen’s advo- 
cate ; he is a famous fellow at cricket ; 
and ill-natured folks say that he at- 
tends more to that game than he does 
to crown business.” 

“I must confess that, at this mo- 
ment, his costume is not very legal, 
nor his manner very sedate; no 
waistcoat, jacket, or braces, a broad- 
brimmed pith hat, covered with white 
cotton, and he is hitching up his 
trowsers every instant, to prevent 
their falling quite down; that is not 
very dignified—ah! but there gleamed 
forth the lawyer’s spirit. | Did you see 
the advantage he endeavoured to take 
of the batter ?” 

* No, I did not observe; but as the 
batter is J. S., the merchant, who is a 
knowing one himself, they are very 
fairly matched ; so with them it is re- 
gularly diamond cut diamond.” 

* With what force the ball has 
struck that man—he seems hurt, I 
fear—who is he?” 

** That is the manager of the bank, 
a decent sort of a fellow enough, and 
a very good cricketer. 1 don’t think 
he can be much hurt, though, as he 
continues his game.” 

“IT am glad of it; but what plea- 
sure can you two fellows take in look- 
ing at men tearing about, streaming 
with perspiration, after a ball. For 
my part, Ithink those mad who volun- 
tarily undergo such exertion, and 
those next mad who stand to look at 
them.” 

“If you wish it, Otwyn, we will 
take a stroll—shall we? for I confess 
that I begin to weary of gazing at 
their energetic movements.” 

“Ha, my boy, if you tire of doing 
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the looking-on part of the affair, why 
should you have bullied me for de- 
clining to perform the operative. I 
say those men ought to be pronounced 
non compos mentis, incapable of ma- 
naging their own affairs; their pro- 
perty should be made over to the non- 
cricketing portion of the community, 
and they should be placed in a lunatic 
asylum for the remainder of their 
natural lives, the inmates of which 
asylum should be supported by volun- 
tary contributions.” 

“You are very hard upon them, 
Otwyn, but in my humble opinion the 
only objection to be urged against the 
cricketing is, that it is played upon the 
race-course in public, and it does not 
seem very consistent for the Queen’s 
advocate to be doing his best in court 
at four o’clock to hang a man, and to 
be playing cricket at five o'clock, be- 
fore the greater part of the population 
of Colombo ; it derogates from his 
position to be seen playing like an 
overgrown boy. Cricketing is a manly 
game, and very conducive to health, 
and no objection could exist, if the 
game were indulged in on their own 
premises; and as A. B., J. S., and 
several other members of the cricket 
club, have large compounds belonging 
to their houses, they might play there 
for ever and a day, without drawing 
upon themselves unpleasant animad- 
versions.” 

“I admit the objection you urge is, 
in the main, a correct one, and cricket 
had better be played in their own 
grounds, if it be necessary to be played 
for the sake of health; but a man 
needs some relaxation, after being in 
a crowded, heated court all day, and 
the mind naturally endeavours to 
shake off that which has occupied and 
wearied the mental powers. We are 
so constituted, that we seek in a novel 
course of excitement rest from the 
preceding ; for, as all thinking men 
allow, change of employment is rest.” 

“* Agreed; only let the relaxation 
be in conformity with a man’s age and 
position in society ; and though ¢otus 
mundus agit histrionem, 1 do not like 
to witness the characters, assumed by 
the actors in life’s drama, unduly sus- 
tained.” 

** You are very right, Dighton,” said 
Otwyn; “ but what I complain of out 
here is, that few appear to know their 
real position, for the most of them 
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want to play the principal parts, whilst 
those who have a right to these cha- 
racters, by some strange caprice, will 
place themselves upon a level with the 
subordinate personators.” 

“TI believe, Otwyn, from what I 
have heard, that in all colonies the 
same faults will be found to exist— 
namely, too close an amalgamation of 
the different grades of society, and 
this proves most distasteful to men of 
education and refined habits.” 

“T cannot tell what it may be in 
other colonies, but all I know is, that 
here it is unpalatable enough to me. 
Take, for instance, my regiment, the 
Ceylon Rifles. Some of the fellows 
are half-castes, nearly as dingy as 
that croaking crow, who call them- 
selves Dutch and Portuguese descend- 
ants, are brother-officers of mine, and 
these fellows give themselves airs of 
importance, as they are my senior 
officers, try to assume and presume 
over me, as their junior and inferior 
officer. These animals, who have 
never been out of the island, are half 
educated men, with most contracted 
ideas. What congeniality can subsist 
between them and myself? None in 
the world. I do not mean to assert 
that there are no educated, gentle- 
manly men in the regiment; there 
are many, but they are Englishmen. 
Mind, I speak of the Burghers or half- 
castes, Dutch and Portuguese descend- 
ants, as they call themselves. I should 
like you, Whalmer, to see Vander- 
strutz swaggering about. Don’t you 
remember the old Burgher at Galle, 
who shaved so close in changing the 
sovereigns? Well, Captain Vander- 
strutz is his son. Is he not grand? 
It is perfectly ridiculous to see this 
hectoring, broad-shouldered, stuffed 
brute, swaggering about, talking of 
being in the Queen’s service, &c. ; 
and remember that he is the son of the 
man who changed our gold at Galle, 
and who will retail out two yards of 
calico, or a bottle of beer; but this 
fellow is my senior brother-officer, 
whom I must obey, and to a certain 
extent associate with. I am so dis- 
gusted with the whole thing, that I 
have written to my father to see if 
some exchange can be effected, and 
I have no doubt, with his interest, 
it will be arranged ; at all events, if 
this arrangement cannot be effected, I 
have made up my mind to send in my 
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papers, and return home, as I would 
rather sweep the streets in England 
than be under the control of, 
compelled to with, 
Burghers.” 

I feared, Otwyn, that you would 
not like a colonial regiment for many 
reasons ; but your father will be able 
to effect some arrangement as to an 
exchange. I believe none of us like, 
or are calculated for, a colony ; never- 
theless,,I must stop and work my way 
up; but had I known, before leaving 
England, what a colony was, nothing 
could have induced me to enter one ; 
but as Iam here, here I must remain. 
Dighton and Tom are the best off— 
one is a merchant, the other meaning 
to turn coffee or sugar planter ; con- 
sequently they are their own masters, 
and independent.’ 

* That's true, Whalmer, but even 
to amerchant a colony is not always 
agreeable. The mode of doing busi- 
ness is quite different from the method 
adopted at home; there is less honesty 
of purpose evinced from one to the 
other, or, as a lawyer would say, a 
good deal of sharp practice going on. 
Then look at many of the mere adven- 
turers who have come out here, got 
goods consigned to them, term them- 
selves merchants, and consider them- 
selves upon an equality with the oldest 
and most respectable firms. No, no ; 
I, as an English merchant, and honor- 
able, straightforward man, state dis- 
tinctly, that a colony is a very plea- 
sant residence for the upstart trader ; 
but to the merchant, who takes his 
own position in the mother country, as 
a gentleman and honorable man, it is 
not a peculiarly agreeable place of 
abode.” 

“We have the opinions of a mili- 
tary man, civil servant, and merchant 
—what says the agriculturist ?” 

“ That you all know I abominate 
the place, and I have some doubts 
about settling here, more particularly 
since I find that land is put up at one 
pound per acre; and when an estate 
can be formed where there is a faci- 
lity for land or water carriage, they 
tell me it will fetch a much higher 
price even than that.” 

*«* The time to have bought land was 
when it was sold at five shillings per 
acre, before this governor’s time. Did 
not the government servants enrich 
themselves by buying the land, and 
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forming estates? My partner told 
me that these gentry used to agree 
amongst themselves not to give a 
higher price, or bid against each other. 
There was some gross jobbing before 
Sir Colin Campbell’s time; the go- 
vernment people used to neglect the 
crown business, for which they were 
handsomely paid, to attend to their 
estates? Then a bother used to arise 
for the ready to work the estates with, 
and these gentry were compelled to 
borrow money at a high rate of inte- 
rest, giving a mortgage on the pro- 
perty. Perhaps the estate did not 
turn out well under their management, 
the interest of the borrowed money 
could not be paid, the mortgage would 
be foreclosed, and the estate would 
pass into the merchant’s hands, under 
whose judicious direction it would be- 
come most lucrative.” 

“ But this governor very properly 
has caused all this to be done away 
with, as the government employés are 
forbidden to engage in agricultural 
pursuits, and are required to devote 
their whole time to the duties of their 
several offices. Although I regret, 
for your sake, Tom, that land cannot 
be purchased at five shillings per acre, 
I think the governor is to be com- 
mended for setting a high price upon 
crown lands. In fact, this colony has 
now a surplus revenue; and,when 
Sir Colin Campbell came here, he 
found it a burthen to the mother 
country.” 

** My partner has mentioned to me 
the determined resistance which every 
member of the colonial government 
here offered to the governor, in carry- 
ing out and enforcing the requisite 
reformation necessary for the well- 
doing of the colony, as the civil ser- 
vants were compelled either to give up 
their appointments, or their estates; and 
if they retained the former, they were 
obliged to do the work attached to each 
peculiar office. This didnot suit these 
gentlemen, and Sir Colin was abused 
through thick and thin; but as the 
home government supported the go- 
vernor’s views, these gentlemen were 
eventually necessitated to knock under, 
and sing small.” 

* Quite right that they should be 
compelled to do the work they are 
paid for; but there is one reform I 
am absolutely astonished that Sir Colin 
Campbell has not wrought, namely, 
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the appointment of legal men to the 
benches of district courts and courts 
of requests: this is a crying evil, and 
ought to be remedied.” 

“ Indeed this is very bad ; and suit- 
ors suffer severely from men hol ling 
these appointments who have not made 
the law their study or profession. 
When this objection has been urged, 
the reply has been, that if suitors are 
dissatisfied with the decision of these 
judges, they have the power to ap peal 
to the supreme court, which consists 
of the chief justice and two puisne 
judges, who are legal men. But then 
the unnecessary delay and expense en- 
tailed by this mode of procedure is 
very great, which many of the suitors 
are totally unable to incur, and are, 
therefore, compelled to abide by the 
decision of a judge who knows nothing 
either of law or equity.” 

‘These are the most outrageous 
appointments that ever were heard of. 
Surely, where the interests of the com- 
munity are concerned, and so large an 
amount of property is at stake, it 
should be the care of the government 
to appoint none but efficient legal men. 
Many, very many, barristers of talent 
and long standing, both at the equity 
and common-law bars in England, 
would be glad to accept these district 
judgeships ; for the profession is over- 
stocked at home, and would bear thin- 
ning. Thus the mother country, as 
well as the colony, would be benefited 
by the appointment of men educated 
for the legal profession ; for, as Lord 
Brougham most justly remarked, the 
practice of the bar, to the many, does 
not offer the riches of Golconda, so 
as to induce talented, qualified men to 
refuse employment under the crown, 
for the uncertain practice of the bar, 
where few only obtain great practice 
or fame.” 

** There are more than two thou- 
sand barristers in England—how few 
of their names are ever before the 
public; and many men of brilliant 
minds, who are well versed in the in- 
tricacies of their profession, never have 
an opportunity of displaying their ta- 
lents, knowledge, or eloquence, in a 
court. It is clear that no barrister 
can hope to succeed in his profession 
unless he has good connexion with so- 
licitors. The solicitor can get employ- 
ment without the barrister; but the 
latter requires the intervention of the 
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solicitors before he ean hold a brief, 
or draw a pleading; and with the 
usual inconsistency of human affairs, 
it is considered infra dig. for a barris- 
ter to court a solicitor, or ask for 
business ; in facthe would be cut by 
his brethren were he to seek employ- 
ment from the class of men upon whom 
he is dependent. I speak thus feel- 
ingly,” said Whalmer, “ having a bro- 
ther at the equity bar, as clever a fel- 
low as ever put on wig and gown ; but 
who never has held, and, I fear, never 
will hold, a brief, solely because he has 
no solicitor who will give him an op- 
portunity of showing to the world 
what he can do.” 

“ But surely, Dighton, there must 
be some English barrister, or legal 
man, on the district benches.” 

** Out of thirty-four district courts 
and courts of request, two only have 
legal men, Europeans, on their benches 
(one isa barrister, and the other a 
writer to the signet), five of the other 
benches are filled by men who have re- 
ceiveda legal education in the island, 
and several of these are half-castes, or 
Burghers, whilst the remaining courts 
have judges who never opened a law 
book until they had these appoint- 
ments; consequently, they are totally 
unfitted for their position; and I be- 
lieve the information that I have ob- 
tained on this subject to be as accurate 
as it can be, where changes are con- 
stantly taking place. The most effi- 
cient district judge has been Robert 
Langslow, a member of the common- 
law bar, who was sent out after the 
inhabitants had petitioned the home 
government that alegal man might be 
appointed to the district court of Co- 
lombo. Langslow performed his duty 
unflinchingly and sedulously, and ad- 
ministered the law to the satisfaction 
both of Europeans andnatives. Some- 
how or other he incurred the displea- 
sure of members of the colonial go- 
vernment, and Langslow was charged 
with slowness in the administration of 
justice, want of control of temper, and 
several other minor puerile misdemea- 
nors, and he was suspended from the 
duties of his office, and eventually dis- 
missed the government service, al- 
though English merchants of high 
standing in the colony, who had been 
suitors in his court, and numberless 
natives, stated their entire satisfaction 
at the mode in which Langslow had ad- 
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ministered the law, and that they had 


never seen any undue exhibition of 


temper on the bench, and petitioned 
that he might be reinstated in his office. 
Langslow returned to England to seek 
redress at the hands of the home go- 
vernment, but after lengthened delays, 
in the teeth of satisfactory evidence as 
tohis capability and control of temper, 
the dismissal was confirmed, and Ro- 
bert Langslow, no longer a young 
man, had to seek to regain his connex- 
ion and practice, which he had given 
up for this appointment. It isno easy 
task for a man to begin the world on 
the wrong side of forty—more parti- 
cularly with energy and spirit crushed 
by disappointment.” 

* Poor fellow,” said Otwyn, “I 
feel for him acutely, but I know too 
well that it is generally futile to at- 
tempt to get reinstated in an office by 
the home government, after a colonial 
one has dismissed a party, for the 
Home Government feel bound, if pos- 
sible, to support the acts of the colo- 
nial government. Hulme, the chief- 
justice of Hong-Kong, is a rare and 
fortunate exception. The governor 
suspended him—Hulme came home, 
sought, and obtained redress, by being 
reinstated in his office. This was a 
fortunate thing both for him and the 
colony, for a better judge and more 
humane man never sat upon a bench.” 

* | don’t like all this party spirit, or 
living among such a set; let’s change 
the conversation; and, Dighton, as 
you seem to know everything, can you 
tell me why this is called Slave Is- 
land ?” 

“When the Dutch had possession 
of the island, the slaves belonging to 
the government used to reside here, a 
certain space being enclosed, round 
which their huts were built, and this 
was surrounded by a high wall, the 
gates of which were locked on the 
slaves at night.” 

«Did they make slaves of the natives 
of Ceylon?” 

“Yes, of many belonging to the 
lower castes—then they also imported 
them—and that is how you find so 
many descendants of the Caffres and 
other nations in the island. We for- 
bade the importation of slaves in 1799; 
the year after, we declared Ceylona 
king’s colony, and some years after, 
slavery was abolished throughout the 
island.” 
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* Thank you, Dighton; you have 
acquired a great deal of information 
since you came here, and impart it 
most readily ; but as we have to be at 
the Queen’s House by half-past seven 
o'clock, it is time to return home, and 
make ready ‘ our august persons.’ ” 

“It is hardly worth while to expend 
our breath in saying good-bye, as we 
shall so soon see each other again.” 

«Come, Gus, Jet you and I toddle 
this way, while Dighton and Otwyn 
walk the other.” 

Half-past seven arrived, and with it 
many of the invited, to the Queen's 
House at Colombo; while some who 
thought to prove their right to be 
considered ultra fashionable—they cer- 
tainly were extremely impertinent— 
did not arrive until nearly eight 
o'clock. The governor entered the 
drawing-room of the Queen’s House 
exactly at half-past seven o’clock, and 
ought to have found the whole of the 
guests assembled. The aids-de-camp 
had been doing the honours before Sir 
Colin Campbell entered the room, and 
were talking to various groups dis- 
persed about the room and verandah, 
which consisted of military men in uni- 
form, civilians, and merchants, in the 
ordinary dinner dress of Europeans. 
The ladies present were the wives of 
the various gentlemen, and the toilettes 
of these fair dames were neither 
particularly fashionable nor fraiche ; 
all their dresses had a colony lovk. 
Their hair was badly arranged, and 
those who wore caps or turbans looked 
as if they had taken a siesta in them, 
as they appeared crushed and chiffoné. 
In short, the women did not look 
either well dressed or elegant, and 
their appearance did not accord with 
the spacious, brilliantly-lighted rooms, 
or to the gay uniforms of the military 
men. ‘The governor was in the full- 
dress uniform of a general officer, 
wearing several orders and medals, 
and was a remarkably handsome man, 
between sixty and seventy years of 
age, well-built, but not tall, with hair 
completely silvered by the hand of 
time, and his bearing was that of a 
perfect gentleman and soldier: his 
keen piercing eye glanced round the 
room, as he bowed to the ladies, and, 
addressing one of his aids-de-camp, 
inquired if the whole party had arrived. 
Being answered in the negative, a 
slight shade of dissatisfaction passed 
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over his brow, and he seated himself 
near a group of ladies, and entered 
into conversation with them. Our 
quartette were standing talking to an 
aid-de-camp, when Whalmer said— 

It seems to me rather cool for 
folks to keep the governor waiting 
for his dinner.” 

‘«* Nothing, when you are used to it 
out here; sometimes they neither come 
nor send an apology, but constantly 
the last guest will not arrive before 
eight o’clock.” 

“ By Jupiter!” said Atkins, “if I 
were governor, they should go without 
their dinner—at all events, by not get- 
ting it here, for not one moment would 
I wait after half-past seven: it is ab- 
solutely impertinent to be after time.” 

« Who is that pretty little woman 
the governor is now talking to ?” 

« That is Mrs. Codd; she is that 
surly-looking fellow’s wife: he is a 
member of council.” 

*‘ And a brother merchant of mine,” 
said Dighton; “ he came out here as 
an understrapper, or clerk, to the firm 
of which he is now the head—made 
himself useful—they raised his salary 
—partners died—he was taken into 
the firm as junior—the senior partners 
one by one dropped off, and he has 
stepped into their shoes.” 

“These are the chaps a colony 
suits. But I suppose all the guests are 
arrived, as the governor is giving his 
arm to Mrs. Codd, to lead her down 
to dinner. There are several military 
men here, surely their wives take pre- 
cedence of a merchant’s.” 

*¢ Not if he is a member of council ; 
there stands a lieutenant-colonel’s wife, 
but she must follow in Mrs. Codd’s 
steps.” 

“ Rather galling that, I should think, 
to both the lieutenant-colonel and his 
lady.” 

“Indeed it is; but military men, 
and government servants, lose rank 
strangely in a colony, unless they 
are on the staff, or A.D.C.’s. Would 
you believe that I have heard of a mer- 
chant who said publicly that we fellows 
at seven-and-sixpence per diem were 
merely sent out here to protect them? 
Let us follow, now; there are no ladies 
for us to take down, so we will sit to- 
gether at the bottom of the table. 
Just observe how awkwardly Mrs. Codd 
seats herself; she does not conduct her- 
self as if she had been accustomed to 
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good society ; neither has she. Her fa- 
ther was acaptain of a vessel, of about 
one hundred and fifty, or two hundred 
tons, that came out here with some 
goods consigned to Codd and Craig; 
and I suppose the skipper thought that 
as he had a large family he would try 
to get one daughter off his hands at 
all events, and so he brings this Mrs. 
Codd, then Mary Burns, with him. 
Codd saw her, took a fancy to her 
pretty pink-and-white doll’s face, of- 
fered himself, and, I need hardly say, 
was most readily accepted, both by fa- 
ther and daughter, who had never 
dreamed of so good a match falling in 
their way ; and, behold, Mary Burns, 
who never expected to be mistress of 
more than one dirty drab of all works, 
now, as Mrs. Codd, has twenty ser- 
vants at her beck and call, carriages, 
saddle-horses, &c., and, what is most 
gratifying to her feminine vanity, and 
most galling to the women, who would 
not condescend to visit in the same 
house she did in England, takes pre- 
cedence of most of the ladies out here, 
as she is Mrs. Member of Council.” 
Now began the clatter of knives and 
forks, and the innumerable remarks 
invariably heard at a dinner: * Let me 
advise you to try this, it is very good” 
—A glass of wine; champagne or 
hock””—** Thank you, I will take beer 
to your champagne”—* Did you get 
your letters by the last mails”—* Bad 
news, Ceylon coffee is falling—sugar 
is going down—some one in the house 
ought to take it up—slave-grown su- 
gar should not be admitted ; it is very 
prejudicial to our colonies,” and such 
like ; and as this sort of conversation 
would not interest any one, save resi- 
dents in a colony, where the principal 
topics of conversation were the arrival 
of mails, prices of sugar and coffee, 
we will just glance round the room. 
The dining-room is exceedingly large, 
but the length is disproportionate to 
the width ; punkahs, nearly the whole 
length of the room, are suspended from 
the ceiling; and as we have a vivid 
recollection of the astonishment with 
which we gazed on these singular ma- 
chines, we will describe what a punkahis 
like. In the first place, a frame of wood, 
considerably longer than wide, is co- 
vered with white calico, to the bottom 
of which is attacheda deep frill, flounce, 
we believe, is the correct feminine 
term ; this is suspended fromthe ceiling 
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by strong ropes, while to the centre of 
the punkah is attached a very long 
rope, passing through a pulley, which 
is pulled by a man stationed outside 
the dining-room, by which means the 
punkah is kept in constant motion. 
The utility of the fril—flounce, we stand 
corrected—is to catch the air, as the 
punkah waves to and fro, over your 
head, and very necessary and pleasant 
is the artificial breeze thus created by 
the waving of the punkah, when the 
thermometer ranges from eighty-six 
to ninety-eight. There is the slight 
drawback, that your careless servants 
are quite sure never to look at the 
ropes by which the punkah is suspended, 
to see if they are not worn by the con- 
stant friction caused by the pulling of 
the punkah. It is very, very, very hot 
indeed—you call out to the punkah 
puller—* Pull the punkah strong, you 
lazy nigger”’—he gives an energetic 
pull—one in right good earnest, as 
much as to say, does that please you ; 
sinash—squash—down will come the 
punkah on the dinner-table, destroying 
the glass and crockery, making most 
awful uproar, and, worse than all, ut- 
terly destroying your dinner. This 
assuredly does not please you; but 
even the downfall of a punkah causes 
different passions to take possession of 
the human breast. If it takes place in 
your own domicile, youraveat your head 
servant about his carelessness, laziness, 
and stupidity—vow that you will make 
him replace all that is broken—stamp, 
fret, fame, working yourselfupinto both 
fever and fury. But should this disas- 
ter occur at a friend's house, you view 
it with almost stoical indifference and 
tranquillity, the equanimity of your 
temper is not in the least degree ruf- 
fled; quietly rising from the table, 
taking your serviette to wipe off your 
waistcoat the contents of the curry- 
dish, which, with some chicken cotel- 
ettes, and a claret-jug, have been de- 
posited by the fall of the aforesaid 
punkah, in your lap; you drawl forth 
with great deliberation—* W hat—a— 
horrid—bore, but like these blacks, 
so insufferably indolent, neglecting 
their business in every way.”” Whilst 
the host is insanely profuse in his apo- 
logies for the mishap, you quietly slip 
away, and finish your dinner, where 
you can find one. But such a digres- 
sion is unpardonable, and we absolutely 
must avoid such, as much as in our 














power lies; therefore, we will at once 
return to the dining-room and dinner- 
table, at the Queen’s House, Colombo. 
The dinner-table is most brilliantly 
and profusely lighted by numberless 
wax candles (by the way, light from 
wax candles is the most becoming 
light in the world, whilst gas is alike 
destructive to the sparkling of eyes 
and jewels); each candle enclosed 
in a cut-glass shade, the top of each 
shade being covered with a perforated 
tin, to exclude, as much as possible, 
from the candle, the draught caused 
by the punkah. On the table is an ex- 
ceeding handsome service of silver 
dishes, vases, ornaments, &c. A mag- 
nificent epergne is in the centre, on 
which an inscription states that it was 
presented to Sir Colin Campbell by the 
inhabitants of a colony of which he 
had been “the beloved and respected 
governor ;” and this is filled with 
many-coloured exotics of dazzling hue. 
The fare is fit to be served on these 
costly dishes, and monsieur-le-chef, the 
governor’s Parisian artist, has conde- 
scended to bestow attention in the 
preparation of various appetising vi- 
ands, spread on the table. The clatter 
of the knives and forks has ceased, and 
the dessert is placed upon the table ; 
what a gorgeous pine-apple !—what de- 
licious mangoes ! — what magnificent 
bananas !—what luscious custard-ap- 
ples, with numerous other tropical 
fruits, are spread in trim array on the 
table. The servants withdraw, and, 
to our surprise, scarcely a guest par- 
takes of these tempting-looking, cool- 
ing fruits—and, may we ask the rea- 
son? Certainly; because fruit, eaten 
in the evening is apt to cause cholera. 

We see you push your plate from you 

with avidity, on which you had bi- 

sected that luscious custard-apple, and 
were preparing to devour the same 

with great gusto. You will not run 

any risk, will you? Quite right, too; 

wait until morning, and then you may 

indulge your gourmandise with impu- 

nity. But the governor speaks— 

** Will you take any more wine, Mrs. 
Codd ?” 

«No, I'm obliged.” 

She bobs her head to another lady, 
and away they walk, as if they were 
half-asleep, or had a pound of lead tied 
to each heel. Having reached the 
drawing-room, they whisper in couples 
or trios. Let us count them: there 
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are nine womenkind ; two are on that 
sofa, three on that couch, two standing 
talking in that corner, and the remain- 
ing two sitting close together on the 
ottoman, whispering. Each group or 
party, as they converse, lock askance 
at the others, as if their conversation 
were of them, or suspected those they 
gazed at were abusing them, which, 
doubtless, they are. Leave women 
alone for making each other uncom- 
fortable, when they choose, they give 
such spiteful glances from the corners 
of their eyes; then you hear a horrid 
little snigger—for it cannot be digni- 
fied with the name of a laugh, or grin 
—then asneer, as the woman the y ma e 
abusing looks towards them ; and, 
she attempt to sit on the same ai 
with them, will rise, and sail off to 
another part of the room, tossing their 
heads to express their indignant sur- 
prise at the liberty taken; and you 
may hear, in a suppressed, snappish 
tone—* Very odd person, indeed ; 
«Do not know her ;” ‘Not in our 
set ;” © She is not at all bien mise, or 
jolie.” What can the men see to ad- 
mire in her doll’s face ?” Dear reader, 
were we women, we assert that we 
would rather stand a broadside from a 
seventy-four, than pass through the or- 
deal of sneers and covert ill-nature to 
which some pretty creature is subject- 
ed, by those who are older and uglier 
than herself, between the time of the 
ladies’ departure from the dining-room, 
and the gentlemen's arrival in the 
drawing-room. Presto! there is a 
change in the weather the moment the 
first creaking varnished boot is either 
seen or heard—the butler bringing in 
coffee will sometimes cause a change— 
but a young semaseea man’s arrival 
produces an entire convulsion of na- 
ture. No more black looks—no whis- 
pering—in short, no nothing that is 
disagreeable—but smiles and cordiality 
usurp the place of black looks and 
sarcastic snigge rs. 

The change we have described was 
wrought, in a very modified degree, 
by the arrival of the governor from 
the dinner-table, who was followed by 
those menkind who had imbibed a suf- 
ficient quantity of wine. Coffee and 
tea were now handed round, and the 
ladies began conversing with less spite 
and venom, as the men came and joined 
in their conversation. An A.D.C. 
went across the verandah, and spoke to 
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Whalmer, who immediately walked to 
where the governor was seated. 

“Young Otwyn has been telling 
me, Mr. Whalmer, that Captain De- 
vereux, who is expected out with his 
regiment, is married to a cousin of 
your’s, the daughter of my old friend 
and comrade in many a hard-fought 
battle, Colonel Whalmer; I shall be 
very lad to see her; she was a most 
lovely child, and 1 remember well the 
grief of her mother at her father’s 
death, and the consolation little Con- 
stance was to her. It seems but yes- 
terday, but it is—yes—quite twenty 
years ago since he died.” 

The governor's brow was thoughtful 
for a moment, as memory recalled the 
past. To all the human race, both 
high and low, the memory of the 
dead is sacred, and the mention of 
their name will cause a temporary 
gloom. 

“ Yes, sir, to my great surprise [ 
have heard the Regiment is or- 
dered out here, and I am much obliged 
to your Excellency for the kind man- 
ner in which you ‘speak of my cousin, 
Mrs. Devereux; but I fear that she 
will not like a residence in Ceylon, or 
find it agreeable.” 

“We must try, Mr. Whalmer, to 
make it as agreeable as possible to Mrs. 
Devereux, and I am sure that it will 
give my daughter great pleasure to 
contribute, in every way to the comfort 
of my old friend's child.” 

“TJ cannot express my thanks to 
your excellency for your extreme kind- 
ness, for which I am sure both my 
cousin and Captain Devereux will be 
exceedingly grateful.” 

«Mrs. Devereux was the loveliest 
child I ever saw, and Otwyn tells me 
she is as lovely a woman.” 

‘“‘Her presentation at court, sir, 
caused a sensation ; for even the ladies 
admitted that my-cousin was the love- 
liest bride who had been presented 
last season.” 

*¢ Well, well, we shall see what our 
ladies out here will think of Mrs. 
Devereux. Ihope the ship will ar- 
rive before the birth-day ball, as I 
know that young ladies, married or 
single, like dancing, and an oppor- 
tunity of displaying the ir pretty dresses, 
and we have not many balls out here. 
I hope that Mrs. Devereux and your- 
self will like Ceylon; as for her hus- 
band, he must, for soldiers are bound 
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to like the station they are ordered to. 
Good evening, Mr. Whalmer.” 

And the governor held out his hand 
to Whalmer, who respectfully bowed, 
saying— 

“Tecan only again thank your ex- 
cellency for all your excessive kind- 
ness.” 

Sir Colin Campbell then spoke to 
several of the guests, and quitted the 
drawing-room at the usual hour of 
half-past ten o'clock; when the 
guests,* who had remained till that 
time, took their departure, apparently 
ina great hurry to get away, although 
not so speedy in performing this opera- 
tion as those well-bred folks who set 
all ordinary rules of society at defiance, 
by leaving the room before the gover- 
nor quitted it. 

“Come, you three fellows, to my 
room,” said Otwyn to our friends, 
“and you two join us,” looking at two 
A.D.C.’s, and the party filed off to 
Otwyn’s dormitory, in the Queen's 
House. ‘“ There are not six chairs, 
so some of you must sit on the couch, 
whilst, as Dickens says, ‘I will make 
the bed the chair, and I will be chair- 
man.’ ” 

** You have got good quarters here, 
Otwyn, and you have all the sea 
breeze, that blows so freshly over the 
ramparts; so your room is delight- 
fully cool.” 

** Not bad, my boy: more especially 
as Sir Colin Campbell has given me 
leave to remain as his visitor until I 
hear from my father, which is very 
kind of him, indeed.” 

“1 do not know,” said Whalmer, 
“aman who, apparently, has more 
kindness of disposition than Sir Colin 
Campbell ; his appearance is so pre- 
possessing, too; his style of conversa- 
tion—in short, he is a thorough gen- 
tleman, every inch of him—and looks 
what he has proved himself to be—a 
brave soldier—just the sort of man 
fit for a governor.” 

“‘ Not if you believe the local press, 
for they abuse the governor most furi- 
ously, and invectives are lavished upon 
all his acts; and I can assure you,” 
said the A.D.C., “it is most. painful 
to Sir Colin Campbell's personal 
friends to hear the undeserved, inso- 
lent abuse which is lavished on his 
venerable head.” 

“The insolent rapscallions,” said 
Dighton; “if I were his son, I would 
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make the writers of the abuse swallow 
the effusions of their venomed pens ; 
but who minds what they say, or write 
either? Sir Colin's only fault is, that 
he is too kind and forbearing. To see 
the brutes here to-day ; their mode of 
addressing the governor was insolent 
in the extreme ; when speaking to him, 
never dreaming of saying sir, or your 
excellency. This familiarity is most 
unbecoming, when addressing a man 
of his rank—why his very age ought 
to ensure respect.” 

«© 1 was much struck,” said Whal- 
mer, “at the total absence of all 
knowledge of etiquette, or les conve- 
nances de societé, displayed by the 
guests: none rose when the governor 
entered the room-—-none save our 
party, and you A.D.C.’s,gave him any 
appellation when they addressed him, 
and several outraged good breeding, 
by quitting the room before Sir Colin 
Campbell left it.” 

“Colony manners, my boy,” said 
the A.D.C. “ You are fresh; but 
this is nothing when you are used to 
it. The English folks in a colony 
think they have a right to be asked to 
the table of the governor, and when 
in the Queen’s House, to behave as 
they choose. Many men will sit guz- 
zling, long after the governor has left 
the dinner-table, though all will allow 
Sir Colin gives good wine, and plenty 
of it. One of us A.D.C.’s is obliged 
to remain at table as long as a guest 
thinks fit to sit. Would you believe 
it, these animals will frequently leave 
the table, and walk out of the house, 
without going into the drawing-room 
at all.” 

« The ill-mannered pigs. If I were 
governor, I would soon bring such 
folks into proper order: if they could 
not behave like gentlemen, they should 
neither sit at my table, nor disgrace the 
Queen’s House, by setting foot inside 
the door—at least as guests.” 

“T am afraid you would be very 
unpopular as Governor Atkins ; but I 
wonder what sort of women are com- 
ing out in the Mary Bannaher ?” 

“| know there is one most elegant, 
highly-educated woman, my cousin, 
the wife of Captain Devereux; and I 
should hope, for her sake, the wives of 
the officers are nice women, or a 
three months’ voyage must have been 
most unpleasant to Mrs. Devereux.” 

* Let’s hope, for our own sake, 
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there are lots of nice women on board, 
but not all appropriated ; for I know 
two or three chaps who are on the 
look-out for a nice wife: every officer 
who has a daughter worth having is 
regularly besieged by aspirants to her 
hand, and she gets married directly; 
if she is a nice girl, it is her own fault 
if she does not. We all run wild 
after a well-educated girl, for these 
colony born and bred women are not 
palatable to fellows fresh from Eng- 
land.” 

“* The women out here do not seem 
either very pretty, very pleasant, or 
very intellectual.” 

“We have some few nice women 
out here,” said an A.D.C., “but very 
few. Let a woman be as nice a crea- 
ture as ever was born or educated, she 
is sure to fall into the habits of the 
rest of her sex, if she be out here two 
years, and her whole day is passed 
lolling on a sofa, en dishabille, being 
fanned by her ayah, hearing her gos- 
sip and lies; er else in receiving or 
paying morning visits, when more gos- 
siping scandal is indulged in, or in 
reading some trashy novel. No intel- 
lectual employment is attempted, and 
in the evening she dresses herself as 
fine as she was slatternly in the morn- 
ing, and drives round and round the 
Galleface, staring at every one, more 
particularly if it is a face she does not 
recognise, criticising the dresses and 
bonnets of her own sex, and wonder- 
ing how their husbands can afford to 
supply them with all this finery out of 
their pay, and feels quite sure they are 
over head and ears in debt, most con- 
siderately forgetting her own delin- 
quencies, and how she has assisted her 
husband to incur debts which preclude 
the possibility of his returning to 
England. These ladies occasionally 
ride, as almost all keep their saddle 
horses. You see them lolling on one 
side in their saddles, leaning on their 
stirrups, the hand resting on the crutch 
of their saddles, listless, and appa- 
rently almost too indolent to hold the 
reins or keep their seats: add to this 
flirtation, not always of the most inno- 
cent nature, and you may form some 
idea of the life of an English, Scotch, 
or Irish woman, in a colony or 
presidency, where the assumption 
of importance by the fair sex would 
be contemptible, were it not ridicu- 
lous.” 
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“They can’t beat the men at at- 
tempting to assume a position which 
does not belong to them ; but the pic- 
ture you draw, I believe, from the 
little 1 have seen, to be quite a true 
one.” 

«What will Constance do, Tom, 
with such women for companions? [ 
am sure that she neither could, nor 
would, associate with such women; 
their habits and ideas would be per- 
fectly repugnant to her, in every way. 
Is it not time for us to be wending our 
way homewards? it is nearly twelve 
o'clock. Dighton, my dear fellow, be 
sure to send me word at the Cutchery 
the moment the Mary Bannaher is 
in sight, for we must go on board 
to greet my cousin and her hus- 
band.” 

“Rely on it, Whalmer, that I will 
let you know, and you shall have our 
boat if you like.” 

* You are a good fellow, and I am 
much obliged to you for your kindness 
in offering the loan of your house to 
Devereux, until he can get one to suit 
him.” 

« Don’t talk stuff, Whalmer, I shall 
be the gainer, as it will be very plea- 
sant to see a lady presiding at my 
table.” 

“‘T hope Mrs. Devereux will arrive 
before the birth-day ball; she will 
eclipse all our colonial belles—won’t 
they be envious, if she be as handsome 
as Otwyn describes her to be ?” 

“TI do not know what his descrip- 
tion of her may have been; but she 
is as clever as she is lovely, and as 
highly educated as she can be; few 
women can compare, either in per- 
son or mind, with Constance Deve- 
reux.” 

*‘ And she sings and dresses so well, 
and dances so nicely, all the men ad- 
mire and like her,” said Otwyn. 

“And the women, as a matter of 
course, hate her. How envious the 
darling creatures are of their own sex. 
We menkind ought to feel highly 
flattered, as it is pour l'amour de nos 
beaux yeux, that they thus clapper-claw 
mentally, and occasionally physically, 
each other, for our sakes.” 

“Come, Tom, we must go. What 
a funny fellow you are, and what 
strange words you do use. Dighton, 
don’t forget the Mary Bannaher.” 

Good night, and good night—ezeunt 
omnes. 
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MY UNCLE THE CURATE,* 


«* How shall my story open?” is the 
anxious inquiry of every novelist. A 
summer sunset—a winter storm—an 
extract from aletter, announcing some 
death or marriage that varies the re- 
lations of some half dozen members 
of ofe or two families, of whom the 
reader as yet knows nothing, for the 
best of all possible reasons, that they 
as yet have no existence, except as 
phantoms before the eye of the author 
—phantoms, too, whose evanescent 
being is of so very doubtful a charac- 
ter, that they are perpetually changing 
their shape and colour—mocking the 
imagination that creates them—fading 
away utterly into absolute nothingness, 
except when the mental eye is distinctly 
fixed on them ; and yet, at times, pos- 
sessing attributes of such intense re- 
ality, as to throw into shade everything 
we class with actual existences. Fic- 


tion has a truth of its own, and in its 
own world a reality which must not 
be violently or rudely disturbed. It 


has privileges which even we review- 
ers must endeavour to respect. The 
novelist, we must remember, is com- 
municating to us a secret ; he must 
be allowed to tell it in his own way. 
We are not to anticipate, or we are 
pretty sure to go wrong, and thus be 
punished for our rudeness. We are 
not to indulge in commentary ; for he 
has the right to address every person 
who would interrupt him in the lan- 
guage of a privileged person— 


“IT am a blessed Glendoveer, 
*Tis mine to speak, and yours to hear.’ 


This being so, how is a novelist to 
be reviewed? Is he to escape altoge- 
ther ?—is the reviewer to be silent ? 
We plainly have no right to tell his 
whole story ; as plainly is it impossible 
to comment on it with any effect, ex- 
cept we suppose it already known to 
our readers. Thus narrative and com- 
ment being, ina great measure, ex- 
cluded, we can do little more than 
give our readers some general notion 


* «* My Uncle the Curate;” a Novel. 


of the kind of entertainment which 
they are likely to meet; and with 
which they will, almost as soon as 
these pages can meet their eye, have 
the opportunity of being supplied by 
the thousand circulating libraries of 
the empire. 

The story, of which, after all, we 
must tell more than we could wish, is 
one of Irish life and manners; the 
scene, for the most part, in one of the 
wildest districts of the north of Ire- 
land; in a part of the county of 
Donegal, in which, from accidental 
causes, with which the novelist has 
no proper concern, Celtic manners 
and habits still linger. The fortunes 
of the family of an educated clergy- 
man, who has a chureh-living in this 
wild and secluded region, are the sub- 
ject of this domestic romance. His 
sister is married to the curate; and 
hence the title of the book. The cu- 
rate, Hercules Woodward, is uncle-in- 
law to the young Spensers. 

Mr. Spenser, the beneficed clergyman 
ofour romance, isan Englishman, whose 
life is passed among his books ; in his li- 
brary are all his enjoyments. He has 
a sickly and troublesome wife, who, as 
most of her time is passed in her bed- 
room, is more heard of than seen. She 
is a second wife, witha family of young 
children, of whom, fortunately, we 
hear less than of their nursery maids 
and governess—the latter one of the 
most important characters in the book 
—not, indeed, the heroine, yet a hero- 
ine indeed. There are two daughters 
and a son, the children of a former 
marriage ; the daughters marriageable, 
and the son of an age when it is fit to 
think of sending him to college. 

The plain business, then, of the au- 
thor is to get husbands for these young 
ladies, and provide a proper education 
for the young gentleman. The hus- 
bands are imported from England, 
and the heir eventually of this branch 
of the house of Spenser is sent to 
England for his education. 


By the Author of ‘“‘ The Bachelor of the 


Albany,” and “ The Falcon Family.” 3 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 1849. 
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Mr. Spenser, the rector, is a Whig 
—an amiable, indolent man. His 
curate and brother-in-law is a Tory, 
somewhat of an ultra-conservative ; 
both right-minded men, attached to 
each other—their political predilec- 
tions not very strongly brought out. 
Mr. Spenser’s indolence is contrasted 
with the jealous activity of the curate ; 
but its effect is chiefly seen in the sort 
of life which goes on within his own 


house. His sickly wife, the victim of 


self-indulgence, is the natural prey 
of her waiting maid, and of a young 
lady, whose ostensible position is that 


of governess to a young brood of 


Spensers, who have not yet escaped 
from the nursery. Her real occupa- 
tion is that of learning all the se- 
crets of the house and the neighbour- 
hood. She is a cunning, restless mis- 
chief-maker. With the group of 
which she is the governess we are 
wholly unconcerned, as she seems to 
be; for they scarcely make their ap- 
pearance on the stage at all. We 
must allow the author himself to de- 
scribe the residence of the Spensers :— 


‘There existed some twenty years 
ago, and probably still exists, a par- 
sonage in the county of Donegal, and 
parish of Redcross, situated close to the 
water edge, on the shores of a small but 
beautiful arm of the sea, which resem- 
bled, just at that place, one of the many 
romantic lakes or pools which about id 
in the Welsh highlands. The parson- 
age (a comfortable house, containing 
accommodation for a large family, but 
with no great architectural pretensions ) 
stood on the northern side of the creek, 
or fiorde (as such inlets are called in 
Norway), so that it enjoyed a southern 
exposure, beside being very well shel- 
tered on the north and north-east by a 
lofty range of hills, whose steep rocky 
sides, strewed with patches of wild ve- 
getation (delicious browsing for sheep), 
rose like a wall over it. In the wester- 
ly direction, where the hills were least 
precipitous, a copse of oak and birch 
crept from their base to the very sum- 
mits; and towards the east, or to the 
left of the parsonage, a high point of 
rock, which stood boldly into the water, 
was crested in a very imposing manner 
with a group of pines, or trees of that 
species, whose tops were fired at mid- 
summer with the sun’s beams, long be- 
fore their golden track was visible upon 


the bosom of the lake. A few acres of 


green sward—the natural tu: f improved 
by not much manual labour—filled up 
the space between the house and the 


beach, consisting of a narrow strip of 
sand, which, not being itself often en- 
croached on by the waves, manifested 
equal forbearance to the lawn, which it 
seemed to skirt with silver. From the 
front of the parsonage the view was ex- 
quisite, for it not only commanded the 
loch itself, with its picturesque banks, 
distinguished by their air of idle gran- 
deur, but the additional prospect of a 
not very distant mountain range beyond, 
one of whose numerous peaks ' was near- 
ly of a sugar-loaf form, and domineered 
superbly, with its fine dark-blue cone, 
over the less ambitious parts of the 


chain.” —Vol. i. pp. 43-45. 


The rector, his son Sydney, and his 
daughters Arabella and E lizabeth, : sate 
enjoying the scene. An excursion to 
a neighbouring island was planned for 
the next day. ‘There was something 
ominous, how ever, in the sunset-clouds, 
which predicted the storms that seem 
perpetually lurking to interrupt our 
best-arranged parties of pleasure. 
There was something, too, of the kind 
of terror which an experienced novel- 
reader is apt to feel in the tone in 
which it was communicated by Sydney 
to his sisters, that he had asked hig 
friend, Mr. Dawson, to be of the 
party. The sisters are both distressed 
by the communication. It, however, 
affects the second daughter, Elizabeth, 
who is described as a radiant brunette 
of eighteen, with peculiar alarm. 
While they are arranging the project 
for the next day, the proper hero of 
the book makes his appearance :— 


** Hercules Woodward stood six feet 
three inches in his stocking-feet, and he 
was broad and brawny in proportion. 

He had the honestest though 
roughest set of features imaginable; a 
face as massive and strongly marked as 
those which sculptors assign to river- 
gods, a high bald forehead, bushy, red- 
dish whiskers, and good-humoured but 
powerful eyes, over which a pair of 
enormous brows beetled, with an endea- 
vour, not always unsuccessful, to give 
them a ferocious aspect. 

‘* Such was his person. His dress 
was very much in keeping with it. He 
wore a short frock, or rather jacket, of 
dark-blue cloth, not much finer than 
frieze; it was something between a 
sailor’s jacket and a shooting-coat. His 
trousers, very wide and very short, 
were of strong grey plaid, the coarsest 
of the kind that is called shepherd's, 
and his waistcoat was from the same 
piece ; a black silk handkerchief loosely 
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encircled his hirsute throat; his feet 
were furnished with shoes such as men 
wear in snipe-shooting, and his head was 

rovided with alow-crowned and broad- 
Geinened giased hat. . . ... it 
was difficult enough to believe that he 
was Mr. Spenser's brother-in-law, but 
it will be harder still to credit what is 
equally true—he was also his curate!” 
—Vol. i. pp. 55, 56. 


It will save trouble if we transcribe 
the author’s account of the young la- 
dies of the parsonage :— 


*‘ Arabella was tall, fair-haired, with 

delicate and very handsome features; 
her figure was also very good, her car- 
riage distinguished, but haughty ; and 
the same expression, mixed with some- 
thing of petulance and scorn, was visi- 
ble in her eyes and on her lips. 
. . . She was a woman without pas- 
sions and without a heart. Elizabeth 
Spenser was not so tall as her sister, 
but, though younger, she was even more 
mature in appearance; somewhat round- 
er, promising in a short time to bea 
robust as wellas a beauteous woman. 
Her hair was a dark brown, and nature 
had been prodigal to her of that loveli- 
est of female ornaments. Her eyes 
were dark also, only more grey than 
black. The nose was slightly aquiline ; 
it made her countenance a commanding 
one ; and the expression of her mouth, 
too, was a further indication of energy 
and self-reliance. Yet the best part of 
her loveliness was that with which her 
mind irradiated her person, as the beau- 
ty of a lamp is shown by the pure bright 
flame within it.”—Vol. i. pp. 73-75. * 


It is pretty plain that Elizabeth is 
the author's favourite. 
The curate’s business at the par- 


sonage is chiefly for the purpose of 


dissuading the party from their in- 
tended water excursion. He is wea- 
ther wise. Virgil himself could not 
tell the signs of a coming storm with 
more unerring accuracy than Hercules 
Woodward; but never was prophet 
listened to with more of distrust and 
incredulity, than the curate was doom- 
ed to experience. The voyage was, 
however, interdicted absolutely by Mr. 
Spenser, to the great annoyance of his 
son. 

The curate returned to his own 
home. “I trust,” said Mr. Spenser 
to himself, as he walked back to the 
house, “ that Lord Bonham's friends 
are not at sea, or that they will get 
into port before the gale rises.” 


Who is Lord Bonham ?—who are 
Lord Bonham's friends? Lord Bon- 
ham is an Irish absentee—the owner 
of a large estate in the neighbourhood 
of the parsonage, and the patron of 
the living, which is worth about eight 
hundred a-year. The friends about 
whom the parson's anxiety is at the 
moment awake, are two Cambridge 
students, who are making a vacation 
visit to the north of Ireland. Of 
these, Vivyan has accidentally some 
connexion with the particular district 
in which the Spensers are located, as 
he has a small estate there, the rents 
of which are received for him bya 
respectable person, with whom we are 
destined to form an intimate acquaint- 
ance, as he is also Mr. Spenser's tithe- 
proctor. 

The Mr. Dawson, whose name our 
readers may remember as a friend of 
Sydney Spenser’s, was a dissolute 
young man of broken fortunes, who 
lived in a sort of Castle Rackrent on 
the coast. Castle Dawson was sepa- 
rated by wild and dreary mountains 
from the parsonage and the village of 
Redcross, in the vicinity of which the 
curate lived. Dawson’s estate was 
eaten up with debt; he still, “however, 
contrived to maintain a kind of di- 
vided possession with receivers of the 
Court of Chancery, sequestrators, and 
ministers of the law of all kinds. He 
perversely fancied himself in love with 
Elizabeth Spenser. His visits to the 
parsonage had, however, been inter- 
rupted by his owing a tithe arrear, 
which, to the surprise of the rector, 
he now expressed a wish to pay, and re- 
quested that the agent, a tithe-proc- 
tor, should be sent to receive it. 
Randy M‘Guireis forthwith dispatched 
to Castle Dawson, and he takes the op- 
portunity of, at the same time, visit- 
ing the tenants of Vivyan, for the 
purpose of collecting his rent. Randy 
was not the agent, but his deputy. 
The agent resided in Dublin, lounging 
about the clubs, “ being too fine a 
man to collect rents in person, parti- 
cularly the rents of a small estate.” 

M‘Guire was a coward. In the 
district where his operations were 
carried on, there was no conspiracy 
against either rent or tithes; but if 
there was actual rebellion against the 
landlord and the parson in other parts 
of the island, Donegal was not without 
its rumours of approaching war. 
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Randy had to ask for his tithes more 
than once ; and, even as to rent, he 
did not see in the tenants the zeal for 
its payment to which he had been ac- 
customed. His best friend was the 
priest, who had his eye on the “ chaps” 
that would agitate the parish. It was 
some comfort to Randy that, on the 
morning he rode to Castle Dawson, 
Sydney Spenser chanced to be the 
companion of his road. As they pass- 
ed the ruins of an old fortress that 
was called “the Black Castle,” Syd- 
ney amused himself by suggesting 
images of danger to the fancy of the 
timorous old man, At last they came 
to where their roads parted. Randy 
stopped at a little inn opposite the ave- 
nue to Castle Dawson to receive 
Vivyan’s rent, reserving his visit to 
Dawson for the following morning. 
Sydney rides to Castile Dawson. 

He is received by its master with a 
confused and bustling welcome. Still 
there is something that shows his visit 
is ill-timed. We have said that Daw- 
son, was in every respect, a scoundrel. 
When Sydney came, there were with 
him two associates, whom he had 
brought from England, and whose im- 
mediate occupation was assisting Daw- 
son in plundering the castle of some 
pictures and books that had belonged 
to a former possessor of the place, 
and which, being of some value, were 
proposed to be replaced by some 
worthless substitutes. 

To communicate such a purpose to 
Sydney is, of course, impossible. The 
difficulty is got over by bluster, and 
bustle, and falsehood. The ruffians 
are presented as a valuator sent down 
from the courts, and a wandering 
artist. Sydney is made to drink deep, 
and at the close of the evening play 
is proposed. There are no cards. 
Sydney recollects that Randy, who is 
at the little inn, is likely to have a pack 
in his pocket, and one of the ruffians 
walks to the inn for the purpose of 
getting them. 

Randy was weary, and had retired 
to his den early. He had received 
Vivyan’s rent, and was anxious to 
count the notes. There is scarcely 
any passage in the book which more 
strikingly illustrates the power of our 
author in that mixed style of descrip- 
tion, which is the charm of Scott’s 
manner, and in which sentiment seems 
and but seems to prevail over what is 
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properly observation. There is not a 
page in these volumes that does not 
show the author to be a thoughtful, 
right-judging, and benevolent man. 
Those who read the book for the mere 
story will not be disappointed, for the 
story is skilfully interwoven, and hap- 
pily told; those who read it for its 
incidental pictures of society in a land 
where society itself is a picturesque 
anomaly, will be amused and gratified ; 
but the character and value of this 
book, and of itsauthor’s former works, 
is of a far higher stamp than arises 
from such merits as these. These are 
but the frame-work—the necessary 
and carefully wrought frame-work of 
what we find in his novels. The au- 
thor of fictions such as we are now 
engaged with is, in reality, educating 
such minds as he influences in much 
the same way as Spenser or any of our 
great allegorical poets. The educa- 
tion is in what constitutes our proper 
humanity. 


The picture of Randy reckoning his 
money is perfect :— 


‘“*The passion for money was illus- 
trated strikingly and curiously in the 
character of the little tithe-proctor. 
Randy was remunerated for his services 
with a fixed salary, and he was scrupu- 
lously honest and punctual in making 
over to his principals all the sums he 
received ; but he delighted inconceiv- 
ably in the mere act of receiving. The 
mere sight and touch of the money— 
the mere flapping of the wings of Plutus 
passing ever so fleetly over him, grati- 
fied his disinterested covetousness inor- 
dinately. The uncleanest rag of a bank- 
note—the filthiest dress that ever filthy 
luere wore—a tattered old note, which 
he was not even to retain possession of, 
perhaps, for half a-day—thrilled with 
rapture his little yellow palm, made his 
fingers quiver, and his eyes dance and 
glitter. So far his avarice was sensual, 
almost the only sensual luxury the poor 
old man was acquainted with; yet at 
the same time, was there ever so pure a 
form of the love of money? For it was 
not for himself he grasped it; if he was 
rapacious (and it was only the fear of 
Mr. Spenser’s displeasure that kept him 
from being a Verres in his line) it was 
not with the slightest view to his own 
profit, but simply out of a strong affec- 
tion for the sight of the paper or the 
coin itself. Mammon had never a sin- 
cerer worshipper. Mammon did little 
for poor Maguire; housed him poorly, 
clothed him sparingly, put scarce a 
pound of flesh on his bones, fed him 
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grudgingly on herrings and potatoes, 
varied only with eggs and rashers of 
bacon, supplied his extraordinary length 
of nose with only a penny-worth “of snuff 
weekly; yet was the devout little old 
proctor more loyal to his false god, than 
many a Christian is to the true and 
bountiful divinity who clothes him in 
soft raiment, lodges him in a palace, 
and feeds him daintily thrice a-day. 

“* No sooner had he climbed the steep 
narrow‘ stair-case, or more properly 
ladder, which led to his familiar roost, 
than closing the door he squatted him- 
self down on a rough-hewn deal chair, 
over his twinkling farthing candle (a 
peeled rush dipped in the melted fat of 
sheep) to reckon out his money, and 
perform the necessary little operations 
and tendernesses towards it, previous 
to vesting it respectfully in the old 
black-leather case, which (as we have 
seen) he always carried in a privy 
pocket wrought into the breast of his 
coat, on the inner and left side, so as to 
be as near his heart as possible. 

**One by one he took up the notes 
delicately and revere ntly, as some great 
scholar and editor in the Vatican might 
handle a fragment of a lost decade of 
Livy discovered in a state of extreme 
decay, dropping to pieces like tinder. 
Then he very gently smoothed down 
every piece of bank paper separately ; 
no lady’ s maid ever handled a berthe of 
the costliest point more daintily.”—Vol. 
i, pp. 216-219. 


Randy is next day robbed of this 
money, and of a sum received at Castle 
Dawson. But we anticipate. Sydney 
is led into play, and is a winner. He 
at last is got to bed; and then com- 
mences the spoliation of the pictures 
and articles of vertu at Castle Daw- 
son. The sale of the pictures at 

Castle Dawson had been directed by 
the Court of Chancery, but no provi- 
sion had been made for their being 
valued by any competent judge ; and 
this omission suggested to Dawson the 
easy fraud in which he was now en- 
gaged. 

Never did Lapland witch or wizard 
brew a more convenient storm than 
that which was predicted by Hercules 
Woodward ; and the weather that 
followed was favourable—marvellously 
favourable—to all the purposes which 
we must suppose present to our au- 
thor’s mind, when he first sketched 
the young ladies at the parsonage. 
And the rain after the storm was as 
good as the storm itself. It rained 
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cats and dogs, and lieutenant-colonels 
—it really “did! We wish we had 
Griffith’s map of the district, to learn 
all about lakes, and bogs, and rivers, 
or that our author had given names to 
his localities. Well, we must do with- 
out them, and get on as we best can. 
But how shall Lieutenant-colonel 

Dabzac and Mr. Trundle get on, who 
are riding during the stormy sunset 
to a dinner-party, and find a bridge 
which they have to cross, the only one 
for many a weary mile, broken down by 
the violence of the flood. Trundle is 
Lord Bonham’s agent; is busy with 
a hundred plans for the improvement 
of Ireland; and the Whig parson’s is 
as good a name ashe <¢ can get to his 
memorial, praying the imperial par- 

liament for thirty millions to develope 
the resources of Ireland. More he 
feels it not reasonable to ask, but less 
he will not take. Lieutenant-colonel 
Dabzac is an Orange Lieutenant-colo- 
nel. He is one of the Ulster mag- 
nates; will rule all things with a high 
hand. The Whig parson views him 
with what our author describes as a 
natural antipathy. Not so his elder 
daughter. He is the very man for 
her. A week of variable weather 
keeps him a willing prisoner at the 
parsonage. There is rain enough for 
some two or three days to confine the 
parties to flirtation within doors ; and 
then the sky brightens ; and we have 
out-door rides, and finally an excur- 
sion to the magic island, of which we 
have before made mention. The with- 
in-door amusements are varied by oc- 
casional readings of essays by Mr. 
Spenser; for indolent as he is, he is 
by no means an inactive author. We 
have from him a pleasant chapter, en- 
titled * Directions to Governesses,” 
anda philosophical romance, emulat- 
ing Gulliver’s journey to Laputa, de- 
scribing the country of Higgledy- Pig- 
gledy :— 


‘The island is so called from the 
Higgledies, who constitute the smaller 
and wealthier part of its population, 
and the Piggledies, who constitute the 
greater and poorer portion. . . . 

‘*Up to the beginning of the present 
century, the island had a sort of legis- 
lature of its own, not extremely unlike 
the British Parliament in form, called 
the National Harem-Scarem. Marvel- 
lous things are recorded of the Harem- 
Scarem of Higgledy-Piggledy, which 
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the Higgledies kept all to themselves, 
with all its profits and honours, in order 
that the Piggledies, by their efforts to 
get into it also, might never want a 
motive to keep the ‘country in its nor- 
mal state of uproar and disorder. At 
length a more powerful neighbouring 
state, the Whitelanders, envious of the 
prosperity of the people of Higgledy- 
Piggledy in the possession of this ines- 
tim: able domestic treasure, determined 
to rob them of it, and actually commit- 
ted the robbery about the beginning of 
the present century. Tothe Higgledies 

this was perhaps a serious blow, but the 
Piggledies might have been expected to 
have rather rejoiced than grieved at it. 

The contrary, however, took place. 
The P iggledies have been howling like 
maniacs from that day to this for the 
restoration of their native Harem-Sca- 
rem, an assembly into which they w« re 
never suffered to put their snouts.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 354-358, 


Such was the island of Higgledy- 
Piggledy ; and what the whole island 
was on a large scale, every village in 
the island was in little. 

Redcross, where our curate lived, was 
itself a type of all the rest. It was an 
ancient corporate town, and this kept 


up a distinction between the classes of 


inhabitants: all, however, were idle 
and lazy—all doing nothing—all ex- 
pecting everything to be done for 
them :— 


** The Protestant population belong- 
ing to the Established Church consisted 
of a grocer, a publican, two tailors, 
three policemen, and four revenue-offi- 
cers, with their respective complements 
of wives and children. The Presbyte- 
rians numbered one shoemaker, two 
blacksmiths, a baker, a carpenter, and a 
wheel-wright. There was one Quaker, 
who met in his own house; and the rest 
of the burghers of all trades and voca- 
tions, a vast majority of the entire po- 
pulation, were Roman Catholics, prin- 
cipally M‘Swynes, with the few O’Go- 
garties, races of old renown in the coun- 
ty, but generally at feud with one an- 
other.’ "—Vol. ii., pp. 16, 17. 


The efforts of the Spensers and 
Woodwards to civilise these people 
are told us in a description of the 
spinning-schools, and other educational 
institutions, which they superintend. 
Dabzac bears everything except the 
extraordinary conduct, as he esteems 
it, of Spenser’s asking the parish priest 
to dinner :— 
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‘It was a chapter of Irish history to 
mark how the colonel looked at the 
priest just as if he was a dog, or the 
priest of a religion in which a dog was 
the divinity. Father Magrath, on the 
other hand, eyed the colonel with the 
defiant air of a man who felt that he re- 
presented the people, and that the 
cause of the people was ‘ conquering 
and to conquer.’ The intense enmity 
with which they regarded one another 
was, indeed, the means of keeping the 
peace between them; for, feelimg that 
any converse must inevitably lead to a 
warmth of altercation incompatible with 
good manners, particularly in ladies’ 
company, they refrained, by mutual 
consent, from a any intercourse 
whatsoever.”—Vol. +» Pp. 34. 


The report of the tithe proctor’s hav- 
ing been robbed has already reached 
the parsonage ; and Mrs. Spenser has 
made her husband write to the chief 
secretary, to obtain military protection 
in this lawless state of the country. 
«© My Uncle the Curate” suspects that 
Dawson himself has something to say 
to the adventure. Sydney has not 
yet returned. Is a visit to the island 
to be delayed till his return? No, 
say the young ladies, for he will bring 
Dawson with him; and Dawson, at 
all times detestable, could never be less 
welcome than at the time of Dabzac’s 
visit. So to the island they go; the 
Spensers in a smart cutter of their 
own—the Woodwards in a stout, well- 
built smack, called after Hercules’s 
fat wife, the “* Caroline.’ 

It is a glorious day. The young 
Spensers—a younger brood than those 
with whom we are chiefly concerned— 
are all alive with joyousness. Their 
cousins, the Woodwards—for the cu- 
rate’s fat wife is the rector’s sister— 
trained to bolder and hardier habits, 
scamper over rock and mountain. 
They are startled*at the sight of a 
Newfound!and dog, and they soon find 
that there are other visitors on the 
island. Lord Bonham’s friends, for 
whose safety the late storm had made 
Spenser anxious, have taken possession 
of the spot, and are making themselves 
as comfortable as they can with stores 
from their pleasure-bark, which has 
escaped with as little real injury as if a 
Prospero and Ariel had again com- 
bined to array incidents of but seem- 
ing danger, and hasten on the destinies 
of these summer mariners, As surely 
as Arabella is made for our lieutenant- 
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colonel, and our lieutenant-colonel for 
Arabella, so surely must Elizabeth 
find a lover blown to her by this most 
propitious storm. She and Vivyan 
meet for the first time on the enchant- 
ed island. But another of her lovers 
makes his appearance at the pic-nic— 
no other than Mr. Dawson, who, with 
Sydney, follows the party. We learn, 
in the course of the day, that Dawson 
is about to become M.P. for the bo- 
rough, of Rottenham. 
Acquaintanceship, of course, grows 
out of the incidents of the day, and, on 
a visit to the parsonage, we have the 
following playful description :— 


** «Now you shall hear, Mr. Vivyan, 
how well our Echo understands the state 
of Ireland.’ 

“ Then the rector proceeded to cate- 
chise the nymph as follows, taking care 
to pronounce the final words of each 
sentence in a sufficiently loud tone. 

‘* What is the chief source of the evils 
of Ireland? Echo—Land. 

**What is the state of Munster ?— 
Stir. 

‘“‘ What are they doing in Connaught ? 
—Naught 

** Why don’t they reclaim their mo- 
rasses ?—Asses. 

** Should we not incite them to indus- 
try ?—Try. 

‘Inform us what the derivation of 
Erin is ?—Erinnys. 

** Then the curate, with his stentorian 
lungs, proposed the following interroga- 
tories, shaped with a view to show that 
the Echo was of his way of thinking :— 

“* What would you give the Catholics ? 
—Licks. 

** Who best deserves a fat rectory ?— 
Tory. 

** But the Echo answered questions 
of another kind, equally to the satisfac- 
tion of the company; for, on being 
asked 

***In what wine shall we drink the 
health of Colonel Dabzac?’ the airy 
tongue replied, with the same prompti- 
tude and sharp distinctness—* Sack.’”— 
Vol. ii., pp. 108, 109, 


The manners of the people of Red- 
cross are necessarily the subject of 
some attention to the English visitors. 
The rector insisted they were improv- 
ing — slowly, very slowly, however. 
He scarcely succeeds in proving that 
there is any change for the better :— 


**It was an unlucky day for the poor 
citizens of Redcross, for, as the party 
rode through that part of the town, 
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which the M‘Swynes principally occu- 
pied, and where the houses were gene- 
rally thatched, a most diverting and 
surprising scene presented itself. The 
inhabitants were observed, some perched 
like birds, others lying on their faces, 
upon the roofs of their humble dwellings, 
for what purpose the Englishman tried 
in vain to conjecture. 

**It is an Oriental custom,’ said 
Markham, ‘and perhaps confirms what 
I have heard stated, that the Irish are 
of Eastern and Hebrew origin.’ 

** The Spensers smiled at this learned 
solution, but Vivyan naturally wondered 
how they could enjoy this house-top re- 
creation in such a high wind. 

*** Why don’t you come down,’ he 
asked, ‘ until the gale abates a little ?’ 

***On the contrary,’ said Mr. Spen- 
ser, ‘they will never come down while 
the gale lasts; if they did, their roofs 
would be blown into the air.’ ”"—Vol. ii., 
pp. 136, 137. 


Dawson has been pitchforked into 
parliament by a knot of priests and 
attorneys. Dawson swallows pledges 
with less difficulty than Rabelais’s 
hero, who fed every day upon wind- 
mills :— 


**He pledged himself to dismember 
the British empire without a scruple, 
and would have entered into an equally 
solemn engagement to repeal the law of 
gravity and dissolve the universe, with 
just as little remorse of conscience. 

**As to his patriotism and public 
spirit, they were hereditary ; he prized 
his country too highly to sell her for a 
trifle, and he thought it the indefeasible 
right of an Irish gentleman to have a 
parliament of his own, wherein to carry 
his jobs. ‘The last generation had driven 
their parliamentary trade in College 
Green, and he saw no reason why the 
present should be forced to do their 
dirty work at Westminster ;—so far 
was Dudley a thoroughly sincere re- 
pealer.”—Vol. ii., pp. 245-247. 


We have told of the fears of Mrs. 
Spenser, and how they led her to wish 
for military protection at the parson- 
age. This was refused ; but, through 
some interference of Dawson’s, for the 
purpose of ingratiating himself with 
Mrs. Spenser, a party of police were 
sent there, to the great annoyance of 
Mr. Spenser. The scene in the ante- 
chamber of the Chief Secretary of 
Dublin Castle is a very amusing one, 
and has the appearance of being a 
sketch from some actual realities :— 
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** There were circumstances connected 
with this first act of Mr. Dudley Daw- 
son in his parliamentary character which 
incline us to describe it in some little de- 
tail. 

‘** He excited not a little attention as 
he swaggered one day about five o’clock 
into the waiting-room of the Castle, ge- 
nerally thronged about that hour with 
officials having appointments on busi- 
ness, deputations, suitors, claimants, 
expectants, political quacks hawking 
their sovereign remedies for all manner 
of public disorders and social evils, news- 
mongers, outrage-mongers, vote-mon- 
gers, pamphleteers (dirty fellows, some 
of them, in more ways than one), re- 
porters, messengers, loungers, tattlers, 
idlers, and spectators. It was capital 
to overhear the different little groups 
into which the assembly was divided 
whispering together, and mutually des- 
pising and abusing one another as hire- 
lings, place-hunters, and Castle-hacks. 
Mr. Trundle was there with his address 
to the Crown and enormous chart of 
Loch Swilly, determined to see the Chief 
Secretary, who, upon his part, was 
equally determined not to see Mr. 
Trundle. A Mr. Fosberry was there 
also, as great a bore in his way as 
Trundle, with his pockets full of sam- 
plesof all kinds of guano, liquid and so- 
lid. He perfumed the ante-room in not 
the most agreeable way. 


‘* A well-known, clever, and popular 
attorney, Tom Conolly by name, was 
there amongst the rest, having some 
little business of his own to transact, 
and beguiling the time before his inter- 
view with poignant jests and humorous 
anecdotes, keeping a large circle in fits 
of laughter. Conolly was ‘the shrewdest, 
clev erest, pleasantest, jolliest limb of the 
law that ever the sweet south, whence he 
came (and which alone could have pro- 
duced him) contributed to the hall of the 
Four-Courts. He had fun enough to 
make a dozen funny fellows, and he 
knew more law than all the place-hunt- 
ing barristers put together. His elec- 
tioneering talents were matchless ;— 
craft, daring, good-humour, with a 
strong voluble court-house elocution—a 
Machiavelli in the committee- -room, a 
Wilkes on the hustings. His broad 
round face was as full of sensible drol- 
lery as the part of one of Shakspeare’s 
clowns. It was intensely Irish; its 
music, if faces are musical, played ‘ Pa- 
trick’ s-day,’ or ‘ The Boys of Kilkenny,’ 
audibly. He looked comedy, and he 
spoke farce—the comedy, Goldsmiths ; 
the farce, O’Keefe’s. His lips quivered 
with mirth, and he had an eye for the 
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hole in every man’s coat, or could pick 
one at his pleasure, 


. . . . . . . - 


‘There was incessant ringing of 
bells, the Chief Secretary’s bell, the 
Under Secretary’s bell, and other bells, 
which7kept such a jangling as was never 
before heard, except in a Flemish town, 
or in Mr. Spenser’s house, when his wife 
was hysterical. Tom Conolly pretended 
that he knew by the bells what the re- 
sult of each interview was. If a bell 
rang sharply and waspishly, the last 
person introduced was no favourite ; the 
Secretary was provoked by his applica- 
tion, and impatient to get rid of him. If 
it rang steadily, and not immediately 
after the bowing out, an impression had 
been produced, and the claim was worth 
consideration. All this time the messen- 
gers and junior clerks were bustling to 
and fro, some with red boxes, some with 
black, some with bundles of papers, 
some taking cards and letters from those 
in waiting, ~and promising to hand them 
in at the very first opportunity. Dawson 
arrested one of the messengers, and 
said, in an authoritative tone, that he 
wanted to see Lord —— 

‘“* «Impossible, sir, to-day,’ said the 
ready fellow. 

‘* Dawson blazed up, and presenting 
his card, ordered the messenger to hand 
it instantly to the Chief Secretary: ad- 
ding, so that the whole ante-room heard 
him, ‘ I'm a member of parliament.’ 

‘* Everybody looked at the self-adver- 

tised legislator, and Conolly, who was 
ac quainted with everything “and every- 
body, soon made it known who Dawson 
was, telling stories of his father and 
grandfather, and the Dawson nose, which 
forced his audience to hold their sides. 


*** Now, Mr. Dawson, this way.’ 


. . . . . . ° 


‘** Mr. Dawson,’ said the Secretary, 
without sitting down, ‘1 was sorry to 
be under the necessity of refusing ‘Mr. 
Spenser’s application for a military 
force ; indeed, he wanted some pieces of 
cannon, which was quite out of the 
question ; but, to the extent of a small 
detachment of police, I have no objection 
to comply with his wishes and yours. 
As long as I hold office, the clergy shall 
be protected, and whenever you have an 
favour to ask on their behalf I shall be 
always happy to see you, either here or 
in London.’ 

‘ As he made this speech, he bowed 
the member out of the room as adroitly 
as ifhe had studied the rules Mr. Taylor 
gives in his ‘ Statesman’ for putting an 
abrupt end to official conferences.”— 
Vol. ii., pp. 249-260, 
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The machinery of the novelist is 
very much the same as that of actual 
life. The passions and intrigues of 
servants, and their unsuspected con- 
trivances to carry out some small ob- 
jects of their own, disturb the arrange- 
ments of your im: gine ary Spe nsers and 
W oodwards, no less than similar inter- 
ferences with our happiness in real 
life. Miss M*‘Cracken, the nursery 
governess, has humbled herself to be- 
ing the mere toady of Mrs. Spenser. 
She poisons her mind with every ma- 
lignant vapour of report that circulates 
through the village, and stupifies her 
frame with laudanum, prohibited by 
Mrs. Spenser's physicians, but clan- 
destinely procured and administered 
by Miss M‘Cracken. She it is who 
suggests to Dawson the means of con- 
ciliating Mrs. Spenser ; and Dawson’s 
energies are kept awake to the carry- 
ing out every object of Miss M‘Crae- 
ken, by his strange passion for Eliza- 
beth. 

The party of police sent down to 
the parsonage soon complicates the 
story, by making Miss M‘Cracken 
herself a sort of an heroine. A young 


: 
policeman, the son of a respectable 


family, wins her heart. He loses his 
place in the police; but, through 
Dawson’s interest, gets an appointment 
in the excise. Miss M‘Cracken fears 
that her prey may escape, and her 
mind is given to the object of getting 
the family to Dublin. This is easily 
managed. Threatening notices are 
written, in a tone of furious patriotism, 
and determinate resistance to tithes— 
written by Miss M‘Cracken herself; 
but, between Mrs. Spenser's fears and 
the alarm excited, the family leave the 
parsonage for Dublin. 

Sydney is sent to Cambridge, chief- 
ly to save him from the contamination 
of Dawson’s society. Dawson had, 
however, already taught him to con- 
tract debts in the little village of Red- 
cross, and the lessons there learned 
are repeated on a large scale at Cam- 
bridge. 

A number of concurring circum- 
stances seem to fasten on Sydne y the 
guilt of having robbed the tithe- proc- 
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tor. His own exceeding weakness, in 
not stating the facts of his debts in the 
village, and of having paid some of 
them with money won at play from 
one of Dawson's associates, and which 
proved to be part of the spoil taken 
from Randy, leaves little doubt of his 
guilt. The disentanglement of the 
web in which accident and the frauds 
of Dawson have involved him, is the 
chief business of the latter part of the 
story. 

We must not tell all our author’s 
secrets. Hercules must, no doubt, 
die an archdeacon, or something of the 
kind ; but how this is brought about 
we know, and will not tell. In fact, 
we have already told too much of the 
story; but as we have said, no ana- 
lysis can give the faintest con- 
ception of the real merits of this 
novel. 

We wish we had more room for 
extracts. The chapter entitled ‘ Daw- 
son in Parliament,” is excellent. Tom 
Conolly reappears, and his comments 
are at least as amusing as those with 
which he delighted the strange circle 
in the antechambers at Dublin Castle. 
Serious distress arises to the rector 
and his family from Sydney’s Cambridge 
doings, and these are among the most 
affecting passages of the book. 

Our author seems to hold the pen of 
arapid writer. This is decidedly his 
best novel. We trust soon again to 
meet him. He is plainly a young 
writer, and we anticipate from him 
higher things, as he gradually acquires 
from the acknowledged excellence of 
these volumes, and of the “ Falcon 
I’amily,” more entire confidence in his 
own powers, and feels more full assu- 
rance, than it is possible any one but a 
writer familiar with the effects which 
his works produce on the public mind 
can feel, of the entire sympathy of his 
readers. 

As to the story itself, we close our 
account of it with Scott’s verses at the 
close of Rokeby :— 


“ Time and Tide had thus their sway, 
Yielding like an April day, 
Smiling noon for sulen morrow, 
Years of joy for hours of sorrow.” 
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THE TIMES, THE POOR-LAW, 

Tue Times continues to appear with 
unabated vigor and virulence in the 
ease of “the new Irish Poor-law,” 
versus the landed interest in Ireland; 
and adheres to the interrogatory 
tem in the advocacy of its cause, and in 
the defamation of its pur pose xd victims. 

On the report of an inspector, who 
describes the condition of an Union 
overburdened with pauperism, the 
‘leading journal” pronounces Irish 
landowners ‘guilty of the famine,’* 
**they traded in misery and debase- 
ment—the vile specul: ation came to a 
national bankruptey—who so proper 
to lose by it as themselves? If their 
estates should pass into the hands of 
others who will render a better account 
of them? that is no more than their 
crime deserves.” 

This is at least a plausible defence 
for the severity of a crushing rate. 
The parties upon whom it has been 
justly inflicted are suffering but the 
penalty of their offences. ‘They had 
neglected the duties and abused the 
powers confided to them as owners or 
occupiers of the land. For their own 
base gains and their own opprobri- 
ous profit they lent themselves to a 
ruinous subdivision of farms, and thus 
afforded facilities for an increase of 
population with which the resources 


sys- 


of the country could not keep pace. 
** Such a system,” the Times pro- 
nounces, “ amounted to a crime.” 


** Should they” (landowners) ‘‘ com- 
plain that the measures now adopted 
by the legislature to alleviate the pre- 
sent distress, and to prevent its recur- 
rence, have a penal character, they will 
not receive much comfort from this 
side of the channel.” 

We are not rash, we trust, in dis- 
cerning here something like a coinci- 
dence in, if not an adoption of, the 
views put forward in our last number. 
We there described the principle on 
which the ‘ new Irish Poor-law ” could 
be defended, as one in which mercy 
and punitive justice meet together. 
Contridutions are demanded in order 
to feed the hungry, penalties are ex- 
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acted, order to punish the trans- 


Such is now the defence made 


eressor. 
for the poor-law by its leading advo- 
cate. If, in feeding destitute cotters, 


it reduce landowners to pauper ism, it 
only inflicts a punishment commensu- 
rate to their misdeeds—‘‘ they were 
guilty of a crime” and they suffer for 


“Happy in having, thus far, an indi- 
rect approval of our views, on the part 
of the Times, we are encouraged to 
hope that we may be further favored, 
and that our complaint against the in- 
discriminate severity w ith which the 
poor-law scatters its inflictions may 
fiated with the adversary’s ap- 
probation. Measures ** of a pe nal cha- 
racter” are defensible on two grounds, 
necessity and justice. Good, is the 
proper end and aim of legislation. 
Where it inflicts evil it can excuse the 
act only on the plea that it was inevi- 
table, or that it was just. A suspen- 
sion of the Habeas C Jorpus Act is ex- 
cusable because it is necessary—the 
penal severity of the poor-law ‘should 
have a character of retributive justice. 
But punishme nt, to be just, must pre- 
suppose crime. If it be excessive, or 
irrespective of offence, it is cruelty, or 
vengeance »—the visitation of an enemy, 
not a judge. And such, we contend, 
is the peni il severity of the Irish poor- 
law, visited alike upon the upright 
and the offending, disproportioned to 
the offence it, without proof, presumes 
—and most oppressively and ungene- 

rously inflicted, in many instances, in 
which it is clear, be »yond all possibility 
of gainsaying, that there has been no 
offence whatever to suggest a plausible 
excuse for it. We complain of this as 
of a grave injustice. The poor- law 
punishes Irish landlords for crimes of 
which none of them have been proved 
guilty, and with which, it admits of 
proof positive, the fur greater number 
of them are not chargeable. 

We can remember well, when we 
anticipated from the administration of 
the poor-law, results of a far more salu- 
tary nature than it has served to realize. 


also be 
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We were not unaware of the many ob- 
jections to which it was on principle 
liable, but we —_ for ample com- 
pensation in the light it was to let in 
on the social condition of Ireland, and 
especially on those momentous rela- 
tions which arise out of the occupation 
of land. We were not ignorant of the 
varieties to be found in the landlord 
species and genera, and we trusted 
that the facilities of the Poor-law 
Unions for making them known to the 
country had not been provided in vain. 
We looked to the Workhouse test as a 
criterion by which landlord as well as 
cory was to be tried, and we fondly 
hoped (such is our constitutional weak- 
ness or strength), that the evil which 
we knew must follow from the opera- 
tion of an unwise and unjust law, would 
be recompensed by the great advan- 
tage of bringing bad landlords under 
the influence of public opinion, and 
discriminating broadly between the 
real ‘‘ pests of the farm” and the ms uny 
benevolent and self-denying proprie- 
tors, who have been, under circum- 
stances of much discouragement, nobly 
thoughtful of their duties. We com- 
that this essential distinction 

we blame the au- 
thors and officials of the poor-law for 
the neglect. We pronounce their ne- 
glect a crime. They have inflicted 
punishment (in many instances worse 
than death) where there was no delin- 
quency proved against the sufferer. It 
is imputed as a crime to certain land- 
lords that they have spread pé¢ puperism 
over the land by hiring out to the labor- 
ing poor such scanty accommodation as 
enabled them to exist. It is surely not 
a virtue in the poor-law that it has still 
further augmented pauperism by an 
indiscriminate infliction of penalties on 
all whose possessions it has been able 
to reach, making the alleged miscon- 
duct of a few the pretext for ruining 
many to whom no similar misconduct 
has been imputed. It was ‘‘acrime’ 
in landlords to afford too readily the 
shelter of a roof, and the accommoda- 
tion of a patch of ground, because by 
such pernicious indulgence pauperism 

was encouraged. Assuredly it is not 
to the praise of the poor-law that it 
has banished industrious farmers and 
benevolent landlords from their homes, 
and that it attempts to provide, with- 
out discrimination, for the idle, pro- 
fligate, and helpless, by an indiscri- 


= 
as not been made; 


minate confiscation of the properties of 
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good "men and bad—the thoughtless 
and the provident. 

It does not lessen our disapproba- 
tion of the poor-law functionaries, 
that they are daring in their asper- 
sions of the owners of land. ‘This 
is but an aggravation of the neglect 
we complain of. Men set in authority 
who will not inquire into the conduct 
of any class of persons, should be ab- 
stemious in their remarks upon them. 
To give currency to the vague repre- 
sentations of inspectors, who charge 
some landlords with i improper conduct, 
and impute to them i improper motives, 
is to give a character of deeper crimi- 
nality to the very censurable omission 
of which we complain. A body is 
calumniated when some of its members 
are stigmatised, and no effort is made 
to exempt the pure and good from 
suffering under the censure. The 
Commissioners should have enjoined 
silence on their “ inspectors,” or 
should speak with authority them. 
selves. Landlords, as the Times af- 
firms on the “inspectors’” authority, 
have committed a crime. It is in the 
power of the Commissioners to ascer- 
tain who are the criminal parties; but 
while justice would be benefited by dis- 
tinguishing the innocent from the 
guilty, faction will obtain its ends better 
by leaving the two classes confounded 
under the same vague accusation. 
The Poor-law Commissioners leave 
them thus confounded. This is their 
crime. We believe it to be fouler in 
its character, and more fatal in its 
consequences, than the worst which 
has been ascribed to the rapacity of 
the landowner. And the punishment 
for it awarded by the state is doled 
out in the form of honours and emolu- 
ments. We earnestly wish the Times 
would direct its inquisitorial preroga- 
tive upon this delinquency. A few 
interrogatives w ould be well expended 
upon it. What is the duty of the 
Poor-law Commissioners ? Upon what 
principle are their penal benevolences 
to be extorted? Are they instructed 
by the state to punish innocent and 
guilty alike? If they are, let us 
hear no more of those charges or ca- 
lumnies against landlords. They are 
superfluous and irrelevant. If, on 
the contrary, the argument of the 
Times is uttered in aspirit of honesty— 
if the penalty of the poor-rate is de- 
signed to act as a punishment on ill 
desert—then the Times should change 
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its course, and instead of inveighing 
against landowners, in terms which 
seem to imply that all who suffer de- 
serve their afflictions, it should pour 
out its indignation on the Poor-law 
Commissioners, and compel them to 
respect their duties. The Times would 
protect the British public, on the plea 
that it was not to be held responsible 
for the trespasses of offending land- 
lords in Ireland. Why not enclose 
within the same protection all, whe- 
ther in Great Britain or Ireland, who 
are alike irresponsible. Why call 
upon an Irish landlord rather than an 
Trish annuitant, or than any other 
man in the empire, to submit to a 
penalty of which he has not incurred 
the forfeiture. Why not call upon 
the Poor-law Commissioners to put 
the accused upon their trial, and to 
distinguish between the convicted and 


the innocent in their apportionment of 


a most oppressive burden ? 

A social revolution, we are in- 
structed, is in process at this moment 
in Ireland, and the cost at which it is 
to be carried out the Times would im- 
pose upon our landed interest :— 


“Tt is better for all parties that cot- 
tiers and squatters should cease to be 
in Ireland. But as the landlord is re- 
sponsible, first, for the over population, 
and then its reduction by famine, dis- 
ease, and banishment, we trust he will 
not be spared his portion of the expense. 
Why is the British public to pay the 
heavy costs of the social revolution, and 
give the landlord back his land in lieu 
of paupers and rates ?” 


We are inclined to hope that the 
glimmering of justice which we dis- 
cern in this passage is not illusion, 
and that we are at liberty to interpret 
the argument as if it insisted simply 
on the great maxim of old, the ‘* suum 
cuique tribuito,” exacting from all par- 
ties such an amount of poor-rateas shall 
bear a due proportion to their natural 
liabilities. The question would run 
thus, if so interpreted :—Why shall 
landlords in Ireland pay less to the 
maintenance of the poor than they 
deserve to be mulcted for their mis- 
conduct in inducing pauperism? or 
why shall the British public pay more 
than their due portion? In short, the 
question would be:—Why shall any 
individual be punished more lightly 
or more heavily than his deservings ? 
This appears to us to contain the 
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spirit and substance of the interroga- 
tory and argument of the Times, and 
thus understood, we proceed to answer 
it, having something to say by way of 
extenuation on behalf of offending 
landlords, and constrained to say 
some little, by way of claim, even on 
«‘the British public.” 

The crime of which certain land. 
owners are declared guilty is that they 
traded in land, as merchants and manu- 
facturers are permitted to trade in 
their various commodities, and that 
(having no more care for those whose 
payments they received, than brewers 
or distillers have for the many whom 
their beverages have reduced to misery 
and crime) they are now justly pu- 
nished for their past indifference. We 
do not think that a conclusion like this 
ought to be left dependent on angry 
declamation. There are shades of dis- 
tinction which ought to be taken into 
account, and the landlord who, in the 
easiness of a kindly nature, permitted 
the poor to multiply on his estate (and 
possibly to his great loss), ought not to 
have his case confounded with that of 
the rapacious and hard-hearted tyrant 
who has had no thought of the wretched, 
save 

“To wring 


From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection.” 


One man allowed the subdivision of 
farms because he compassionated 
a father bent on making what he 
thought a fair provision for a child; 
another, because he would grant a 
shelter to the houseless; a third, be- 
cause he desired to swell his rent-roll ; 
a fourth, because he would strengthen 
his political interest; a fifth, and 
sixth, and seventh, might be found, 
whose pleas in defence or in mitigation 
would be various as their characters 
and circumstances. It is sufficient for 
our purpose to have adverted to the 
distinction. Punishment for crime im- 
plies moral evil. It cannot be appor- 
tioned under such circumstances as we 
have noticed without careful inquiry. 
Many a landowner, whose estate is 
covered with poor, has been guilt- 
less of evil purpose—unsullied by dis- 
honest gain in a process which has 
ended in very general calamity ; and 
while we would not place him in the 
same rank with the landlord who has a 
truer and a more efficient sense of his 
duties, and who is (in fact as well as in 
intention) free from offence, we would 
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not confound him with the covetous 
and inhumane, who have augmented 
their own stores by taking advants ge 
of the poor—who have derived wealth 
and power from that maladministra- 
tion of their affairs by which they have 
wrought much evil to the country. 
Poor-law commissioners appear to have 
paid no attention to these important 
distinctions. They should be con- 
strained to observe them, and so to ad- 
just the scale of taxation that in its 
pen: al character it should mulct each 
individual in the proportion of his vio- 
lated responsibilities. 

As to the question “why the Bri- 
tish public should pay the he “avy costs 
of our social revolution,” we are free 
to confess we know but one reason— 
the fact that they have caused it. The 
Poor-law is their infliction upon Ire- 
land. It was enacted and carried 
into effect against the will of the 
Irish people and. the ir representa- 
tives. It was enacted and carried into 
effect for the advantage of ‘*the Bri- 
tish public.” We know no other rea- 
son than this for charging upon that 
** public” the of their revo- 
lutionary experiment. But we would 
not inflict upon them so heavy a bur- 
den. W e require no more than this— 


whole cost 


that Great Britain shall contribute to 


the Poor-l: ww, regarm led in its as eo oO 
Reualane e, according to her 
and that, as a penal infliction, she shall 
bear such portion of the penalty as 
she shall have been convicted of me- 
riting. 

And this is no small part. Great 
Britain has been responsible, directly, 
for the government of this country 
for half a century. A generation has 
grown up since her power to govern 
us was established and organised: i 
she impose upon the unoffending pos- 
terity of unwise landlords the penalty 
of their ought 
not she, the accomplice in those mis- 
deeds, defray her portion, and that a 


ability, 


sires’ transgressions, 


* Lords’ ( 


EARL OF 
‘ Does your Lordship conceive 
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large one, of the costs. Who is there 
at this day unacquainted with the 
truth, that the act of 1793,* which 
on the elective france hie to Roman 
Catholic freeholders, gave scope, and 
purpose, and impulse, to the subdi- 
vision of the soil? Who is ignorant 
that, although the act was carried in 
an Irish parliament, it was conceived 
and formed in the cabinet of Great 
Britain? And who, knowing this, 
will deny that “the British public 2,” 
thus proved to be an acce ee before 
the fact, shares in the respons sibility of 
those through whose agency the pau- 
perism of Ireland has been aug- 
mented? It is true, the pertinency of 
an argument like this may be dis sputed, 
on the plea, that, although the act of 
1793 was sh aped by the British minis- 
try, and was mi ide law by the will of 
the British sovereign, its imperfec- 
tions and its ill results are chargeable 
on that legislative body in Ireland who 
should have known better than to 
vote for it. But, whatever may be 
said Irish improvidence and cor- 
ruption, Great Britain received and 
united Ireland into partnership with 
her, when this law 
Great Britain looked on, 
twenty-eight years it remained in 
active and most. baleful operation— 
nay, more, during these eight-and. 
twenty eventful years, Great Britain 
stimulated the bad law into more per- 
nicious activity, placing a large anes 
of patronage at the disposal o Irish 
members of parliament, whose se fre 
the minister of the day could command, 
and thus, indirectly, bribing land- 
owners to subdivide their estates, for 
the purpose of increasing their politi- 
cal interest. The memory of a state 
of things like that of “the Forties” 
will not soon fade away—the memory 
of times when places in the constabu- 
lary, the revenue, the post-office, the 
militia, were regularly tariffed, and 
the number of votes which was to be 


force. 
while for 


was in 


1825. 


May 6, 


KINGSTON. 


benefit of the elective 


franchise to voters has contributed essentially to the subdivis sion of land ? 


** I think the land is very much subdivided, t 
know it is so 


large quantities of land. . . . J 


to make voters, by middlemen who hold 


with me; I give them a very 


go d house for a shilling a year, which I would not do unless it was to make them 


irezholders. I state this to show the 


very great reluctance which these poor men 


would have to give up that by which they are benefited to carry C atholic emanci- 
pation, by w hich the low er classes could not be benefited, in my opinion. 
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the purchase of an ensigncy or a com- 
any was as well known as the regu- 
tation price of a commission at the 
Horse Guards. Well, but it may be 
said, they who had these advantages 


in times past must not complain if 


they are made to smart for them now. 
They who had these advantages! The 
empire had them—her enemies were 
discomfited because of them. How 
many a fiery spirit went forth with 
England to her battles, whose admis- 
sion into her armies was purch: ised at 
the ruinous cost of this justly-con- 
demned subdivision of the soil. In 
truth, Great Britain had its full share 
in the benefits accruing from such a 
system, and ought to bear her part in 
repairing the mischief it has wrought. 

The * Poe public” must be con- 
sidered as having incurred a further 
rempounibiitiy. The years 1824-1825 
were memorable, among other reasons, 
for parliame ntary inquiries into the 
state of Ireland, prosecuted by com- 
mittees of Lords and Commons. By 
the proceedings of these committees, 
much information was obtained as to 
our condition, and perhaps there was 


Commons’ Committee, April 13, 


THE REV. 


** Besides those who hold small farms on leases, there is an imferior class, 
occasionally (for about twelve weeks in the year) employed as labourers. 
class consists of those who rent a mane > and a quarter of an acre of land, 
by taking more land 


endeavour to procure a subsistence 


an acre) on what is called the con-acre system. 
as has 


ten guineas an acre, the land being such 
then given out for potatoes.” 
J. LESLIE 
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no one subject upon which there was 
a more thorough correspondence in 
testimony than on the evils of subdi- 
vision and sub-letting of lands.* The 
immediate injury, the imminent dan- 
ger attendant on these practices, was 
made plain by a mass of evidence 
which it would seem impossible to re- 
sist. Defects in the law of tenure 
were also shown for which appropriate 
remedies were sought, as of indispens- 
able necessity, and perhaps the then 
attorney-general, now Lord Plunket, 
never concerned himself in any work 
of legislation more likely to prove of 
salutary effect than in his amendment 
of the law of sub-letting. lis amend- 
ments became law; but they did not 
remain law. The British public—or 
that party or faction which acted for 
the British pub vlic—substituted the le- 
gislation of Mr. O'Connell for that of 
Lord Plunket, gave back to the mid- 
dleman his former advantages, and 
baffled the patriot hope of raising our 
country above pauperism. Thus has 
Great Britain been an accessory before 
the fact, and an accomplice in the 
practices which are now condemned 


25. —Dige st of Evidence. 
COSTELLOE, 


who are 
This 
and who 
(perhaps a quarter or half 
The rent paid for this is generally 
been grazed for some years, and 


ESQ. 


‘The middleman, residing on the property, watches with great jealousy the under 
tenantry—keeps an account of the stock in their possession—follows them to the 


market, and takes care that they shall not have 
their farms to any other object than his advantage. He is 
he obliges the tenantry 
terms; and one great source of dissatisfaction in the south of 
rectness with which the accounts of the middleman are 
fortunate tenantry only what satisfies the 


vender of such produce ; 


the power to divert the produce of 
often the factor and 
to deal with him on his own 
‘Ireland is the incor- 
kept. He leaves to the un- 
commonest wants of nature, and some- 


times occasions their ruin by re rmitting them to be destrained for rent which they 


had paid to him, |! 


yut which he had not paid up to the proprietor in fee. 
tenant held directly under the head landlord, his 


Where the 


comforts were muc th more re- 


garded, and in general the rent was less exorbitant, and the mode of exaction less 


oppressive.” 


Such is many an Irish middleman, 


as his character 
testimony of the learned judge and the Roman 


is to be gathered from the 
Catholic clergyman. Why has 


the class to which he belongs had the benefit, which it would seem as if the prin- 
ciple of the poor law, resery ved for the occupying farmer ? 
We long since suggested the necessity of making a distinction, were it but for the 


sake of decorum, between the trader in land and its cultivator. 


While the one was 


probably entitled to the deduction from his rent which the poor law allows in 
abatement of the rate, we could see nothing in the circumstances or merits of the 


other to challenge for him a similar privilege. 


thought otherwise. 


But the contrivers of the poor law 
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strongly by her ‘leading organ,” and 
for which such a terrible retribution 
has been inflicted by her legislature. 
She has been a patroness of pauper- 
ism—that is, of the schemes by which 
pauperism has been promoted in Ire- 
land; is it not fitting that she shall 
bear her part in relieving it ? 

And the ‘ British public” should 
bear their part in mitigating the seve- 
rity of a law, which, for their own 
benefit, they have inflicted upon a 
reluctant people, and which, fram- 
ed as it is, is ill-adapted to the coun- 
try in which it is to be administered. 
Disguise the purposes of it as we may, 
we cannot conceal from ourselves the 
truth, that eminent among them was 
the design of checking the immigra- 
tion of the Irish poor into the rich 
plains and cities of England. The de- 


sire and the design was natural, and 
would have been unexceptionably just 
but for one incident. Where our 


wealth has been allured, it is not just 
that our poverty shall be forbidden to 


follow. However just or unjust, ab- 
sentees, annuitants, mortgagees, ab- 


stract their rents and charges from 
Ireland, as they have done for ages ; 
the poor, as never was the case till 
now, are to be provided for from the 
poor remnant of property left to the 
landed interest here. This is a relief 
to one part of the British empire ; is 
it not just that the portion relieved 
shall contribute of its abundance to 
the wants of the poorer portion la- 
bouring under its newly-imposed bur- 
den. By amendments on the poor- 
law, carried out in favour of the 
‘* British public,” there appeared to 
their credit in the year 1838, as com- 
pared with 1834, when the amend- 
ments were resolved on, a reduction 
of expense exceeding two millions of 
younds sterling, and at the time when 
England was thus delivering herself 
from an oppressive burden, she adopt- 
ed the determination to make Ireland 
suffer under it. Is it not reasonable 
that she should help us ? 

It ought to be remembered, to the 
eredit of Irish landowners, that, until 
the poor’s rate became an intolerable 
burden, and the debasing tendency of 
the poor-law became manifest, there 

yas little complaint against the new 
imposition. At first there was some- 
thing like an assurance from the state 
that the law should be administered in 
mercy towards the rate-payers, as well 
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as the pauper. There was a kind of 
compact that the land should support, 
at the utmost, a hundred thousand in- 
mates of the hundred and thirty work- 
houses, and that no out-door relief 
should be given. The cost of main- 
taining these establishments would 
amount to about five per cent. on the 
valuation of rateable property, which 
would be, we may boldly affirm, twelve 
per cent. at least, on the net income of 
our landed proprietors. Heavy as the 
imposition was, it was not strongly 

complained of. It seemed to be cir- 

cumscribed within intelligible limits. 
It was possible, by retrenchment and 
economy, to meet existing engagements 
and make provision for ‘the new rate. 
So long as this state of things endured, 
the landed interest was patient and 
uncomplaining—perhaps too much so. 
They had, however, a good reason for 

silence. While they saw multitudes in 
danger of perishing for want, it was 
creditable to them to be mindful of 
their duties ; and it was not discredit- 
able to have trust in the legislature, 

that it would sanction no unworthy 
invasion of their properties and rights. 

This trust was rather too credulous 
and confiding. Their rights and pro- 
perties have been invaded. The prin- 
ciple of Communism has been affirmed 
and carried into effect against them. It 
has been pronounced, that, at their 
cost—at their sole cost and charge— 
the whole pauperism of Ireland, able- 
bodied and decrepit, idle and disposed 
to labour, profligate and well-con- 
ducted, shall be supported in their 

adversity, or sustained in their vices. 

This is now the law in Ireland—a 
law which, within its two years of 
tyranny, has caused more misery and 
abasement than (we would mere sifully 

hope) even its contrivers could have 
anticipated—a law which, with pro- 

fessions of mercy towards the poor, 
and justice towards the more pros- 
perous, holds out to the one class en- 
couragement to vice, and confounds 
the good and the evil of the other 
class in indiscriminate ruin. Shall 

we be told that ‘the British public,” 
to whom this desolating infliction is 

ascribable, ought not to give of their 
abundance to the mitigation of its 

horrors? What is the argument of 

the Times for leaving Irish landlords 

to their fate? That they were re- 

sponsible for the pauperism which is 

to be relieved at their cost. Well, 
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let it be granted that the argument is 
just, if the assumption be grounded— 
let it be affirmed that wherever the 
assumption is false, the argument is 
inapplicable. Why shall Irish land- 
lords, who have incurred no such re- 
sponsibility who have inherited no 
such responsibility from indiscreet an- 
cestors, or who, having inherited or ac- 
quired an over-populated property, 
manfully addressed themselves to the 
onerous duties it imposed on them, and 
by strenuous exertion and patient self- 
denial, raised the condition of their 
tenantry, and rescued their lands from 
pauperism—why, we repeat, are they 
to be extinguished, because a neigh- 
bouring proprietor has abused his pri- 
vileges, and some ignorant official has 
thought it convenient to draw one line 
round two dissimilar estates? It is to 
no purpose that wise and good Jand- 
owners and occupiers refuse to “join 
in their challenges” with parties whose 
cause is not of like nature with 
theirs. The Poor-law tribunal does 
not allow those privileges which are 
held in other courts, the indefea- 
sible rights of British subjects. ‘I 
believe,” said Sir Robert Peel, in 
the debate on February 9, ‘ one of 
the greatest evils in Ireland at pre- 
sent, is connected with the adminis- 
tration of the poor-law.”* Who will 
say that a law most unjust in prin- 
ciple, inflicting, as it does, heavy pun- 
ishment on innocent as well as guilty, 
and administered in a manner to de- 
serve this severe censure, does not 
make it a duty of those who framed the 
law, and selected the agents through 
whom it has been ill administered, to 
assist in redressing the wrongs it has 
wrought, and mitigating the hard- 
ships of those who suffer under it? 
‘Slay them all, the Lord will know 
his own,” is not in the spirit of British 
institutions. ‘There may be Abbots of 
Citeaux here and there, who would 
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with much complacency make Ireland 
a Beziers, and devote its landed proprie- 
tors to the extinction of civil death, in 
the hope of profitably succeeding to 
their possessions ; but their views are 
not congenial with the British charac- 
ter; and when it has been made ma- 
nifest that the law to feed the able- 
bodied poor of Ireland is a law to 
wrest from good landlords property 
and power which they have never 
abused, we are not without a hope 
that the worst evils of the poor-law 
will be corrected. 

**T believe,” said Lord John Rus- 
sell, on February 12, ‘ there are many 
good landlords (in Ireland), whose 
conduct is deserving of every appro- 
bation, and whose exertions during 
these last few years have been very 
great indeed. But with respect to 
the bad landlord, before the introduc- 
tion of the poor-law, he did nothing 
but receive the rents of his estates,” 
&e. &e. As a corrective to this state 
of things the poor-law has been intro- 
duced ; and the noble lord, the pre- 
mier, has the indiscretion or the confi- 
dence to refer to this monstrous system 
as a remedy. ‘Such was,” he says, 
** the conduct of the bad landlord, but 
he cannot be so at present.” Why can 
he not ? Because,” observes the prime 
minister, ‘* whether he live in Ireland 
or not, whether he perform his duty 
or not, a rate is levied from him for 
the support of the destitute on his 
property, and in those parts of Ire- 
land where are left those poor people 
whom his conduct contributed to fix in 
the state in which they had so long ex- 
isted, and before we fixed in Ireland 
an enlarged and extended poor-law.” 
The thought conveyed in this passage 
might be expressed in clearer lan- 
guage; but, indeed, the thought it- 
self, if we have been enabled to de- 
cipher it, is affected by a radical 


confusion, which imparts, of necessity, 


* A curious instance of the manner in which the effect of the poor law may be mo- 
dified by the administrators of it came recently within our knowledge. A certain in- 
spector or commissioner took upon him to order the commencement of out-door 
relief in a district, and under circumstances, in which many persons, not ill-advised, 


thought the order premature. Not so the idle and the poor. As soon as the pro- 
clamation of out-door relief was noised abroad, claimants were found to seek it. 
It happened, however, providentially, that vacancies occurred in the workhouse, 
or that there were guardians wise enough to continue them—vacancies not by 
death, for the bills of health were excellent, but by the voluntary releasement of 
some pauper inmates. The claimants for relief were met by an offer of admis- 
sion into the house, and, of ninety-five who presented themselves, there were 
eleven only who took the test and became inmates of the poorhouse, 
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its own character to the medium 
through which it is interpreted. It 
seems to be this. Before the enact- 
ment of the poor-law, bad landlords, 
by their own misconduct and neglect, 
had produced pauperism in the coun- 
try ; and they are now compelled to 
do right, by being made amenable to 
srecisely the same taxation which is 
faid upon their unoffending neigh- 
bours. And does the premier think that 
this indiscriminate punishment ought 
to be: the remedy for any evil? Is 
he, or are his advisers, so unacquainted 
with the agricultural statistics of Ire- 
land as not to know that his imagined 
remedy is, in many an unhappy in- 
stance, an aggravation of the evil, or 
a contrivance which renders it more 
inveterate. We will try the noble 
lord’s argument by applying it to the 


condition of an electoral division, of 


which we can speak from our own 
knowledge. In one part of this divi- 
sion rents are excessive, and pauper- 
ism abounds. The old adage, * beg- 
gars cannot be choosers,” is exempli- 
fied in it; and thus the 
improving properties find shelter in 
this, where they are frequently en- 
abled to serve out the term which en- 
titles them to relief. The rate on the 
division is, accordingly, very heavy, 
but the excessive rents have not fallen. 
The owner of land, whose rent con- 
tinues to be three pounds per acre, 
pays no higher poundage than he who 
who demands," for land of the same 
quality, less than a third of the rent. 
What is in this case the tax upon 
those parts of the division where rents 
are low, and pauperism unknown? Zé 
is a ‘‘rate in aid” 
the rapacious landlord. 
it can be gathered from his pauper te- 
nantry, six shillings in the pound as 
poor-rate; but has indemnified him- 
self by exacting, from wretches at his 
mercy, forty shillings in the pound on 
the fair rent of his land. And we are 
to be told that the law which enables 
him to persist in driving this abomi- 
nable trade, is a law of pao 
against the evil habits of bad land- 
lords. 

It may be said that the evil of this 
exhausting remedy will correct itself. 
In process of time the grasping land- 
lord will be constrained to submit to 
necessity, and, in the impossibility of 
extorting the old rents, to desist from 
the attempt at obtaining them. All 
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true! But when will this euthanasia 
have arrived? When good landlords 
are ruined, industrious | farmers in the 
poorhouse or the United States, and 
when the land, which has been bought 
up at wholesale prices, and at a discount 
ruinous to the seller, by joint stock 
companies in England, is in process of 
being retailed to that new proprietary, 
: such can be found, to whom Sir James 

traham and his confederates profess 
: look for the regeneration of our 
misgoverned country. Such is to be, 
as regards all estates of men, the com- 
pletion of the social revolution in Ire- 
land. 

In furtherance of this social revolu- 
tion two parliamentary committees are 
now sitting. It is not necessary to 
remind the indignant reader of the 
clements which compose them. An 
incident, however, in the debate on 
February 12, as reported in the Times 
of the 13th, we cannot pass over :— 


“On the question that Mr. Bright’s 
name be added, Mr. Taylor objected to 
the nomination of a delegate of the 
Manchester school.” 


And a debate having arisen— 


“‘Mr. Bateson, after some prefatory 
observations, said he had heard it whis- 
pered that Mr. Bright and some of his 
friends had made arrangements for the 
purchase of a considerable amount of 
landed property in Ireland, as soon as it 
should become sufficiently depreciated” (a 
laugh) &c., &e. 

‘* Sir George Grey,” in reply, ‘* hoped 
that the whisper which the honour- 
able member who spoke last had heard 
relative to the honourable member for 
Manchester being about to invest ca- 
pital in Ireland, would prove to be 
correct (hear, hear). That in itself 
was a good reason‘ for placing the 
honourable member on the committee,’ 
&e. &e. 


‘* That, in itself, was a good reason 
for placing the hon. member on the 
committee.” That hon. member, if 
the *‘ whisper” be correct, as the home 
secretary hopes it will prove, designs to 
invest capital in inden, by making 
purchases of landed property, ‘ when 
it has become sufficiently depreciated.” 
_ th is the whisper which Sir George 

Grey hopes may prove correct ; and 
the purpose it surmises is a good rea- 
son for placing the man who entertains 
it ona committee where his exertions 
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can accelerate the progress of events 
in bringing to pass that state of things 
which it is his desire and interest to 
accomplish. ‘¢ Ex uno disce omnes.” 
From the declared qualification for 
membership, judge the character of 
the committee. A member of parlia- 
ment has made arrangements for pur- 
chasing Irish property, when it has 
been sufficiently depreciated.” The 
committee, for which such arrange- 
ments constitute eligibility, is @ com- 
mittee for the depreciation of Irish pro- 
perty. 

We can test this conclusion by an 
illustration :—An Irish proprietor, let 
it be supposed, is on trial for his life, 
not for his revenues: a challenge is 
made by his counsel, who objects to 
the having a juror sworn, on the 
ground that “he has made arrange- 
ments for becoming possessor of the 
panel’s property after his decease.” 
We ask what would be the feeling of 
a court in Ireland, or of the ‘ British 
public,” if Chief Justice Blackburne 
or Doherty on our bench here, or 
Denman, or Wild, or Tenterden, in 
England, had couched a dictum in the 
style of the home secretary, and af- 
firmed that the arrangements and in. 
tentions of such a party constituted a 
good ground for placing him on a 
jury. We scarcely think that Jelflries 
or Scroggins would have dared to 
give utterance to the felon sentiment. 
It has been spoken, unrebuked, in a 
British senate. We do not think 
(and this we affirm in perfect sincerity) 
Sir George Grey capable of the vile- 
ness it would seem to imply : he spoke 
inconsiderately ; but it is an evil day 
in England when a minister of the 
crown can be chargeable with such 
inconsiderateness, and when there was 
no friend at hand to warn him of what 
he had said, and no friend to the 
principles of justice to utter a stern 
protest against it in the name of an 
insulted parliament. 

The avowed principle of eligibility 
for membership in the Poor-law com- 
mittee is in keeping with the measure 
reported as having been already sub- 
mitted to its supervision. We extract 
from the Times of February 12 the 
following too significant presage of 
evil :— ; 


** We have all along admitted that 
the system of ‘grants’ is not yet at an 
end. It is, however, we believe, the in- 
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tention of government to supersede it, if 

ossible, by a new provision in the 
?oor-laws. Instead of grants for par- 
ticular districts from the Consolidated 
Fund, which are, in fact, ‘rates in aid’ 
from the whole empire, it will be pro- 
posed, that when the rates of a particu- 
lar union for one year rise above a cer- 
tain amount—say 10s. in the pound— 
the excess shall be defrayed out of a rate 
—_ Sor this purpose from the whole 
island,” 


Such, we have reason to believe, is, 
in substance (the maximum amount of 
rate, it appears, is not so high), the 
scheme already proposed to the parlia- 
mentary committees by her Majesty’s 
ministers. Lord John Russell has 
given dread note of preparation. He 
has said (see Times February 13) :— 


*T dolook forward with hope that that 
transition may be brought about with- 
out any great loss of life. No doubt it 
will be attended with very considerable 
loss of property. Indeed a very consi- 
derable loss of property has already 
taken place.” 


And this contemplated destruction 
of property is to be visited upon loyal 
subjects by the operation of the laws. 
It is a new thing to find ministers of the 
crown not only exonerating themselves 
from obligations to which the constitu- 
tion pledges them, but avowing the de- 
termination to make the laws themselves 
instruments of evil, where (ever until 
now) their influence, in theory at least, 
has been salutary. It is among the best- 
established maxims of constitutional 
law, that allegiance and protection are 
reciprocal—that loss of life, liberty, or 
property, is to be ranked among the 
penalties of transgression, and that 
obedience to law should have its re- 
ward in preservation of life, liberty, 
and property. The legislature is now 
to be called on to.invert this maxin— 
to lavish rewards on the idle and ill- 
affected, as well as on the helpless poor, 
and to heap wrongs and penalties on 
well-deserving proprietors. It is indis- 
putably an imperative duty to save life 
where it is possible ; but although not 
so important, it is an equally manifest 
duty to protect property also, and the 
minister or the legislature who, to feed 
a hungry man in Galway, will reduce 
a laborious farmer in Antrim to beg- 
gary, rather than impose a tax so 
slight that it could scarcely be felt, on 
the millionaire of Manchester, is teach- 
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ing a lesson more perilous to the wel- 
fare and stability of states than has ever 
deen learned from Chartist or Repealer. 

Under the operation of the poor-law, 
*‘very considerable loss of property 
has already taken place.” There is 
worse, Lord John Russell threatens, 
to come. Confiscation is to take its 
course in Ulster, in order that Con- 
naught may be relieved without incon- 
venience to *‘the British public.” Are, 
then, the men of Ulster excluded from 
the bédy to which that name is given ? 
Are the men of Leinster denied the 
privilege of the name? Are the best 
parts of Munster, Leinster, Ulster— 
and in Connaught, too, there are spots 
which pauperism has not desolated— 
are all these not parts of the British 
empire? Is the object of legislation, 
the avowed object, to reduce the best 
parts of Ireland to the condition of the 
most wretched. Is the promise, by 
which Ireland was won to make a sur- 
render of her power, thus daringly 
broken? Is the legislative union re- 
pealed? So, in truth, it would seem. 
At thismoment Mayo and Galway are 
ready for Mr. Bright and Co, In- 
vestments, however, would be safer in 
Ulster, but as yet they would be more 
costly. And so, the Legislative Union 
is to share the fate of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, and to be placed under tem- 
porary suspension, until property has 
become sufficiently depreciated in the 
North, to invite members of the Anti- 
corn-law League and the Poor. 
law Committee, to make their pur- 
chases. 

We hope to return to this subject 
in our April number; but, in the 
meantime, we would urge upon the 
people of Ireland generally to be up 
and doing. At least, let strong pro- 
tests be uttered against the further 
deterioration of our poor, and of the 
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classes to be ruined for supporting the 
poor in idleness. The rate in aid, it 
is said, is not to be enforced until the 
union-rate has reached a set maximum. 
So it is for the present; but let the 
principle be once affirmed, and who is 
to direct the application of it ? 

Let those in Ireland who have pos- 
sessions which they would transmit 
to their posterity, and who have ever 
trained their children in loyal princi- 
ples, remember these two stern truths, 
Protection is now denied to property : 
Treland is declared not to be an integral 

art of the British Empire: taxes are 
unposed upon the righteous owners of 
property in this country, which, it is 
ianotiedeek, must reduce them to 
utter destitution: England, it is pro- 
nounced, will bear no part in the bur- 
den of them: monied property in 
Ireland shall share a similar exemp- 
tion—landowners and land occupiers 
alone are to be ruined. For poverty 
which the great majority of them 
could not have prevented—which it 
never was in the power of them or 
their predecessors to prevent, they are 
to be reduced to beggary. There is 
no precedent for such iniquity as this 
in the whole course of British legisla- 
tion, and even in the enormity of it 
there is hope. It is not in the spirit 
of the British character. A faction 
adverse to the landed interest has been 
enabled, by agitation and intrigue, to 
overbear for a while that sense of im- 
partial justice which has in it the es- 
sence of political wisdom. The voice 
of truth may yet be heard with good 
effect. We trust it will soon speak 
with authority; and have good hope, 
that when we return to this subject 
we shall have to offer congratulations 
to our readers on the wisdom, and the 
power, and the loyalty, with which 
*¢ the North has spoken out.” 





